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THE TAHULOUS rNGlNt-ROOM 

It trai ty na nram p-'ilkfrrattft itcr ikt thttU ef po- 
gtuphert rj>T tht pu tf UAS9t uhuh hJfud mf h 

efTsr'ptuh V-jtt ttf-tth t d\J cit^’rphth htt toUly thf prtphtty 
t<J tfjtah aVwI e nv! hjsut end a nrr /arfh 

CiiRtTrorntR ColtTnim, Lihro dt U proffcif 

*I*llfBE*tr\rR^vAi K coantrj more fabuloui tlian Amrnca. 
She the vs'orhJ hke t «'> other power at tuiy 

trTiSc vvofld 5 hittory Ijir pows\ed *o \-\ncd or lo grcit an 
nfiuencc on otlrcr lultons Tf>e Britirh Empire or the Fmpin: of 
he Taftnn ft«CT enjojed the power or the influrnoe that u now 
laplajed b> America at the moment of Iter greatest cnait, and 
t u already an axiom that tjitdfP^^^iljiDhg ^jyncriean gt>\ cm- 
Twmt afTrtt j he lives an d iheh^l ihootl ofjh£l mnq tr arf>wppC 
t fSftlieA'etall h of t Ke^ywldr^iore lli^rTialfpftTiMQirpductutt) » 
ieaiT) two» thi rds of the production ortK ''■orjd »_in.achmctJir® 
^eentratt ^ itTA rnCTca nTiaT^i tlTe rest of the world hea tn the 
TSHow of AtntftcinlnduJtr)., and tdth c\*cry thy llw iKadow 
6omi htgcf, marc portentous, more tUngerous There is a teme 
n which thcwhole world hai now become subject toAtnenca, and 
here is alw a sens' in whicli the extreme 
naclimes ofTcrs free men their only liojie 
rhe stranger coming for the first time on to the Aracncan 
icme cannot asoid bang comcinus of entering a fabulous 
mnnOiKwm Uncounted milhons of mdtcitjrf arc 
pmmnglN^ic needles iwuting and turning feverUhly Tlic 
xjunding of the pistons and the glare of the fiimocei deafai and 
ilitid us. We wait and lufTcr, ticking off one bj one the numlicrs 
ndicated by the quivrntig pointers of the pressure gauges, afraid 
hat the boiler will bto^ up, wondering wfiat purpose conlroU 
his m’erheated engine room, searching through the smoke for 
he single prcjsurc gauge that will measure iteorlily the sum total 
if the rest, though wo; know already iliat the giant farces at avork 
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efilciency of American i 
for the future 



into the flesh of the victim, vhose only recourse against his 
suffering — to destroy the machines — ^is no longer possible, 
though the machines might conceivably destroy tlicmsclvcs. It 
is in this sense that the atomic bomb must be vic^ved as the 
logical end-product of the whole of tlie European tradition, for 
at the very beginning of Europe men attempted to scale tlic 
heavens and discover the sources of po^ver. The Chinese at- 
tempted to align themselves \vith nature; the West attempted 
to discover the secrets of nature and used all natural sources of 


power for their own purposes. The old Babylonian Icgendof^ 
shepherd Etana is jfi levant to oi tr-Q\>m_timcirHci^Uenipted^o 
fly^ntot felaccoft hc sun on a jdia riot ofj aglgs, buLt hc ch ariot. 
strmgr''Srol^ ancr~ Ec~~cra sh ^ down on cardirbli n3cd7j^d 
stncheiTdumbr' 

Because we cannot retrace our steps, wemustcon^nucmi^ 
ipurneyjntojhesi^ More and more secrets ■vs'nTbc'w^stcdTrom 
the atomTT^ntastic sources of pn^vt^are a^ad y in man’s 
possession^buttfie vast, deafemng, andaraazing engine-room, 
'theTicir'to all the romantic dreams of the past, continues to 
^^arlLiliemenwl^^ Men, who suffer, lie on hospital 

Mjeds for painful operations, weep wth joy ^vhen their children 


arc bom, and iveep horribly when they die can find no common 
denominator bcUvecn themselves and these terrible machines. 


Their human dignity is outraged,^ mc^ ^ dignity ofthg 
macllme7''IHeirTndividu p~~po ^^2£o ^n^c^ ^o^ ^cpimy wh^ 
ComparechwtinHe^owcis^fdamsrTheA^oIcmtcnccuiarhistory 
'oT^SmOTca'lcvolves arblTM the definition of human freedom, 


but the man working on the conveyor belt, at the beck and call 
of every impuke of the machine, tends to disregard the intel- 
lectual history of his country. If he is not the slave, he is not far 
from being thejndcnturc^d,§ ervant o f^ e mach ine, jsonded to it 
for a period of years. The irony remains. It was machinery that 
gave the original impetus to the larger discovery of America. 
Tractors, bulldozers, hydroelectric plants, and a huge system 
of canak have reclaimed tlie land, but nearly half of America 
lives in fear of drought no^v that Nature’s balances have been 
changed. The machmes rule, but their rule is still subject to the 
cataclysmic forces of Nature. And at the vcr>’’ moment ^v’hen the 
final achievement of American industrialization tends to restore 
man’s freedom by giving him greater power than he ever dreamed 
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ptKubIr, hr reabzci «dl\ l!iat ihn pourr mi) well be too much 
for him 


No one realizes these dangers more than the Amencam them* 
»chcj. While the Rutuam jirodum that the dangm hate been 
exaggerated, the Aniencani fljrc concmicd that die dingen 
should not be imruimrcd, rhe Suruj ^i) ant^the 

ojmics hiiT fol tbor reidm fo^^emttnns ot nahia sticjrxrrci^ 
o f mofmns ihc"crs^trtlnm^l%\hf^c solar 

'^Ttcms^ccomc cntircl) probihle, I'lulc a joume> In a ipicc 
wuiTti hardly morclhan a itiiertmg occupitwn for the brtaVfnt 
table bu*^ this u not real pt»«TT, jt is mi'y ihe famamc edge of 
poM'er that cnablei men (o dream away thetr Sundan On 
Sundaja the old Tirriun cniu u bndm, einrytlung'bccoma 


possible, the vrtldesi and irw^st Viiionary dicaim art coinmon- 
jdicOj^thc^t^er In die wing of X fi> could tnniT huge ocean 
Itnera ncrosi the four seas rhe reiden of the Suiwlay comics 


vrere pCTluipi less turp*Tj«l dnn die other* vihen it was dis- 
cmmctl that tliejc tmboanded paum and adventures had 
bctomc entirely po«iibtc, but Uiey were in no happier a position 
when It came to dcternuning iheir own rc*jv>mibiljt> m the new 
age that had so surpruingly lirohcn out ITie delicate baUncei 
nnd adjuutmenii diat result from tndiuond concepts of morahty 
were put out of joint Prommhesti tnd Suj)^jiun^aiic,ji;it 
nvnal they ov >t: Sfi^Iancrjo'nD man 

*TlKcwrd dreanawcrcT th«cTrom fKcbT,mning He can trace 
through Amencart history the pecuhar ambisnlcucc tltat thir- 
actcrjirs modern Aipmcan man, be Js at onre the Sunrlaj 
mondng dreamer of ansrehte dreams and the most practical of 
iren, die nun m lose s«th dreana of power and the min over- 
laden with tt lease of Puniin guilt In rmmon and Mrlvtllc we 
see the two extremes "Our young pcoptc/* wrote Emerson, “arc 
diTcawd with th^ficolr^jical pt oh^em s of original sin, origin of 
(;ydj predestin ation n n 3 tH^kc never proentarn pne- 

ttcal difficulty to any man,— nevrf fltrketicd aouti nny mrn'i 
road who did not go out of lui way to seeJt them Tlir'^arc^e 
/uympv and rru^nJ' Again and again he reverted to the 
theme of ndtetTpowcrTrcfusing to recognize tint vny guilt could 
ever be attached tu it, hkc die CJnnesc, lie wns concerned to 


prove that power porucssed a niodesi morality of lu owtij Kc 
vnotc in hit essay on Pourr 
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The philosophy of Emerson is not the philosophy of America, 
nor were the piurposes of America Emerson’s purposes, yet he 
represented to an extreme degree the survival of beliefs as ancient 
as America herself. The Pilgrim Fathers were actuated by motives 
of morality, not of expediency, but their very puritanism in- 
volved a conception of free will that took root on American soil 
and has remained to the present day. It was ultimately their will 
which produced the machine with all its consequences, but they 
would hardly recognize themselves as the original builders of 
the fabulous engine-room. 

With Melville we are on safer and more tangible ground. By 
admitting evil and fearing it, he recognized that abuse of freedom 
could bring an end to freedom, that unbridled,pq\ye^;sof_\wll 
contamecL the ■dements , of their q vm jesttu ^on: A hab mustme 
for his insufia:ahle ass mlts against~mepi hnacl^^^^rj^^en, 
FrSSom was something to be treasured in common, not the 
plaything of great souls. The terrible weight of responsibility had 
fallen upon America, and it seemed to him that slavery must be 
repugnant to all Americans and that it was the task of America 
to proclaim the morality of freedom and human dignity to the 
world. For one, freedom was to be prized for its own sake; for 
the other, it was a treasure to be shared. There could not have 


been two more dissimilar views, yet ^sg ^two c onfrastigg.ge'v^ 
^ug^t tl ^Amaric ^ conscience a nd are always more dangerous 
when they appear in the same person. Then ambivalence becomes 
a habit of thought, and anyone who is accustomed to congress- 
ional speeches folds himself beivildered by the use of the word 
freedom to convey two opposing ideas, which include Supgrma^ 
and the humblest Furitan jjn to tl^ j g me cloak.j 
In the middle years of the mneteenth century this ambivalence 
had few social consequences, for the two dissimilar concepts of 
freedom rode abreast — ^there were virgin lands to be explored 
and the frontiersmen were not expected to indulge in the pursuit 
of social gains. The ruthless massacre of the Indians went on, and 
though the Civil War implied a suspension of customary morality, 
human dignity was exalted in the decision to free the slaves. There 
were still few machines. The mechanical cotton-pickers, later to 
disinherit the Negroes of the South inore rigidly than the slave- 
owners had disinherited them, were to come later. The first 
round in the battle for survival of the purely hmnan values came^ 




ta an tntl when Ijncotn ii^cd iltc d<^ctcr of emancipation The 
tilci* roundi wxnc lo be altof^thcr toiijjticr, f jr iioUiing »o simple 
M a decree of cnunopiuon will free mm from the domimncc 
of ibc machines 

The drcim of power (wid alwaji l*ecn ptrt of the dreim of 
America The great \trgin temtori could support thf whole 
of the knoivn world and [VHaejied nrljet grrafer than fh(«e of 
Lurope and \iia combined In medicNal inonaHcrics^men. hid 
(Tuess^ it^ihe ctiJtrtice of unioucTted hndt uherc hfe couldTEje 
freettorn fromjhc rule of the ijlile^ wTirrc wt^iii 

prohferateS and men ihttc ihnr own m-uters Jn'tJie Si'V/' ef 
/ST/arKf the cnciiantnTTand of Calc^cnir ii mentioned is a place 
of abldmt,' peace and fruitfulness not imhke the Ab^xlc of the 
BIcssedf iikJ It If no iccidmt that the cirjy advemurrri were ill 
deeplv rthgiotii men accustomed to put llinr trurt in propliecies 
and sec a new htwm md i new earth ruing out of the distant 
Indies America was fable before it became fartji but the fibuloia 
rrmametT oi^mrliani men Iftflg iTler (he franticrs hatl liem 
pushed hacl Even the frontiers were part of the dmm, for In 
dicjr more lober moments men must lia\e realised that if the 
Amencas wttc Indeed the liuhrs or CJuna, already inhabited 
and ctMlixed, th«r prmpects of wealth were dimirushed Tlie 
rrontitn were hte scih through whicli the dmmers passed, 
Vfondcnng to tl«* end sshether the dream would eser cease Tlie 
ctpcTjencc of the ftontien S'as thrrcfoie paramount The 
fabulous rrmajnrd until the List comer of America was explored 

Tlie frontier neerstani) nfTected the Ammcui cliaractcr to 
an extent that could not has c l»^i foreseen It svas in experience 
entirely unhie the explomtons of the Russians towards Silxrria, 
thoutth, tike Vermat, the pioneers (ended to dmtmj the nathe 
hdi^itants of the phee as mercilesst) as the tiatises attfinpted 
to destroy their attackers At the time of denied, the hard, 
northern Lindt of Siberia ofTered none of the promises of America, 
no cme could luvr fircsecn that henciili the cfemaJIj froren 
mom of Kamcliatka there were precioui minerals enough to 
replemsh in empire. America was more tiian promises from tfic 
aery beginning McKilte, writing at a time when nearly all the 
frontiers had lieen letiled* ipeati of Canaan as the hviHi^ land 
at his fmgcri* ends Canaan she remaini, though the oppressed 
people of ihc world hivx lirgun lo lose iJWr faiib m Amend as 



immigrant could say in tnith that there \verc no heights of 
material wealth he could not reach. It was a material age, and 
the opportunities in America during the eighteenth century 
were not to be compared with the opportunities that arose as a 
result of the growtlr of industrialism. There \\’as wealth in tlic 
soil, but the fabulous engines contrK'cd to produce far greater 
wealtli from their machines, machine producing machiim, until 
it seemed that every stick oflmctariiadTric po\VeF to gaieratc 
more metal by parthenogenesis, and men began to believe hope- 
fully that it was in their power to make the mach inc sworlfTb r 
t hem, leaving them nothing e .Ise _todo buttScg H tli^ leisur e. 
The la nd flo^ving ^vith milk and hon cyj began to _flpw ^vith molten 
^m^al^it is only recently that we have begun to realize thatHic 
fantastically increasing population of the world has no increasing 
supply of metals and food to support it. Atomiojo wer, when it 
comes, 3vJ ll come only just jn time. _ 

Just as tire march from one frontier to another had altered 
the character of the original settlers, so the delugeo^European 
re^gees>lt{:re d the character of An^icaiTfrefi^. one com- 

lueratUre of the 


parin g the literablr^ 

1 870’s can f ail to observe t hegncr caifn g toughne ss of those times. 
With the (Jivil War and wtli the appe^anc^n a single period 
of Melville, Whitman, Emerson, Hawthorne, and Edgar Allan 
Poe some kind of climacteric was passed. It was the time ^vhen 
the last frontiers -^verc being consolidated, and the last of a great 
series of mechanical appliances was being invented. The engines 
changed direction, the pistons pounded with an increasing tempo, 
the indicator needles revolved more neia^ously still, while more 
and more steam filled the engine-room itself so tliat it became 
more difficult to observ'^e not only in which direction America 
was going but also on \vhat foundations America reposed. A 
period of consolidation set in. Revolutionary ferv'our was ex- 
changed for a period of conservatism. The same old words, 
liberty', freedom, and democracy', were being repeated, but they 
were subtly changing their meaning. For the first time a govern- 
ment founded by revolutionaries began to show signs of ^veaken- 
ing, not into ty'ranny', but into the rule of powerful barons. It 
seemed for a while that the stages of development had been 
reversed. ^Vas a kind of feudalism to follo^v on the heels of a pure 
democracy? 
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The tcmi * frcctlom of enterprise” Inti nn'er bem occumtcl) 
tldtnctl, iint U Isas a tetm of incalciiUWc iruportmcc to the 
rfttclopnicnt of American thoaght. The rjigLih craft guilds 
vfcrc pov>Tiful instnimnits controlbng Vi-agcs, apptniiictihip, 
and cot ditions of Uhaur no one erndd enter them except by 
direct Intiution many of them tXfnccaJrd ttt their dtj bools 
sntements of mptcrious Onguis iscred nunh and the icercU of 
the trade The ncwcomm to America ■were not ftced with these 
onJcalj They could turn « Jcirenon did to the trade of pnntcr 
if It pleTSed tliem •md tale an appitniiceship on their own terms 
Once tl ey hid creoaod tlie frontier and eixn before, lbc> could 
CTcblffc on any craft o*- fride they plciied— t)je i*‘pHd ww 
iheif^^Her and they cemi t open It \Mifi ishaicw tOoTTlay^ 
fi ardy Immigrant* turned t > induitital schoob, Jisfovcnng 
that A iiJctlianirs or a repair yard tn Ntnv \ oik was ns 

adi“enturouJ and is dangcrout as a frontier defended by the 
redskins Aggr^ui^c mdtnduaLjtn is-as neceuary m order lo 
lut^i^At luAa time the Ttnnugranu alEf™pl 
oy^er ntor^y^^li J?tanj| iey njxdj^fsr much the wme rcivan 
t^t aTiht'iae'on i two-day bto journey t^ill (ale with him 
provjiiont for three weeks— £n no other v«t) cm be hope to readt 
the end of his journey Amid *o many aggrctsive mdindualiiu it 
wa* clifncult to Arouse a tricial contciousnesi and ftr too mmy 
pcopV Were tiTUnpled dow-n In ll c mill f r the good thing* tliat 
Anwica had lo offer One of the more cunoii* results of the 
ajrgfcrww indniduaJiim of theimm granu ha* th.it they tended 
to firm clow daiai among th'uwchcs and deliberitcly put off 
the mament when they would liccome I nghih speaking Amefi 
can.* for the Ijcnrfits rf rcluning die atrength lliat came with 
their clanniilincss Poles tended to be itpciworkcn, Jcin tended 
to be cJothirts, and the Chinese conunurd to l>e laundcren, not 
because dicy Jiad ipeoal aptitudes for ihwt iradrs, but Iwcauw 
the fmt icttlen had already a«umed Oi«c Inutni and could 
protect ificm jnirec*qutrtcrj of the immigruiui became 
common laliourtrt >vh i looked to their own main strength in 
order to lutvivc 

But on the whole, m ipitc of tlic nw of the itceJ, rulroad, and 
ini-it baroni, medics al restraint* were little known Iliough 
monoprjlics arose, they never pooesred the sanction of the State, 


of social responsibility government ownership in America has 
come J o stay. What is far^orejdifEcult, andlar mo relmp fifta^ 
is_to ^scover th ej jrecise bail ee DetWeeirtKSgia53~toImaintain 
thatl ^ance a g mnst J he aggrgs sions of bo tl^ sides.. Hardly any-^ 
4hing m our present economies is so important as the recognition 
that a stable balance between government ownership and 
capitalism is required: the difficulty lies in finding the precise 
balance. The Russians, by their sweeping condemnation of the 
American system, show only their complete ignorance of the 
gathering weight of social responsibility in America. The last 
word, as usual, has been stated by De ToequeviUe in the famous \ 
chapter on Wealth and Physical Prosperity^ where he warns against 
the dangers that arise when the barons forsake their social 
responsibility: “Freedom, in these ages, is therefore especially 
favourable to the production of wealth; nor is it difficult to 
perceive that despotism is especially adverse to the same result. 
The nature of despotic power in democratic ages is not to be 
fierce or cruel, but minute and meddling.” 

There are Frenchmen who complain bitterly at the bar of 
history, lamenting that all the glories of the French Revolution 
have only led them td interminable queues before the iron grills 
of the post office. If the end of the American revolution were to 
be the establishment of an exhaustive bureaucracy, controlling 
every facet of American life, a “minute and meddling” inter- 
ference, most Americans would readily revolt. But some balance 
between private enterprise and bureaucracy must be established, 
for private enterprise itself cannot by definition help those ' 
unfortunates who have no enterprise, private or public. The 
“minute and meddling” qualities of bureaucracy fly in the face 
of the American tradition, and it is inconceivable that the 
fabulous engine-room should be wliolly under the control of 
government clerks. 

At the beginning the fabulous engine-room was harnessed to 
an idea. The revolutionaries possessed their dream of power, but 
they were themselves opposed to forming a powerful state. They 
had no intention of leading the world in industry or force of 
arms; they regarded strong states with suspicion, ^hevbdieye^ 
that^arnaedjtrengthTedjn^tablyJci.d^potism, andmey were 
perfecflycontentlnlheuTsolation, sheltere^aTtliey were by the 
Atlantic, to form the smallest standing army of their time. The 
23 
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tlrcam of i>Crt\Tr «nie from thr* knowled^ of the InCThamtible 
and imtoudttd lands hc^-oiwt the frontier, hut It came witli still 
greater ciani> wth the conscioimicsi of their mtlividuil freedom 
llie march of the Iron men came later, before them sytre *‘the 
winter loldim,^’ the servants of the free state descendants of 
J.*ocic ftnd Thomas Paine, svho combined, as ^^cK^IIc and 
Fmcnon fulctl to do, the ta^ti ojiposiiig aspects of freedom B) 
the middle of tl '* nineteenth century freedom had split in tvi'o, 
expediency and the purest mordiiy had talicn up pcwitions of 
ftrenuous ttnnm, and the Cibul «» srhirophrenn. was to remam, 

to tonnent the American Consricncc through dl the ensuing^ 
'' ^ 

'' fr^uld liartiJ) be helped it was one of the cond lions of 
American existence, and it is one r ( the more terrible {ronics of 
the prcMSit age that the <!ccp-niotcd saise of expediency m 
America « confronted with the •imilv expediency bom of the 
tune causa, in BoUhevut Umii t w Inle among American liberals 
morality remains, uuiUing them with m promise of the heights 
The mam battle is not fought by wmics but by the unexprased 
eontciencra of nations TIic cxplmisc forca of the original 
revotulwn arc ttill exploding and like most explosions they tide 
unexpected coursrt. 

One of tlic most important of thocte coursa Uiough to the 
hutonxn one of the mcnt unexpected, wns the course away from 
Furope Wbolee^^aUtms^pf European descendant tur n^^^ 
ihrir bacJfjStT'Turopc^^irTTn liatrcd (which woultT has cTjeerT 
tindcrstarJ'Vbfej^f m mdiftcrencc (which would hasc been Mill 
more Understandable) but in a kind t f frcncy of the cmotiom 
Ttie at beckoned— in the West lay all that could be interpreted 
as freedom of opportunity, conscience, religion, and worship, 
la the ^^at lay the fabulous onclurted placa on the map, the 
kingdom where etch man Is king, the golden mcadowi of the 
fairy tale. But when Thnreau speaks about the \\«t and com- 
fiajTS it With Europe, the voice bccoma shrill and a strange 
disquiet seems to settle on him 

*'I turn round and round irroolute sometimes for a quarter 
of an hour, until 1 decide, for the thousandth time, that I wU 
walk into the somli vr«t or wTSt Eastward I go orUy by force, 
hut sscstward 1 go free TJiiihcr no business leads me It is 
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hard for me to believe that I shall find fair landscapes or 
sufficient wildness and freedom beyond the eastern horizon. 
I am not excited by the prospect of a walk thither; but I believe 
that the forest which I see in the Western horizon stretches 
tminterruptedly towards the setting sun, and there are no 
towns or cities in it of enough consequence to distiurb me. Let 
me live where I wiU, on this side is the city, on that the wilder- 
ness, and ever I am leaving the city more and more and 
withdrawing into the wilderness. I should not lay so much 
'' stress on this fact if I did not believe that something like this 
is the prevailing tendency of my countrymen. I must walk 
towards Oregon and not toward Europe.” 

There are good and sufficient reasons for going west, but the 
seai ^ for^he l ostjslandsjjfltl ^setti r^ them. 

'^’hfe^eamToolnany repetitions, too many evasions to allow us to 
believe completely in the motive he suggests. Even though the 
same cry was to be repeated by Melville, who wrote that the 
course was inevitably westward and China would have more real 
love for America than England had, it is clear that the deliberate 
impulses and the clearer vision were giving way to an intoxicated 
mysticism. The West was a land flowing with milk and honey^ 
but it was also the desert, the place of temptation and trial where 
some final destiny would be spoken out of the clouds and the 
angels were waiting in ambush, a place marked on the maps, 
“Here are Tigers.” The cavalcades of wagoners who made the 
journey were almost completely unconscious of the search for 
spiritual ends, and nothing is so delightful as to read the careful 
matter-of-fact reports of tlae people who made those dangerous 
jomrneys. They write as men would wite when making any 
difficult journey; they do not see themselves as heroic figures, 
though they were indeed heroic; they are tempted by no spiritual 
temptations, and no angels ever lay in wait for them. “We have 
come to the snow mountains,” wote one traveller. “James died 
last night of great sickness. We have lost our Oxen. It ■will be 
difficult to cross the mountains.” That is all, and it is enough. 

Yet these great and fantastic journeys are not performed 
■without spiritual strain; men were walking in no-man’s-land. 
Thoreau and Robinson Jeffers were right when they spoke of the 
landscape of the setting' sun, the traumatic shock that resulted 
24 



\»hen iV \’o> vtm crnir m of the •vnd knr'» there 

'Were no more Und» to conquer jefien, at Carnidt hurling hu 
tbundcftwlti At the Paeific&tim tlte wmthed frontier of A“j>cnjh- 
irg repuhlic” u the more recent counterpart of \VTlt >Vhitnian 
dehghtmg m the purely ruropc^n Mflu« of ' liberty, health, 
defORce, paict\, jelReatecm, curi««iy* on liie tveich at I*au- 
monok iJcyond Cirmtl ntitl the stunted wod blovv-n pines 
tecrc there only dfeAntj of anmhjhtion’ \\ar (t tnie thit the 
ranhe H“W the houine fmn «htfh there ivtj no return^ Whj 

cojitminJIi' d(^f>ottdcnt 

ioqctt— notjynly^IqJfftrTSj bot_in Tdc* nndTVm 

It we re not that there a comeio^ne^^^T^mlt} 
'sr^ratjonTrortT rmnne* rtlut ilitre was n> Trvson for 
inttiicthin;' had luppcnm wme sltock on the loul, in JcHm* 
Hordi ft symbohr&l ‘ racial mtrosenion man reading man 
eadimtTly , founding bn % alu'fts, desires, ft picture of the tmistne, 
ftU on hii own humanit) ,** ftredom puihcd fur beyond the linuU 
of the threat of mortality «n the fnrrhcad ofcv'cry Atncri' 
can because he ytm ih^- poMcuor of the Pmruclhcan fire JcRbs 
tpcaJks tn /fsart ft work of CAtreme poetic brutality and 

curious proplfccy, of ‘ the mould to break anay from, tlie crust 
to break through, the coil to break intu fire, the iiom to be iphl ** 
\ttwe vrai the end of it’ Jeffers might amwer ilial the thin hne 
cf the receding tsasTs along the ihom of the Pacific contained 
all mortahty, the race was doomed, America would peruh of 111 
own fitc, ipcakmg m the stnee of an aiouinl demon of despair, 
imi knowing or even calculating th*' effeett of prophecy m 
dclermmmg the course of the drama. It was ft iplendid dnma, 
the curtain nngmg dovm vuh complete and incsphcablc finality, 
htc the curtain in a French open, which tnd men in Uic fim 
act only after three s^moroui drum tapi N*o bong, no whimper— 
only jdcncc, and the Picific would cot cr all 

At a dream it lad everything to commend ;t, including lt$ 
tkeneu of all other dreams tlut end in darluias and a fcnsation 
of /ailing, but the drrim of the tormented poet lad not tlic 
ftmlcsl (ifnilonty with Uic dream of America, which contained 
M Its lup'^me clement vigour and a lust for life under the lun 
But m one seme the dreamers hid foretold the future— tArrr iirrr 
ns rtoft Unds to for^per 

But the dutrust, the horror, Uic ainotts in\crsiOns that were 
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common wnenever me /American poei mrnea nis oacK iinailv 
on Europe were related to something that was real; Europe was 
no^Eden, but the po wer that had formedAmerk^^msEuropSn 
dn'or jgih, a nd t he son do5 not~Tebel^from ''tE elhdierj gt^ut a ~ 
^cnsej^f some ~ut^e ntTink./ Them w^no middIe~wavrEliot and 
James must r eturn to Europe and take^ Eur opean nationality 
like CanuteT' they were aSeinptmg to sternTthe^tide. TKmn^ 
Wolfe, ^vriting Look Homeioard Angel, hinted at an imaginai-y 
Europe as fabulous as the American West, and he too wen/ in 
search of his dream, finding it most concretely in the vision of the 
terrible Grunewald triptych described so minutely and with such 
careful horror in the journals of The Web and the Rock. The end 
was mortality either way. Somewhere in the remote labyrinths 
of the American soul, coming from the Boston transcendentalists 
or from the coast of the Sur, there were always these warnings of 
disaster, suggesting that th^.j^menca][i, whenever he thou ght of 
America, was still baffl ed and amazed ^ thiel a Bulat^ strangene^ 
of America, and t he incredible restles sness o f the pegp Le suggests 
Tstt^genSsT of not e mi rely belon ging A Gotewold 
to_i ^scenerv ~^in3^o histo r y. T he re arc no 



juildings ^ America that giv e_one tbeHenS-fi joTperman^ ce that 
c^a r^erizei~~ahnosrlinv~E uropean__ca^edi Lal— th e Tempc^f 
the Virgins in Chichen 'Ttea has an air of permanence more 


lasting than the Empire State Building. But it is difficult to 
understand how this restlessness, the lack of permanence that is 
to be met continually on the American scene, can be accounted 
as some fault in the American soul; it can mean only that America 
is still yoimg, still growing, and has no desire to settle down into 
solidificatidn, and distrusts all that is not flashing and swift — the. 
Greeks were as restless, though they chose to pretend to posterity 
that they lived their lives away in towns. 

From the beginning the Americans ' modelled themselves on 
J;he RomansTtKe'eariyajfchrtecfufeTtilegJ^Ttaj'^Tiie're^ution^ 
aryiathers, the very names of their towns and government 
institutions were modelled on Rome, the least reyolut^iQnary_and 
the most mature of all ancient civihzations. It was an odd but 


leiiDerate choice. Pardy it was because Rome was in the air — it 
was a time of grave obedience to the natural law, worshipped by 
Montesquieu and Rousseau and all the Encyclopedists, but it 
was also a time of sternness, the consciousness of tasks to be 
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of grave toad* of tm^'ard ihe future 

IVnjaivin Iranklin nulung in full scnomtiras ajtrt of virtue* 
■^anil'wtciTOTy atfvTjoun^tolmn^^fcircJ^^ d ose.,oC. 

nujTmintiTKd^^t^ doS-^rsalts, 

'of huTtime ISwit vusnTfcrtpt la ^am oiTtlic \* ate'orUic'rn'otu* 
'itoiC^TtieM'OTW. hard, rrlcndcsi, and demanding It *v~u not 
enough to *\atch and pray, the fud must be cut, Uic prmtmg 
mviunc must roll out the daily exhortation* to guard the 
repuhtie, and there vru no time for dreams But the ambivalence, 
**hidt goes back to the Bilgrtm 1 aUicn vru alwaaa there, and It 
U de sa me Cematiun rranVlm ol»o fpcak* lovingly f>r\irUtc **ho 
vnrote^for (here can”noVv'1)e no doubt that he wrote if—a.gay 
T^^tOBTyming man on t!ie teducuou of ddcily wa>nicn cxplain- 
1n g dutjJl waitnen wetc tbe same if their headt wgre coverei^ 
watKl ^a ^lSj and tlir particular ad^'xnuge lay m tlic fact that 
they were so eatremdy grateful 
Augustan moralilv though ofiicially encouraged, liad no roots 
m Atnmea. Dc Tocrjueville obiervctl that the women were 
pleasant mannered and so experienced that they could travel 
from one end of Amenta to the other without harm, htUc Has 
changed «ncc then and evtry day m America you sec the nab 
cheeked, handiome women he described \Sl)en Simonov speaks 
of the decay of moraliiy In America and conlrasls Amcncan 
divorce wUi the bJeawdness of wedlock m the So*jct Union, he 
(s encouraging the fdlacy of the fdie equation ft u doubtful 
whether divorce mtei offer any crjicrion to the morality of a 
country, though if comparable figurrs were asaibWe, it is certain 
that botli CQunirio would be found almost equally lawless 
Ciatoiii.iry obedience to the law ii not the sign of a young 
foumry, in this respect, as m so rwnj odicrs^jh^^tncrit^^ 
^li^vejllvya^ni^jr m^blcd the Or ecks,.n jio pxf c no t opp rmsedr^ 

' ^pomd ahlta.^'and d^^htrd ^n inventina ^ 

Vrt, until jTCcntlj, the sense of giiiltw^ name to America 
and could not be explained away by the mtrantigmce of the 
Tori tan Corucirtice Coruaener tlicre uat, ft wvt not only 
^felwl^e who suffered from tlie ntimhmg anxicua that come 
with the possctjton of a pronounced sa»c of tin, nor ii it only 
F ti^eiie t^NedJ^hq^_oonfcssex to a pTiUort for dct crihfng in^ 
"cwtuatS^rcIatiqiK The sm 313 not oofiic^tiircIyTfom tlic cutting 
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of the umbilical cord tliat joined Amcricri to Europe or from 
the sense of Promethean destinies; it is more probable that it 
came from lIic,5cnsc^pnsolation, the knowledge in tlie early 
of the Republic that AmcncaTvas in'll' vcryJgTOgrapHjc^I^^y 
cu^'lT froiiTinicrj ^rancl thc~\Vcst , a v irgin islanSTusptmclcd 
bctw’ ccn two ancient civilizations, \vnthour~traHitim i?,'^ over^ 
shadowed b y th eir g reatness. 'I’o-day, when America over- 
sliacIw?Tn^”bollirit is difiicult to recapture the scasc of isolation 
that imist have coloured the lives of the early settlers and con- 
tinued long after the Revolution. It was not only the poets 
and the novelists who were conscious of tins isolation and absence 
of traditions; the Promcthcans themselves were conscious of it. 
Jord ^ carnj^ a CoLswold house en tire to Dearborn, ^Hcarst, 
filling San^imco^rwTtirTlic tapestr ies and^i^igious paintings of 
lhair _Europfc^^onc ~lTTc raal'T'rmnctliclmlihd'Tl^ot^^^ the cari- 
cature — showed that until recently there w;is a real dependence 
on tlic European motherland. The debate between East and IVest 
continued and w;us resolved only during \Vorld ^Var II when it 
\s'as discovered that the destiny of America lay neither in the 
East nor the West but on her own soil, or rather, since lier armed 
forces had gone from both coasts, her destiny lay cvcr>avhcrc 
men .spoke and lived for freedom. 

Nothing is more dangerous than to speak of destiny witliout 
definition. Tiic mystique of power, \vhich alloy’s one man to 
believe in the destined revolution of the proletariat and another 
to believe that the Tliird Reich will endure a tliousand years 
defeats analysis. If vig our, numbers, and_un^icl^_rcsourcc 
ar c the cri teria, thaTt lie futm'(rd cstin^T^^ ^vp^ld prob^Iyjj^ 
injhchands^fTlurAsiatics, who arc at_oncc thc^d^t and tl^ 
^ yung S^rac S'o^manl^nd. ,Bu^t^^ci^ a sense inwliich destiny 
is only shado\v play, something seen in tlie shado\vs and the 
smoke of the engine-room, a Brocken figure beckoning delusively. 
The old struggle between East and West, fought out in the 
American soul, w.as seen at last to be mc.aninglcss; America ^^■as 
not an island suspended between two ancient groups of civiliza- 
tions, but a vast and resourceful power with no limit to her 
potentialities. 

We understand a nation best through its poetry. It is not tliat 
the poets arc tlic unacknowledged legislators of mankind — tlie 
poets aic indifierent to the laws — but the unconscious motives 
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aijd (he eytcn: and shape of nanonal pov^’cr ire rc^'ftiJed bj 
ihai) Reading ShAkespew,. il should Jiave been poosible to 
have foreseen the secord and third Drjtnh rmptres, 
of Rusia Is med e d m r ttthkiru So tl 1^33 m Amerrca, though 
the "often rh ^blty txprc»ed by the great prose 

wntert* ITic hanii jtruegle, the daobti, the conflirtmg ttrains 
and the Jo)’ilEja (hat determine ll e emirsr of cst«(j, a3l these 
arc detnomtrated b> the great poets, and it it one of the falUac* 
of the age that America hat not produced great poets and 
pfophetl She luu Ttie splendour of American literature hghu 
the murk of the fabulous engmC'nxnn, and ii v\t» not only 
\\7utmAn vlio pottcsvxl the gift of prophecy A cloud of wit- 
nesses, spcaijng alinoil the tune language oppressed b> the 
same myitcricj, speoka of the crisis through which the American 
soul passed Tlwrrc arc moments, for cscamplc, when Thomas 
Uolfe and Herman Melville talk m almost identical tongues, 
tiic search fur an ever muster land and a lea ambiguous hfc drove 
TlKsmai to speak of 

'*« tend rvft iird (har homt, runt taigt rsrM — 

teherttn i^e ptUart rf l*'U tsrlh tTtJew’itdy 
(jrfcrttf u/'tth (hr ec-jattue tf tht world 11 (rrdiflj^— 
e tet'd tf nsvg and the rwfj/<er *' 

while Melville repeats the story of the fabulous pursuit but 
tempers It with sorrow 

' Uerc this world an endless plain, and by sailing casiwrard 
wc could for ever reach nw thstancd, and dt3co%‘cr sights 
more sweet and ittanrc than any Cyclades or Islands of King 
Solomon, then there were promise m the Nioyagc But In 
pumiit of thcpse far myttenei s>ic dream of, or in (ortnoited 
chase of that demon phmiom that tome time or other, swims 
before all human hearts, while chaimg such over this round 
globe, tliey alher lead us on barren mucs or midway leave 
x» whdmnl ’* 

Tor ever reach nny dutanco! U is still the voice of Columbus 
fpcakmgp the old soured prophet bendmg hts knee to Isabella 
while the voica of Isaiah exalt him and gne him course to 
bend his knee to no otic. If there ti an American destiny, it « 
hct«. America n not promiiar, Jt « the hinging fruit on tJie tree 
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within the grasp of every man, the wind rising, the rivers flowing 
the Islands of the Cyclades shining beneath the sun. The fore- 
runners foretold the future, but the future, if the survivors read 
the legend and keep it in mind, was brighter than anyone could 
have foreseen. 

There are, however, certain conditions. If there is to be free- 
dom, it is necessary to be sure that j.t .is not freed om^ised to the 
absolute pSwerah'^archyT' the robber barons must 
pressedT'the'free men jinust come'infe~fHei jEIp^T"rti^^are at 
^^ast five freedoms, and the largest of them all isThe freedom to 
be free; there must be no oppression of minorities, no hint of the 
scandal of exploitation, no trust in expediency. The great 
dream of the European exiles, who saw a terrestrial paradise, 
musf'not be wholly perverted into nightmare. That might come; 
the machines might, by running in the direction contrary to the 
intention of the founders, wreck everything including themselves, 
or men might become, not mechanical monsters, but indelible 
slaves of the machine. . 

Trotsky wrote that it was impossible for a Communist state to 
survive imldss the whole world turned Communist. In the same 
way it is probably impossible for a single free state to have 
assurance of survival unless all the others are free. The historical 
task of America remains the discovery of freedom, even in the 
most elementary sense of the four freedoms, and it cannot hope 
to endure unless there is this constant assault against the barriefs 
of freedom. It is in this sense that the mysterious theorem of the 
mysterious Mr. X lails completely. It is not enough to contain 
tyranny; the boundaries of freedom must be pushed out con- 
tinually, not with the military arm, which is undvailing, but with 
the social arm, which is always viable. In the war between 
freedpm and tyranny the professors, the students, and the social 
workers, the engineers who build up trade in foreign countries, 
the diplomats, the adventurers, and the travellers have their part 
to play. Tl^taUnmnj yithj j m stc e bbo\y ed. glasses standingontte 
rickety pldtform^at Grttysburg gave a w^^ra^of~tKe conquest 
"ofSie world more poweriuPfhmTthe atomic 


quers nothingpsInce'udestroi^~everythmg it touches; under 
goyemmsat of the peo ple, by the people, for the people^^e^K^ 
man is enabled to possess the w hole wo rld. 

Even it there is no Americjm de^ny — for whatever is the ' 
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American destiny mint tdio be the deitmy of the wrld— it « 
luU true that America h\* n ipceial tail to perform The larger, 
the more intrrmlcally povfcirul idcw ire concerned with poivcr, 
but Amctidn armed powxr tviU not trtmsrorm the ivorld alone 
'I cb reinfoTted with i iocial ann as difrct and uncomprommng 
aj her oUier lecapons, the enn »till introduce to the lutTmng 
nations of the viurld the sense of freedom tliat the revolutionary 
fitlien demanded of ihcinseUcs Nothing Ic« is worth having 
Tlic great challenge is there Uiat America !>> the pow-er other 
social vtcaporui iliall rc>endow the S'forld with i sense of the 
human splendour 

Tlic people who dnimegntcd the atom have now the task of 
inlegraung humanity and the reinforcement of the social weapon 
demands that the po» pte sliall lie conw-iom of d cmscKxs as joaal 
memliert of a wnrld community Meanwliile, i beginning his 
licrn nude On the qutci suinma ds> in June, ic^jy, whertM 
cldgl y stat figun itopd jiuder the clru* priTirv ard and s^ 
gme tly. a mi dnh th at if the counties oflburtpc would meet 
Siff a^r re on tlicir eco nomic needs Tlie UiiTTed Siat a W’oii td 
I nsure their rcc^rr>, hr syas liir Hie fiiitTime tSIf^ungThe 
srhole cavpf^W of America into social chaiinels for the sike of 
the pmter powrr and the more urgent need In the last instance 
it teat tlic task of the faliuloiis engme-room to help to create 
a fabulous world. 

If Ccorgc Manhall, spriking precisely md a little falietmgly 
on that luimncr day, rcvmed,.m a sentenec^a hundred and 
sevcir^ran of^Amcriti arl p oln^ he was ibo redefining the" 
"'direction dn'CnOTC.tn power No'longer was that power to be 
CzpreaM mainly in terms of the right to be free, there was 
Itifludcd the right to Ik wuired of a tasung freedom, md this 
right xenuins precinous is long as othen have no fiecdom, 
hsmT'ifff TUflicifflfVrlnSInul^ 'ttifil Took vvuK fcTr uporTcncfoaidi 
menu on their own sovereignty by the great powers The Amen 
can dream cannot come to an end until Uic whole earth U free, 
and the new beivcn and the new earth described by Columbus 
cannot cJciit on Atncncan soil alone A wind is nimg and the 
risers flow, but the winds of blessing and the nver* t f fertility 
must embrace the whole glolK before they cm be assurctl of 
continuous existence on any pan of the globe Tlir landscapes 
open out, one viila after inotlicr, and there is no end to the 
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journey until the welfare of all the inhabitants of the globe is 
assured. This welfare cannot come from Gonununism, because 
Communism denies the elementary privileges of the individualj 
but it can come from the social arm of America if the Americans 
themselves will employ that arm to the utter^iost. The p)resent 
hysterical fear of Communism probably derives from a dread of 
the new responsibilities that America must shoulder or else go the 
way of all nations which are morally defeated- there are moral 
arms as well as social arms to be used to the uttermost. But if 
the new responsibilities are accepted, as they should be, freely and 
with no effort to minimize the effort and the difficulty involved, 
the future would seem to be more hopeful than it has ever been. 

For^it is tiine t o ins ist ffiaJ^e_Aniericm_dteam is no longer 
AmencaVaIone7”We^recitizens of the whole~woHd7”mid'^e' 
"wEoIe^voridTrmr chosen field. The gardens of New Hampshire 
are contiguous with the terraced rice-fields of China; the sweat 
of the American labourer falls into the same earth as the sweat of 


the coolie running between the driving shafts of his rickshaw. 
We are men of the world, owning a greater loyalty to the whole 
'tBamtotEe'segmmts~3iaTTnstol7'fiS]cuFburof tE^arffTroSilier 
^2£^^]i£iii^®r^o”own”thewEole~world'and^oTie^e'pnnce 
all itsTruitfulness is surely greater than to be a citizen of the ' 


part. To be American, British, or Chinese is nothing, but to be 
the free owner of all the wealth of all histories is nt least the greater 
part, and the more consoling part, of the world’s glory. We are 
bo.mjpy th&-ucdden,ts of plage, we.gt pw by the ycidentsoT^a^ 
aiiddie^ t hose s a me acc ide nts, but the earth its^f iT ^'ac^eiU :’, 
and its splendours and gloi^ are our'infierit^aceTAr this slage 
of the world’s history we are the servants of the whole, grieving 
or joying over the fate of our neighbours or perishing for lack of 
neighbourliness. The task is still conquest — that each man should 
conquer the whole world and make it his own. 

‘Tl te jmiyersg,” said Bergson on the last page of his last book, 
macE^e for .the makin g of gods.” It may well be true — no 
one els^as'suggestedTa^betteFreasoirfor the earth’s being or d 
more comprehensive one. But if the world is to emerge into a 
state of fireedom that has about it something of the godlike, the 
fabulous engine-room will have to be geared to a greater intensity 
of production and the social arm will have to become more 
cunning and still more responsible. New definitions will be 
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imffd be t^atjn^caril'aLli^eJy. 

itjwi]l!|T^t\''(^ir> tc>_ li*" cantwt 

^TaJlivc aline, that K^ ^ IiTime|w^nintimi;Jtx^flioijgh 
I^lTTi'Cs^pnrjiii life «! lonelTn cg^n ii^crror, aTjic^ui^mrautuiy 
•fi iIi<^f^^l3^rwilll«^iecHury io mvmt*nr^v mj'tliolp^iOj'viU 
HiTcartr^fffhctt will c<^nc tnlo tJ>eIf owhfu uT>ccomritg^orc 
ard tten neccm»^ to map the world of the future and discover 
iib* pIjrtJ wh£« cAri Caul rat Jtn<i vr^nur, the 0jftieu and 
the frtul tim and the place of ireaturt The new msUioIo^jiea 
Vfil^T^aWy net be Ooncerne<l with hum^rt tn<Uvyluati> ^ul 

Ai*r there arc now 

hCgt firm co-opcraiisTS tlut artf tfcvrlipiti? new mj tholraici 
ThcTltlPd iSutr of th jna w irwlrrinKTiinmi^ the ^ilow 

hilli tsf Sbcml, tell the old epica stifl Imt tficv also tdl the new 
fp'C»‘-<r gnemtU JcAden, firmm loser* ilaurhirn, and iom, 
mail these rp d thc> ce'cbratc the new di^-utv of man rreed from 
the bontlige of the Undloftl, owning the »od hctdls fighting agaiiut 
<^prt3F*ot» \Vc live more by nryihofogica than by the •pcoclid of 
itnalorL hfoit mythical of all ihinp, hccainc^t employs,^ 
vtntlepa»Lcy,1[r thsj^alarm tsiotllni^ihrtrifgcxxl cj[t|ieji copT e 
Oj hb^ us anti roy^ir il age The apocalyptic 
djstftictjwj orCcrminy, TiicTnsamtJon oTlJic” atomic Jwrob, the 
firtasDC horrvTi of the new torturm invented by the Vaiia, the 
Run* ttrida cf medicine, die disappcitnncc of whole popuUttons 
ut ptf tfoctlcrr, (he rpend of rtight, the fcntruioce of greit 
MUoivt, all these hive licen accomplished in our time— tn a very 
iSort space of our time Through tlm mythical country see qime 
by slow tlegrrei to the place of the aby*j, but the Iighteit bndgcj 
^•31 bring tu to the prnmwnd land It t* no longer nrcestarjyjhat^ 
We liquid hat'c faithju any particular tlndtiritietaTiy^t^ 
^r*e«Kt?/iniL« we^&uW hate faltirTinhe tlTi/iity^r^n^ 
"ffie jysf^ wUnoJlSvT, orValhcrllicre^arj oner fic n compJcie 
icd unanailable lyitcm, codification meam death, i formtiU Is 
a death warrant Tlie free nrati^n curb hiiTi'(fctrQm of lui ms-n 
accord, the nature of (Jm Sette will change nccdnling to Utc 
deinandt of the time, and gradually Uie barricn will be broVen 
down There can be no tiaidc rcjudibnum in the world its long 
W there we Inrnert to Irascl, Uicrc can be no Cuiii m RusiIiT 
inieniiOTu w Jong a* the curuunr of llussia we drawTi In the 
umc way thcit can be no hope of final peace ni long as vast 
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joequa^tigs jpf we alth grevail^d as long as men are not assured 
of meir sustenance. Meanwhile the major tasks of the social arm 
are to ensure that men shall possess their own freedom, that 
the wealth of the world shall be more and more evenly distributed 
and that the peoples themselves shall increasingly intermingle. 
It is only in this way that men can come finally to understand 
one another in terms of human dignity. final m ythology i s 
the.mythGlQgym£liuiMa^ignity_wliereyeiLi^^£foliQ^ 

^ Such a mythology has been outlined by a modem American 
poet who follows the tradition stated in the Declaration of 
Independence, in the works of Melville, and in a thousand 
American poems. In the elegies of Muriel Rukeyser are heard 
the overtones of the dream of Colmnbus and the still fiercer and 
more hazardous dreams of Whitman. Here the mythology of the 
present is stated with tremendous force and tmth: 


"’Now there are no maps and no magicians. 

No prophets, but the young prophet, the sense of the world. 
The gift of our time, the world to be discovered. 

All the continents giving off their separate lights, 

The one sea, and the air. And all things glow. 

Move as this sea moves, as water, as force. 

Peace shines from its life, its war can become 
At any moment the fierce shining of peace. 

And all the life-night long many voices are saying 
The name of all things is Glowing.’''^ 


It is necessary to insist that a poem of this kind would have 
been tmthinkable at any other time than the present. “The 
world to be discovered” and “the fierce shining of peace” are 
the prerequisites of the modern adventure. The end in view can 
only be the increasing richness of man, at a time when “the 
name of all things is Glowing,” but it is only now that we have 
the resources for the journey and possess the means to attain the 
fabulous ends. When on a December night in 1929 Jawaharlal 
Nehru wrote out with the assistance of Mahatma Gandhi a 
Declaration of Indian Independ6nce modelled on the American 
declaration, he wrote into the probm a statement of the new rights 
that are demanded now that thev old have failed to preserve 
their urgency. The Declaration begins: 

1 Muriel Rukeyser, Ten Elegies, NeXv Directions, 1 949. . 
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btlin'c It M the inaltenabtc ng!ii cf Uir Indim pcopEr, 
os of nTry ffihcr people, to tnw freedom and t'ljoj tfa/mU t>Jf 
ihut to/, jx} lSs,t wsy hart fJ\ tipmitin\hn fet jfrs 

The Amencan 0cd-xra\ion of Indcpeodcncc aud the annouote- 
ment of the Tow Frcedomi irc no longer sufTinent to guide the 
people of the i%*ofld, nc^\ dceltritUora of independence mint be 
made m incontrovcrtiWe hunum terras In the Indian dcclani- 
tion, as in the Indonesian vihicli sa^i simply that "the Slate Is 
founded on dmntt) ,* there arc no dogmatic claims to an abstract 
and undefined happmcti th e jKjtennalnif g^ ir men 
htCPtg Oti right, ^to dthe diit> of the St ue uTo~5Iow th^r^ 
pKyoT^ ti ^ijrpQtBulSitioT rism^ icitsc that the State can 
liasT ineammj tn modem U^md tlie State as an armed bureau 
crac) must ea'cntually dmoKe the State as a machine for the 
increasing of human polenual roust remam 
To this end the social arm of America, once aroused and 
quicicnw! bj the rchirtii of tlic new revolutionary impubes 
announced by the Manhall Plan with its growing insutcnce on 
the WTSght of tlic social arm and the potentialities of America 
placed at the sennee of die v^airld, becomes the raaimpnng for 
the adventure, the answer to the challenge* the bcgmning of a 
Hr»V age The people arc strong enough, the land is ncli enough, 
the fabulous engtna are powerful enough to assume the task On 
America tfacre rests the hope of the world, and no one can predict 
what will happen if that liopc is forfcitevl For a few months or 
years the world wall wait with bated breath to see how the 
diallengc will be taim Tljcrr are signs Uiat it will be taken m 
full consciousness of all the issues mvoKaxl, there ore other stgiu 
that suggest that VTSted int erests will tie sulhaen t lv tvowerful to 
blunt die tdfgji Cnie'soaar'Bjni frothing u more errtain than 
^iKat tKg1aEido^_^tnr^ ^m hasj yLwathinJtij>awtr 

q £.^ne w h^lL lliough the deciiion does 
hoi entirely rest tn the iiantir^f Americans, the greater part ol 
the dccimn rests with (hern The mhentors of the tndition that 
was most dearly stated by Beethoven when he wrote ' fretdora 
above all" have it in tlieir power to lead the w^ay to increasing 
freedom everywhere, if they fail, it will mean that they will have 
turned their backs on tlie only tradition that luas given tlicm 
Strength, ai d the* summer ioWicri’*vnlI havccomc inlothetrown 
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THE STRENGTH OF THE PEOPLE 


_^hall democracy stop now that it is so strong, and its adver- 
saries so weak? De TocaUEVILIX. 


When Hitler degreed that the German race should be 
purified even at the cost of eliminating all impure elements, he 
ensured that Germany should be deprived of some of the elements 
of its strength, for it was not true that biologically “pure” races 
possess advantages over biologically “impme” races. The gi’cate^ 
periods of ^ivilizati on have always occun ^ed a^ ti ^ ol^hc 
^minglin^ ofracS7^iTie"RomairEinpre atlts height, the Renais- 
'^sance'aifil the ‘I’^ang Dynasty were all periods when the mingling 
of races occurred as a result of deliberate policy; they were also 
periods when it was possible to traverse vast distances without 
danger, and the very fact that travel was possible allowed the 
races to mingle. They were times of expanding frontiers and 
comparatively little war; the tribal people on the “limes” 
entered into the national life of the conquering states and gave 
their rugged vitality in exchange for civilization, Britons married 
Romans; the Hsiung-nu married the Hans, Jdungarian^women 
flocke ^o the court sj of no rthern Italy, jwb erc thc yjj^ft on J^enail;;^ 
sance pmnting^^f_the Madoim^thc__tracK^f_thclr_faiii^,, 
""X lfientm featur es. All'tliis^as no more than could be expected 
in epodis whereThere existed a calm understanding of the forces 
by which nations continually regain their wasted strength. 
Nothing is more dangerous than to generalize on the subject of 
races, but nothing is more certmn than that continual inter- 
marriage within the same “piu-e” stock is reflected in a progres- 
sive weakness among the descendants. The experience of the 
Egyptian and English kings, as well as that of the Kentucky 
backwoodsmen, suggests that purity of race is always dangerous. 
This is a danger that is hardly likely to confront Americans, 
One does not speak of an American race, jb£jhc sufficient reason 
thaTa distinct''A5iencaiwnoclsliarHly likely to exist for some 
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ccniunrs, !vnd by llwtt time the enveloping procesj by \\hich the 
nsces of the world arc gTaduilly forming a single race will be 
Cdcung to pass. 

Great nations of comparaU%Tly pure slock have cusictl, but 
It u tjgntficani that it was not until the Vilings, for example, 
intermarried the Gallo-Romans that they conquered 

tlngland and not iintH tlie) intermarried with the Moors of 
Sicily that they conquered Constantinople Tlierc ap^^nL*? be 
some startling cfTervcsccncc of the blfKxl tliat comes with .^ e 
Jff^^amage cTdimmllar itraih^ the produebToT Int«maiTiagc 
arc WHoflcn more "handsome and sohdly built thin their parents 
and show greater mtelhgcnce tn South Africa tlie descendants of 
Hottentot women and Dutch men arc known vs Bastaards No 
two parental t>'pei could be more different— the Hottentot is 
very short, lus kinky hair forms peppercorns on his head, his iVin 
a loose, mUow and wrinilnl from eJjildhood, and protuberant 
buttocks gr\x him the appcarmcc of some strange, squat animal 
-^Tt the ofBpnng of the tnicrmamagc vre often admirable 
physical specimens and sometimes strikingly handiome. The 
Pttcaim Islandcn, descended from Tahitians and the sailors of 
Uie jPwwTr, have acquired classic features and considerable skills. 
The inh^i tanb j of ^ auttf^ly *-lim p urcl!jLs^L. 

ts'pc ^hil* to lie from the waves of OoidcU lu the wives of Poles 
‘PThSTciinc to«lUc m Scotland in the war years herjusto rv by 
been one of conunuvl al^rption Abvorpbon itself produces a 
kind of a^^talJfratjotr^T^somts to tend towards a state ulicrc 
the best efforts of each '‘race" within the fabric of the nation arc 
given full play Tut though ^'racism” is not yet dead in America, 
America, hcrmlf sa the standing example of absorption raised to 
a d^'gree that lias exuted in no other nation 

There are no known means of mcasunng tlic strength of a 
people. Equipped wvth every conceivable kind of intelligence 
service. Hitler failetl dismally to a*scss Uic strength of tins huge 
continnital power and iccmi to have declared war against 
America almost m on aftcrthoiieht, probably bhndctl by the 
fabulous nature of America hcrwJf, saying m public and private 
tliat America was a slate ruled “by demagogic Jew Icuiders and 
inhabited by half breeds ** The movies may be partly responsible 
for the mc^jbJc asscsimcnt^y^imdcicJtimatinfMhc slrcng^ 
of America ^^ H^ e r^ signed his own de ath 'v^rTantTTbf^gSunst 
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Britain and Russia he might have fought to a standstill, but the 
weight of American power pushed down the scales in favour of 
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' It is not military power or even mechanical power that alone 
gives strength to a people. A great people armed with every' 
appliance of modem warfare and with an industrial potential 
outranking all other nations might still panic at a decisive 
moment in its history. Wars are often won by marginal forces; there 
have been occasions when the decisive factor in a single engage- 
ment has been the steadfastness of a single soldier, and this single 
engagement may have been the decisive factor in a whole cam- 
paign. There are times when accidents rule, when feints succeed 
beyond every expectation, when a surprise night attack by a 
small power has destroyed the huge sleeping enemy. These 
things have happened and will happen again. But, as the militia- 
men of Valley Forge remembered, steadfastness and a knowledge 
of the issues involved tend to hinder all enemies. From the time 
when Trotsky took over the Red Army there were always 
political commissars attached to every regiment; it is a probably 
a pity that there are no equivalents to political commissars in 
the American Army. 

And just as wars are often won by marginal forces, so too 
are revolutions and political campaigns. When Time magazine, 
referring to the single word Libertas that Premier de Gasperi 
ordered to be written on the walls of Italy, commented on the 
wea^ess of Christian Democrat strategy in comparison with the 
Communists, who invented the slogan of a new Garibaldi} 
attired in a red shirt, it wtis wrong. Reports from Italy after the 
election suggested that it was the single word Libertas which 
turned the scales against the Communists. 

This beloved word, grown huge like a rock encrusted with 
a mountain of coral, symbolized the whole of the European 
tradition and gave point to De_ Gasperi’s rema rk that if tl m 
Communists ruled there wpulS'^ be^ more'e lectionsT'TKere am 
tImS when'a'sm^e wof djias'powet^o 3ter9eitim^ It was this 
word, spoken in all the European languages, that led the armies 
of immigrants to the coasts of America. The ultimate strength of 
America does not lie in the machines, but in the men who use 
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thrm, itAitiuca of mecfiamcat po\Nxr cannot show viielhcr 
America. wAl wm or lojc a \^*ar or \>*m the peace, iv^p ?h21!ii£!£E 
jtrjte^ical poaiUool ai^wl an entmv may^ be drlusiye^ th'^_f inai_ 
teat OQmq^CCtKc^en TlngT l renpth^ ^ I n frecdom ^^ 

~ wr^he~ 7 pauf^lftar^rneri^ nr~tl m^if i gtmg of nca It ts'ln 
lh!i J^c tiiat Mn^Tffiioiut nlbrt* to wcnlcSi itic freed omt out- 
lined m the First Amendment ma> cancel tint the increases in 
mihlaiy pov^'er, for if AineriaMi jJte ' l ast, best h ope n fj:a rlh.” 
it is onl y so became aTirfdomlmnng nati^i uTII alivay'j attract 
ty'raiy n'y To the dqjrcc that AmencaTicrseirTi 
fret: the a\ ill'icnunaavaniat'cs against any enemy and to the 
degree ihauhe becomes n tyranny she wall lose tl cm 

The races that form America ha\T not become entirely in 
tegrated into the American scene Tlie Fotea of Chicago, the 
Swedes of Dakota the Jewi of New kork, the Mexicans and 
Sparuih descendants of Cihromia remain enclaves nithm the 
State, but the enclaa cs arc continually tending to break down 
Though a distinct and recognisable American character has 
come Into esoitcnce, and lliough lomethmg which may be called 
a racial J>me Js b fginniijg to emerge, tall husky, broa dj awed, 
wt hjtachmea^^mptuent of xntrajnt, accunometL to 
Tcttastfopl^ie —like Japan, Amtrlca h a country at the mereyol” 
cartl^jimS, tom^ocs, drought, and fire— it is still impossible 
to point to a. diiiinci American type Who is an Amcrtain^^ TJic 
Gcrman-sp^ating fanner in MinnesoLa, the Ukrainian speaking 
stockyard worker in lUinon, the Yiddtih’Speakmg fKioiscllcr In 
Brooklyn arc not rccogniiablc American types but ihar dcs- 
Cendant Arc (he mmglmg of all European race* tends to produce 
A ftnun that vre recognize as purely Amcncan, but this same 
strain would appear In I uropc if a. United States of Europe were 
ever formed 

Ainmca H jYiro pe wi t|i_iUI ti^ j 'uropean walls bTo ten 
A natiiail_plcdor ninantly f uropcim i iicEaractcr anU_iunenng 
~lfom the sam" dis^ ^ liavc^n^^cd^irn pe'^ ^ hcr^ 
Tunor^ , have liecn luld cd^ 

' Ameriuans have suTTcraJ^nTtlie pasttrom tliwr irmc of^^ation, 
from the vindictive battles they fought against the dements and 
from the sickness of excessive freedom to exploit their fellow men 
m the days of die frontier, and again in the days of the monopol- 
ists No report on America can avoid mentioning that there arc 
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each year a million people subject to fraud and larceny, and that 
in A mer ica nmre^rimes_are committe d f8r j iq reason at ^U th an 
'ir ^nyoth^ ^oiJuatryranH^ halTthehospital beds axidTovS^ 
-tiir^-fifths ofthe veterans’ hospital beds are reserved for mental 
cases. There must be some reason for these things, and much of 
the blame must be put to the survival of th e frontier character 
and the terrible catastrophes"^at”occuF every”3ay^mid'£ourlir^ 
America, and some more of the blame must be put to the un- 
certainties and hazards of a bitterly competitive existence in a 
country where the speed of life is the speed of the machine, but 
it would be the purest folly to imagine, as the Politburo seems to 
imagine, and as Hitler did, that the physical and nervous strain 
of American living is calculated to produce an enervated nation, 
ready only for the attentions of the faith-healer and the psycholog- 
ist. De Tocqueville observed long ago that there were more quack 
faiths to be met wth in America than in all the countries of 
Europe combined. There is still an amazing amount of quackery, 
but in comparison wfth the population of America, it has little 
effect: nothing could be more wrong-headed than to seek to 
understand the crisis of America by an examination of the 
strange medical nostrums available or the still stranger practices 
of the morticians of California. Because many advertising 
agencies are corrupt and because half the Hollywood fihns are 
even more corrupt, we have no reason to bdieve that the great 
mass of the Americans are corrupt. They are not; and cannot 
be, as long ^ freedom remains. 

Ultimately, it is not the American land nor any emergence 
of a purely American character that hold the American people 
together; even loyalty to the American State and flag is not so 
powerful as Iqyalty^tq the American concept jofsifegdom. ^ut 
liber ty, as ^]effersonJrpm^ k£dlJripgatg^^^4 S a bo^ terous sea 
<' wi5rsome~ waveT^faiking J u^^ some in j ahadowTotbSs^Sitm^ , 
while all in time reach , t he shor gJo be an egalitarian democrat 
one must b^he most patient of men; it was not Jefferson but 
Frankl in who observed that tlm Americans^er g the^ jno^ 
impa tient nation on earth . 

ThegSiSiSst has no standards by which he can measine the, 
impatience of the products of all the mingled races of Europe, 
but the historian has a right to guess that the descendants of 
Englishmen, Dutchmen, Frenchmen, Swedes, Germans, and 
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jCTVt u*ould not be fiddled vnth the gtfl of patience. Impatience 
vas in ibc air, the fionutit bcckoQttl, the need lo conquer the 
dementi was ne\er fo clcspctatcl) clear ^^as impatience a 
ilrength’ It u easy to tlimV of America In the late nmctwmth 
Century and even in the early yean of tlie tncnilcth as n youth 
>vha tiad outUiled hts itrength, but the danger* of adolescence 
arc not luting dangen muurity oomd early in a competiute 
age and the dingen of adolescence, even when they occur, are 
Ujually regarded with delight by die adolcscenu ihemscltfe* 
Sumticf do not liclp If one muit deal m gencraliUo-— and lomc- 
tuncs It a necessary to deal witli them — u iiuy be observed tliat 
Jt » prctw cjyjdic q ualuy of ibcjr Jinjiatiencc that duUn^^hm 
^Th^ftse wh> Kivc hvttl among the resurgent 
nations of/Viia at the end of the ss ar and then camr to America 
rccognuc a nmilar atmtnphac, an almost rcckleii iiniiaUctvcc 
to get thing* done Impatience rather than a iicincas of theioul, 
may be the reason for the intense concentration on machinery, 
jint as it may be the reason for the cosimcc of the large number 
of neuroiici and the far larger number of enmo. I acal by the 
jatientji npa» ;yit ^fti^ J^^<nns American impatience aeenird 
to labmir ma^vacuumTTrhCT^ uloo little ratraint, am! often too 
little certainty, and most oinous of all it the absence of tdlirma* 
Use direction A tyTOnny findi it easy to m> no, it is ibe lasl: of 
the freedom loving counlna to say yes to all tlic potentiiliucj 
of the human rpint, among whatever races or crcedi those 
porentialitjes may be found CJialIcnge am! response, ebb and 
flow, the flust of the hunun tida, the rite and fall of nations 
tfcptnd in the last instance on the airirinaiivc powen of natioru 
In thu eense it is worth inquiring vvhcUicr Amorica u afTirma- 
tive Md whether its tircngdi lies m alTirniatlon A dogmatic 
Marxiil, tlcafciicd by the uproar in the Kremlin, but obedient 
to the orderi that flow in a ceaseless flood from those tuicicnt 
iralli, beltcvd tJwt he alone is gifted with afljrmatj<m. lie is 
continually saying yes to his captains and believes that he is 
saying yxs to the world when he is merely repeating hts accept- 
ance of orders received lie docs not cnquuc into the motives 
of tlic captains, and iincc tlie ends so singularly jusufy the means, 
he will say yes to die most noionouily Jnclficicni means of tdl, 
which arc mats murder and deprivation of liberties in prison 
ceils rp affirm the Manust 
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must afKrm the Leninist vie\v and the Stalinist view, creatmg a 
^pIc~aHirmation, cvm tHough~oiTe ^'aIHgmation tends to cSicel 
‘ anoS^ancTtfielast is cr^it^ wltlTa ^egre emsanc SS i^^^nch 
pl aces it on a pinn a ^ surpassing alTtheoraclS^ “Be affirmative. 
Be^patlentTRcmember tliat in timcTiT'yJirob^ Radio Moscow, 
the wealth of the world will be shared among Communists 
according to their merit, the State will perhaps wither away or 
become stronger, the reactionaries will die, and the fabulous will 
come to pass.” This is not parody. The Rmsiam^^rrye.^^r^ 
^•engduGrpmjdie^elusion t hat th^ aje affirmative, forgettmg 
tliat the quality of their amnhaHoni?"nof''casny'3Istinguishable 
from dogma on one side and mysticism on the other and that 
their certainties derive from the legend that they are the chosen 
inheritors of the earth; in this they are no %viser than those who 
believe’ in manifest destiny, whether it is German or American. 
There are degrees in affirmation. To affirm a course of conduct 
against all odds, even when it has been shown to be ill advised, 
is tlie pattern of a tjTanny. Patience, dogmatism, an apparently 
unassailable and affirmative Weltanschauung give them advantages 
of power that arc not possessed by tlie impatient, undogmatic, and 
pliant Americans, who arc still too likely to say, “Oh, yeah?” to 
any affirmation more serious than a statement about the \veather. 

In tliis sense tlie American is the loser; he can never hope t o 
acliieve excep t in anger the tough ness of tHe~l^alita Ti ans;^ his 
intense dislike oT'rcgimcntalibh mid even of authority make 
him assume soldiering only ivitli distaste. The only affirmation 
tliat an American ivill take to heart seriously is the affirmation 
of freedom, an affirmation that is more tlian enough to counter- 
balance those of his enemies. Because at his best he believes 
implicitly in the value and dignity of the individual, he is the 
loser in any mass movement and will enjoin on himself, even 
when indistinguishable from the mass, as ivhcn he is a soldier, 
some singulai'ities that ivdll make him feel distinguished among 
them. But if a very great strength comes from a belief in 
freedom, a very great danger also arises. Over a hundred years 
ago, observing America in its extreme youtli, De Tocqueville 
observed that “liberty may be conceived, by those ivho enjoy 
it, under two different forms: as the exercise of a universal right, 
or as tlie enjoyment of privilege,” and in speaking of the first 
of these forms of liberty, he concludes: 
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* From the moment wKen ihw notion of liberty has pene- 
trated deep!) into the nunds of the people, and has soUdly 
eaubluhfd lUelf there, absolute and arbitrary u 

thenceforth but a usurpation, or an accident, for, if no one 
u under any moral obligation to tubmit to anoUicr, it folJcrw? 
that the sovereign \nll can nglitfuUy emanate only from the 
union of the wilh of the whole. From lliat tin o patsiv'c obedi- 
ence loses its diaractcr nf morality , and there is no longer a 
medium bets^'een tlie Imld and nrinly virtues of the ciuren 
and the ttase crvnpliance of the slave In proportion as ran]:s 
become equalised this notion of lilicrty tends naturally to 
prevail," 

Nothing that has been written since the time of Dc ToequevtUe 
conflicts with the elementary jusucc of hjs statement, yet It is 
tmposublc to underestimate the semantic dangers of the two 
conflicting interprtlauons of hlicrty /Vll the advantigcs that are 
acquired by a nation determmcil to be free drmocraUc, and as 
far as possible egalitanm are lost v^hen there esusts a conspiracy 
to Tdrutaie conceptions of prmlege and u is useless at this Ulc 
date to deny the cwstencc of the privilcgr of wealth in America, 
where even to-day less than 8 per cenL of the population cam 
moft tlitn 4 ooo doflart a yew Tlie Act that there arc sitrtilir 
vast incquahtic* in wealth m Russia does not affect the- issue, 
Uicrc should not be the vast inequalities of wealth tliat exist In 
Amenca, and it should not br potsible for one man to control 
whole lodustncs If, for example it should luppen that on Asiatic 
ration m a War should be aslsed to deodc to form an alliance 
either with Soviet Runii or America, it would tend to follow 
Amenca on die grounds that Amenca offers a greater example 
of freedom, but it might tend to follow Russia on the ground 
that Russia offers on the whole a more egalitarian democracy 
Tt is not pcrtsiblc m Soviet Russia for a man to acquire by the 
acadcntal discovery of ml wtIU the power represented by two 
hundred million doUan, and there is more tlian one millionaire 
ift Tews who has acquired dits power This u not (o suggest any 
illegality or moral mdignalion that men can acquire these pow*cn 
m America and still less is it to suggest dial the ftthen of the 
Revolution demanded an egilitarivn democracy Bui it is 
necessary to insist that democracy in the present age suffers 
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checks and restraints whenever there are vast inequalities of 
wealth and that some means are necessary to destroy great 
privilege for the same reason that the American government is 
bound by its own laws to destroy monopolies wherever they 
exist. 

Just as the word democracy as seen by the Russians mean^ 
the rule of the people, i.e. of the proletariat, i.e. of the governing 
bureaucracy that has taken upon itself the charge of the prole- 
tariat, i.e. of a dictatorial bureaucracy that has nothing in 
common with the rule of the people, so freedom may mean, in 
Lord Acton’s words, “the assurance that every man shall be 
protected in doing what he believes his duty against the influence 
of authority and majorities, custom and opinion,” or it may 
mean “the enjoyment of privilege.” Since the announcement of 
the Four Freedoms, which are not so much freedoms as rights, 
the confusion has grown worse. And because men live and fight 
under the tmsubstantial banners of words, to which they attach 
vast meanings, the danger increases. Where there are two entirely 
opposing conceptions of freedom — it is significant that for the 
Communists freedom bears the meaning of “privilege” — ^it is 
necessary to determine which is the meaning to be assumed by 
America. “This is the voice of freedom,” General MacArthur 
remarked on returning to the Philippines. The cynic may 
remark that the Philippine peasant was indeed freed from the 
Japanese, but it is not so certain that he was freed from the 
feudal landlords of the Philippines. There are a million possible 
connotations of freedom, but freedom from the exorbitant 
demands of the extreme right or the extreme left, firom the rule 
of the robber barons and the rule of the dogmatic bureaucrats 
must from now on be included within any viable definition. There 
can be no real freedom in Russia where a man is free to vote only 
for a single party. For the same reason it is unlikely that real 
freedom can emerge in a country where fantastic riches and 
fantastic poverty live side by side. 

The theme of American freedom is a power in the world. The 
South Americans, the Asiatics, the unsubmerged nations of 
Europe, and even the Afi-icans have looked since the American 
Revolution, but most desperately now, to America for leadership 
in the struggle for emancipation, and it would be the greatest 
disservice to the nations of the world if America refused to assume 



tliu Icadcntiip The imperfect, became ambivalciit, freedom of 
America confronU the perfect tyranii) of nnd though a 

blunt V4*eapon u far better than no %AiTapon at iU, Ti -would be 
folly to UtroM away the wbeutone and not maltc It slmrpcr, for 
the itrength of the people depends precisely upon their crtscise 
of iiecdom Tlie Antcricani arc strong and may become stronger, 
but ihei wiU not become stronger unless they rccogmre that the 
cacrcisc of freedoin in\'Cil\cs the cacrasc of the soaal weapon, 
Vtldeh t$ the cncouragemetit of freedom whercstr it can be found 
ITow strong, then, ore the Americans* No final equation is 
possible since llicre arc so many different forms of national 
Btrenglh, though it must lie insisted that die itrengih of a massed 
aim), navy, and air force is no more than a reflection of the 
ftrenglh of the people If physical aigour w-crc a enterion, the 
Amaricans ivould possets greater strength than aii) nation except 
Sweden, but against this nmst be set the tccmnigly ummporUnt 
but disconcerimg fact that the cunsumpuon of aspirins lias 
quadnipletl in America m ten )a:an while the consumption in 
Sweden has mercased only by a quarter As Lenme discoacrcd 
m 0 / Mice end Mttt, phpical \igour may be a babibty rather 
than :tn at&ct, and chronir nenousnets does not help n nation at 
war There can be no uhinutts of pliysical \igour a bruUlucd 
Chinese soldier may march ftrthcr and fight a more bitter battle 
on %*egetablcs and nee, on an mcorac of 30 cenu a month, than 
n mcchanired soldier who lias good food and the finest military 
equipment If It is true, os some authontics arc consanced, that 
m the next war the machines the atom bombs, and the bacteria 
waif cancel each other out, tn which ocmntftcs arc the people widi 
ilie moat staying posver’ Reading Dr Kinsey t report, It would be 
easy to be convinced that American sexual vigour would be 
greater than that of Russia, for there is presumably n coirelatian 
between staying power and sexual vigour, but we lade oompar- 
tUjlc figures for die Russians How do we measure when a nation 
or a Qvahrauon is becoming efTetc? Reading Dr Toynbee, must 
wt conclude that the Dark Ages arc upon us and all ciidicadons 
cccept the moat brutal and dctcrrninrdly acquisitive arc doomed 
to extinction* Tlie growth of nations and ovihratiom obcyi a 
law more complex dian a simple equation Ijctwcen cltidlcnge and 
response the fantastic portnui of the cbfr<timbcn iias hide 
enough to do with out present urgencies 
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Here we come to a landscape where there are few definitions 
to help ns. It is almost certainly true that the real strength- of a 
nation, like the real strength of a man, lies ip the strength of its 
friendships and loves. On the retention of the alliance against 
all Hitler’s rages depended our victory. What of the next war? 
What of the armed peace, which must remain until the wisdom 
of a general demobilization descends upon us like the flames of 
Pentecost? The alliance between America and the sixteen free 
states of Europe has been confirmed, but what is the vadidity of 
an alliance between a country superbly capitalist and sixteen 
countries that are, in a lesser or greater degree, socialist? 
Mercifully .for the sixteen states, and mercifully also for 
America, the alliance is based on the common interest of the 
preservation of essential freedoms and rights and is not only 
a weapon forged against the Communists. If it were, it might 
suffer the same fate of the Spanish Republican Government, 
which failed, not only because it was opposed by the superior 
equipment of Fascist states, but because it contained too many 
discordant elements who could be massed together only imder 
the ensign of anti-Fascism, which is too negative an ensign 
to be worth dying for. The same fate will overcome the Grand 
Alliance of the seventeen states unless something entirely positive 
is put in the place of anti-Gommunism, for merely to fight for 
survival in a world so weary and war-tom as the world we live 
in is not enough. The real strength of America and of the Grand 
Alliance will only emerge when a positive pronoimcement of 
aims has been assured. It is not enough to feed the hungry nations 
for a while; they may be hungry again and turn in despair to 
whatever political philosophy assists them most to believe that 
the millennium is near. The single word Libertas scribbled in 
chalk on the walls of Italy may not work its magic again; other 
words will be needed. Even the preservation of essential freedoms 
is not enough; their expansion will be required if the Com- 
munist wave is to be rolled back to its obscure origins. Much, 
much more than lip service to the goddess is required. There must 
be acts of humble service and understanding and meditation; 
the guns cannot be assured of victory when the uricertainties of 
power are so manifest. We may never know who drops the first 
atomic bomb, but we may know who are our friends. Sterling 
and dollar diplomacy failed to hold Singapore in 1941 and 
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Tinatni tn it^B ilie Mah)i were bought bj the JapinMC and 
the Ponanumans rebelled agaimt thar otto gmcminait, and 
both \*ere tc> poin«, of incalculible importance to t!ic •dliancc 
ThecndofpOHrriiJtillfncnd»lup and the seme of community 
It ji tn these dangcroui, tmeharted, and extremely humble 
regioM that American »trcngth Is most mcfiiliy exerted In these 
regions the "InenttsKip Tram'* ^icr forms a greater service than 
the Furopcan Rccotci^ Programme and techniques and 
mechanical skills acquired b> foreign students m America have 
a more lasting encet than gum It ts in ihrv rcgiotw that sve find 
ouncives perpctuall} reminded that the wort! “freedom” come* 
from the same Angto-Saxnn root as the v^ord friend,* and that 
power as pure supremacy u an imitation to disaster b> the wny of 
htihni If Mr Luces American century in winch 'All povver fir 
tiic Amcncani ’ ukci the place of the battle-cry ‘All power for 
the Soviell/* ever coma ilxiut America perisha It was Hitler 
who fint observed publirU tliat the mcclntucal meam were 
available for the conquat by one powerful nation of tlic syorld, 
forgetting that no mechanical meani were available for the 
coaqucsi of hearts, though there cx«t sufhaent for their cxier- 
inixution Tlic csoicnc dream was mapped out even to the 
extent of the number of divisions which were to hold Clima 
twenty four Uitnisand icchmesan* were to holtl down four 
hundred million determined peasants It is unlikely that any 
other power wU ever possess the same hopes 
But there nre other eonquesu more lasting than purely military 
conquests, and some hint of the real strength of America n given 
m an cxecumc order issued by the President to the Lend Lease 
Administration, General Liscnhower, and the Department of 
State, wliich read 

"No one Will go hungry or without the other means of 
livelihood in any territory occupied by the United Nations, 
tf tt u humsttljf f^tisthU to irale iht netfucay jupp}irt arailahU to 
thm Weapons will also be supplied to the pcopla of those 
lemtoncs to hasten the defeat of the Axis ’* 

IVeapons were sent m uncounted numbers, and in a very real 
sense Uicy wrcrc the weapons of freedom, but it ii not by weapons 
nione that freedom is guarded Other more formidable and more 
complex machines are required the other means of livelihood 
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are as important as foodj for without them there can be no hope 
of freedom. In a hesitant way these weapons have been sent to 
the tmsubmerged countries of Europe — libraries have been built 
up; occasionally professors have been sent abroad; there are 
schemes in operation for the exchange of students; but fe^v 
Germans have come to America on scholarships since the end 
of the war, there have been no sociological surveys of the peasants 
in northern Greece, Iran, or China, since the war no universities 
have been built up on foreign soil for the use of foreign students, 
and in general the sociological weapons have not been used. 
Food and machines have been sent abroad in vast and merciful 
quantities, but self-help demands that the real strengtli of 
America should be made visible, and this real strength does not 
lie wholly or ultimately in guns. There is always the choice 
between guns or butter, but neither in themselves breed a taste 
for freedom. “If it is humanly possible to make the necessary 
supplies available to them” — ^it is precisely the human possibilities 
that must be examined. When Mr. Jimmy Durante says, “Leave 
da people da hell alone,” he is stating an important thesis of 
democratic government, but it is not a valid extension of this 
thesis to let people who are starving and frozen alone, nor is it 
a valid thesis to allow them to believe, as so many people do, 
that America is intolerant of everything except its own mechani- 
cal power and is concerned only with establishing military bases. 
There are other kinds of bases. There seems to be no reason why 
schools of freedom should not be opened, nor why for every 
soldier sent abroad into a foreign state there should not be one 
free man, sociologist, scientist, student, or workman, to represent 
the permanent interests of peace and the permanent expansion 
of the barriers of freedom. Though Albert Camus insists that 
“mankind’s long dialogue has just come to an end,” he can 
bring no evidence in support of it. The dialogue continues; it 
continues to the last torture chamber, the last scaffold, and the 
very doors of the incinerators. We live in a world where murder 
is legitimate; it is the better part of our strength and faith to fight 
the exercise of its legitimacy and to do it as free men, and if 
possible as peaceful, but always as men conscious of our duties to 
the world. Those who possess rights have the duty to make these 
rights known and then to ensure that others possess the same 
eights; there are no other safeguards. The ultimate strength of 
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Ammca appear* prea»dy here, not In the inchoate ptam of the 
IVjmItams an4 Lucca to malcc an American century come into 
etatence hj the nmiie of nuhtary power. 

It it significant that the moit amlnpous mihtarj project for 
the Ammean government of the world came from an ex-Com- 
muTuit, Utc Bumliams, the Malrau** Ui'* Kootlcrj ^^iU alivays 
attempt to employ the ideological methodt of Communirm 
agTinit the Cbmmiintitr and ftil hccaure their mindi have been 
case-hardened by ihr fortnuUs of pov» er and because they see 
power only In tcmii of dominance Free men ice power in 
Ciixn' act of fncndthip, every ocdiangc of gifts* every jeliolarly 
and scicnufic progress Tlic war for (rccdom can be waged a* 
bitterly ai a nuhtary w-ir even on toaologicaJ Icvrli, but it needs 
muinng pauence and the ability to see power in all lU fonnj, 
not all of them arc spectacular 

Tn the struggle for freedom Americans have advantages that 
are denied to other nations Unlike NabonaJ Socialism, the 
American wa) of life (which is not unbridled free enterprise 
only) is for tarpori Ji is a simple wa>, based profoundly on the 
ortiered communities of the old New England settlements There 
are ether cliaracteristics of the Americans that give them a 
jingnlar advanuge U is not nniraportani that Melville was a 
lailfir* Tborcau a penal mater. Whitman a painter and a car- 
penter, and Eugene O’.Veill has been a tailor, a mule-tender 
on a cattle boat, a clat in a mail-order office, and a cub reporter 
for a Connecticut newspaper There was from the begmmng an 
Amerlcait tradition of venturing into all kinds of trades and 
mingling with all kinds of people. Tt has given them at thar best 
a natural feeling for the shapes and conltgurations of people 
and things, a roggcdncn without solanmty, and a sense that 
“each mm is as good as the next '* An mvTtcrste optimism 
accompanied the Americans throughout their history until about 
the year l pat, or perhaps earher, for the first signs of the "terror 
front across the waters” were announced in ^Ir T S Ehot'l 
The llaite Jjimf, widi its vuion of the hooded hordes swarming 
ovrr'endlcts plains and the filling towers of all Europe It was 
at this time that the Americana reined thit ihtir (clf-confidcnce 
had been broached, and from Europe there came to them "the 
very fine and twisi^ fears*' that had field Europe by the throat 
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A new age had come. It became necessary to revise the founda- 
tions upon which America reposed. 

It was part of the irony of those times'^ that America, the 
strongest of existing nations even then, should have been con- 
scious of some inherent and undefined weakness. It was seen 
dimly that America and Soviet Russia had more in common than 
most people suspected. John Reed saw in Soviet Russia the same 
forces that produced the American War of Independence. It was 
a simplification which could hardly be avoided once Lenin had 
postulated that Communism was only another name for the 
electrification of all Russia, The Americans, with their mechani- 
cal genius, were warmly welcomed at the birth of the Soviet 
Revolution, and both the Americans and the Soviets could 
' dismiss with scorn the faint reproaches heard from Europe, which 
said that both America and the Soviet Union were still in the 
nineteenth century, the one deifying force and energy, the other 
accepting almost in its entirety a mechanistic view of the world 
and a curious incomprehension of the rights of man. There were 
at least some similarities that could not be dismissed so easily. 
But the Russian Communists, who demanded that the Rxissian 
people should be atheist though they were deeply religious, that 
they should surrender all their property to the State though the 
peasants had possessed property only for about seventy years, 
were essentially bureaucrats compelled to wage continual 
bureaucratic warfare against the Russian people, who since the 
, earliest days of their history had fought against the inflictions of 
bureaucracy. The irony lay in the deliberate introduction of 
tyranny a few months after the government of Prince George 
Lvov had banned tyranny for ever. A thousand strands of 
contradictory impulse moved the Russian people and if they 
worshipped machines and fought desperately during the wars 
of intervention, the impulses were still complex in spite of the 
simplicity of the^r slogans. In comparison with the Russian 
mentality as revealed by her great novelists, Americans were 
generally simpler, more devout, and more uncritical; American 
minds did not, except in infrequent cases, move with the impetus 
of lightning flashes hurled across the heavens; they were more 
rooted to the earth, and more concerned with human issues. 
Americans did not believe in the messianic prophecies of Marx, 
not only because they had never examined the prophecies but 
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laccausc Uiq \souId ml normally Attach tmixirtAncc to pro- 
phoacJt though the Mon7«?ni left Independence, AIusouH, 
at the call of a prophecy that v^-aa incredibly tnic. It v-os part of 
the Jtfcngih cf the Amcncan people that they thoiiijht out their 
ipintual fbundationa ddibcratdy and pondcroud), and having 
put their truit in frccdon, tefiued to alter an>*thinp exMpt the 
most mintite details, with the result that Roger ^NllUanM, Tliomas 
JencMon, Abraham Lincoln, and In our own da> Dand Lahenthal 
seem to be fpcaking at the same lime and place of identical 
things, and all of iKcm arc speaking of something mjthical that 
has nerer been entirely obtained, though it is almost within 
reach When David Libenthal said— 

‘'Ttic fiindamcntal tenet of Communism u tliat the Slate is 
an end m itself and that therefore the powers whicli tiie State 
exercise over the individual arc without any ethical standards 
to limit tlwm This 1 deeply dulvheve But it is very nsy to 
talk about being agamit Communisnu It is equally important 
to belim: those things that provide a tat^^^y^ng and cfTccfivr 
alternative, 

'*TradjUQnall> democracy has been an affirmation and 
affirmAtiv'c docWin" rather than merely a nt^tivc one, I 
bdicv’c — and 1 do lo conceive the Comtitutton of die United 
Stales to rest upon, as does rchpon— the fundamental pro- 
position of the integrity of the Individual, and that all govern- 
ment tind all priv'atc msutudom must be designtd to promote 
and to protect and defend the miegniy and the dignity of the 
individual, that this is iheetscnliid meinng of the Combtutlon 
nndthcBiUofRighu ** 

he was not only employing Uie language of the Founding Fathers 
tt> controvert Senator McKellar, a Crump-nudiinc front man, 
vlio was as incapable of understanding ilic generous impulses 
of the Amcncan rcvolutionarie* as George III, bat he was 
placing huTBrlf predicly and accurately m the main line of the 
Ammcan tradiuon Tlierc was nothing in the least new in the 
expression of his opinions, only, as the years liad gone by, greater 
weight and debberation had been placed on the idea of the 
human integrity that the Founding Failicrs had taken as a 
matter of course Just as in Europe the glonous architecture, the 
ntuals, Uic pano^y, imd hereditary rights had maintained an 
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unbrokeri tradition, so in America, in spite of all the evils of boss 
politicians, it was the tradition of human integrity and freedom 
that formed the solid core of belief. If the destiny of America can 
be explained in moral terms, it may be explained only as a ' 
broadening, an elevating, and a resurrection of all that is meant 
by human dignity. It is the main strength and the main weakness 
of the Americans that they believe implicitly in morality, the 
basic morality of mankind against the heaven-shrieking im- 
mhrality of tyranny. When Thomas Paine threw his thunderbolts 
at the King, he threw them in the name of celestial freedom, 
and it seemed to him, as indeed it was, perfectly appropriate 
that celestial rather than earthly freedom should be invoked. 

The ageless debate, the continual interpretation of the differ- 
ehces between tyranny and freedom continues, though the voices 
of the debaters are now provided with sharper cutting edges. It 
is not in any sense a recent debate; it began long before Job 
found himself at the mercy of powers greater than his own. 
Essentially it revolves around the meaning of the word “free- 
dom.” “As I would not be a slave,” said Lincoln, “so I would 
not be a master. This expresses my idea of democracy.” It was 
not the whole story, as Jefferson had discovered previously when 
his strictures against slavery were edited out. Something more 
clear-cut than tautology is required. Whitman’s panegyrics, 
though by far the most insistent and the most beautiful, were not 
“the standard to which men can repair,” if only because there 
were too many standards in his poems, all vociferously fluttering 
and veering in the wind; yet he was by far the most eloquent 
and sincere, and with Melville he was the first to enlarge upon 
the “glory of democracy/’ and the very humanness that lay in 
' the heart of American freedom at its finest. The original Declara- 
tion of Independence was written in the language of the phil- 
osophers; with Melville and Whitman it received the imprint 
of the human spirit. It is important to remember that the con- 
tinual debate on the terms and meanings of democracy was 
entirely distinct from prophecy. There is no insistence on the 
imaginary iron laws of history that give reverberation to The 
Communist Manifesto. The generation that produced Locke could 
not think in terms of iron laws, for history was seen to be far too 
various to be obedient to a continuing pattern: not movements, 
but the behaviour of men was seen to be the criterion. And so it is 
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ihii wh^ti ^farx the beoirgefluie, the petty Ixmrgroisie, 

jitKi the prfJetamt, trrtti/ig tlirni as ami 4 m some formal * 
eqtiat!on,tAying,for example, ai hemp m Tht CkmTrnmisi Afanfts% 
that the lati ef the Uitiffiwti tocJely it-aj to dcjtmy feudal *ocict> 
root and branch preparatory to jU o\s-n destruction in the Itnal 
phiic of the woJuUonar) ttrujjple of the jjroJetamt, he 
unpljini;^ that a whole w>cirty wxiuld commit ruicidc of tu own will 
iJmpIj »! order that the liw should ijc ol>r^ed But what liappcju 
when the Tahlcs of ll c Law arc not obcjrd^ ^Vhat happens, for 
eaample, if iJie dneJopmfi’ piticm of wciely brealcs tlouTi the 
walls between sonetiea’ \Micn he wrote in th*" Preface to the 
Cfthfst^Pi>itt!^aI^^'%mrthAt *no»oailfomi pensho until all the 
productive forces f<jr which it providtstcope hwelieendcveloped,'’ 
lie vrat inVTntmit a law that hiu nodun^t common with the 
expotence of hutory Socieurs ha"* pcnihed before they havt 
compicteljr dcvTloped, eftber by the mva,sion of tnlxamcn from 
abroad or Iry IrcaUicry from wiUun The encompassing patterns 
of hutory are too variable for iron laws, and it was tlic particular 
grmus of the Anglo-Amcrtcan concept of hutory that it provided 
llu: ffcatest possible freedom of devxlopmcnt, riot the Laws of 
Iwtoiy, but the moral laws were ripdly invoked 
It u in ihii lemtory tliat the conflict bctwTcn Commuruim 
atvtl democracy becomes most acute If history obep unyielding 
laws, iheporpotci of tnnrahty are forfeit and *'cclaual freedom*^ 
becomes a mcaningleii phratc without the funtot rttcmblincc 
Ut anphlng that cxiiis m the minds of men A blind and «n- 
rdefiung law demands bbnd and unrelenting obedience^ la 
iuclj*and-^nich a Cuhion the proleianai will take power from the 
Iwargeoistc, m s«cb-and-iuch a fishion national tbfTerencci and 
aiitagomimi will pcnih — the bhni! law remains, operating in a 
vacuum, ilie arms of the windmill continually revolving, though 
no hreaUi of air ever comes to touch them. 

Tliere arc itill other wap in whicli the Commumit definitions 
of hutoiy' fly in the face of the Anglo-Amencan defimtions When 
Marx vvTom— 

‘‘National diflcTcnccs and antagonisms arc to-day vanbhing 
ever more and more vvilli the development of tlie Iwurgeome, 
free trade in the world market, the uniformity of industrial 
production and the conditions of life corresponding ilicreto, 
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but with the victory of the proletariat they will vanish still 
faster, so that with the disappearance of the classes within the 
nation the state of enmity between nations will come to an 
end,” 

the first part of his thesis was true, but the second part intro- 
duced the same messianic visions that have clouded all Communist 
issues, and it was the strength of the Anglo-American idea that 
it was directed precisely toward “the development of the bour- 
geoisie, free trade in the world market and uniformity of in- 
dustrial production,” not because this was the law of history, but 
because the conditions of the time demanded the widest possible 
markets. The very real strength of America lay precisely here — 
in the pliancy and feverish experiment and the basic sense of 
morality that ruled and continued to rule where all iron laws 
failed. And the final issue was freedom, under whatever disguise, 
and freedom by definition opposed the ancient laws on the iron 
tablets; man, not law, was the measure of all things. 

But if there was strength there were also weaknesses in the 
Anglo-American pattern. The urgency of the moral laws was 
not always recognized, and Anglo-American expediency could 
work for profit as ably as the G.P.U. But the significance of the 
moral law should not be minimized: the Civil War was fought 
very largely on moral issues, and if we are to imagine the scope 
of this civil war in modem terms, it would be necessary to invent 
a civil war on Russian soil between the Russians of the west and 
the G.P.U. in control of the slaves in the east. The issues of 
morality have not been faced by the Communists. When Maxim 
Gorky wrote to Lenin pleading that enough blood had been shed 
in the Revolution, he was\answered with vituperation, and when 
Stalin was asked why it was necessary to murder so many 
kulaks, he answered that everything that opposed his programme 
must be resolutely crushed to extinction, but even the evil have 
their martyrs, and mass murder provides no solution to the 
development of historical problems except to cancel them 
completely, and by cancelling men nothing is gained and every- 
thing is lost since their potentialities are cancelled with them. 
The moral law implies mercy and understanding,^ and though 
mercy and understanding are the hardest of human virtues to 
acquire, they, also, have their place in history for the same reason 
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that a mothtr i* tncrafal anti undtrswndtng to *i hclptcsi baby 
And jujt aj there are no iron Um that desenbe the infrmte 
ponibilitici of the gfo'Aih of a human being lo the British and 
Ameneans refused to lubscribe Iron laws to the dcv'clopmcnt of 
thetr hwtoncal ootutwn 

Any examination of the strength of the Araencan people muit 
include an examination of the undcrl>nng * gospel of freedom'' 
fJiat ihfnmit them That freedom in America has many disguises 
that some of th'*se duguncs arc pemiciovo and in Uo’oicnt and 
resemble tlic masls of w itclwloctori tlut ocn m America 
tjTartny masquerades a* freedom and freedom herself is compelled 
to tna-Hpicmdc as t)T-uiny dtics not concern us now, fir we arc 
concemrsi vnlh the evolutioji of an idea that ts natis'c to the 
Amcncins The supreme hoax of the Communists was to invent 
A mirror Unguage in which firedom meant the freedom of a 
iingl'* class to do as it pleased which in turn could mean only 
the freedom to tyrannise, and this temUtd from in imerprtuuon 
of hutor) that gssT \alidit> to the class and none to die In* 
dmduah It w in dm sense that Communism dchberatelj begs the 
question of tyraiin) and does not esen attempt to solve the 
dilBcuIt equadoQ b^ween U c individual and the State. Democ* 
raev eitoosm a more difficult and wintlmi, courscj sufTcrs greiltr 
hazardst allowi too often die emergence of the petty l)Tint, but 
set! checks and hmitatiom to the power of government, and to an 
extent now unrealizable in Russia allows the growth of the 
individual according to the patterns of tndividtid growth, not 
to the patterns of govenunent And by allowing lo great a trust 
to the tndividuai, democrat) offen him the tecompensc of his 
own free dcveJopracnl, wluJr tyranny must bind and cniiimct 
him so that whenever he pushes out n new branch or leaf, the 
brancli or leaf must be lopped off die poets must be iilmced, the 
tabourcr must never movx without government permission from 
bis pbice of residtnrc, the muuam must write according to 
motdi supplied by the government, and the inevitable gigantum 
which displays itself in nil tyrinnia demands that men should 
stand, not only m die shadow of the machine, but in the sliadow 
of the miraculous Father wlio leads the revolution TJie iron law 
becomcj mytliolc^ and nightmare, a new created god liemandi 
the allegiance of all men, but no dironc is so Insecure as a mythic 
throne> and die mythology is constantly clnngmg, nuy move 
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left one moment and right the next, or by the laws of synthesis 
change unaccountably in a moment of its opposite. Against all 
this tlie slow simplicity of the American theme, hardly changing, 
rooted on the point of honour that is human dignity, remains 
steadfast. The robber barons, the bosses, and the huge corpora- 
tions can make no dent in it. And though greater depths of 
meaning and untold thousands of assoeiations have formed 
accretions upon the ^vords democracy and freedom, there is no 
essential difference between tlic statements of Americans a 
hundred years ago and tlicir statements of purpose to-day. 
Common Cause, an organization that has recently examined the 
meaning of democracy, defines it as simply and purposefully as 
Whitman when he wrote the definition which, after Milton; still 
remains the most wonderful of all; and there is nothing surprising 
in the fact that the prosody of Whitman, the rhythms, even the 
juxtaposition of words derives from a Shakespearean sermon on 
mercy, which in turn derives from the thirteenth-century anthems 
of the Victorines: 

“Liberty relies upon itself, invites no one, promises nothing, 
sits in calmness and light, is positive and composed, and 
' knows no discouragement. The battle rages wth many a loud 
alarm and frequent advance and retreat — the enemy friumphs 
— the prison, the handcuffs, the iron necklace and ariklet, the 
scaffold, and lead balls do tlieir work . . . the cause is asleep 
. . . tlie strong tliroats are choked in their own blood, the 
young men drop their eyelashes to^vards the groimd ^vhen 
they pass each other . . . and is liberty gone out of tliat place? 
No, never. When liberty goes, it is not tlie first to go nor the 
second nor third to go. ... It is the last. When the memory of 
the old martyrs are faded utterly away . . . when the large 
names of patriots are laughed at . . . when the boys are no 
more christened after them but christened after tyrants and 
traitors instead . . . when the laws of the free are grudgingly 
permitted and laws for informers and spies are sweet to the 
taste of the people . . . when you and I walk abroad upon, the 
earth strong witli compassion at the sight of numberless 
brothers answering our equal friendship and calling no man 
master, and tvhen we are elated with noble joy at the sight of 
slaves . , . when the soul has ecstasy over the word and deed 
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thJtl pJit bacV A lirlpltB JunocCTt peiion into any* cruel ift- 
finiuty when the s^vanM of CTingcrs, sucltm, doughfaces, 
Itcc of pohticj, planneri of ily mvolution ibr tJt«r ohtj prefer- 
nicjit obtain a response of love Ami deferente from the people 
•is hen It 11 to (je a bound boob> and a rogue iti office 
at a high salary than Uic poorest free mechanic or farmer tnth 
hu lat unmovi^ fmm hu head and ff rm eyes ami a candid and 
generous heart and when *mitit> or opprtsuon on a large 
scale or a small scale can he tried on without its ptintxhmcnt 
following duly ifiw or ratlicr whm all life and all the souls 
of men and wcimm are discliarged from any part of the earth 
—then only sLiJl the inriinct <•>! hlicrt) be disdiargcd from that 
part of the earth '* 

\Sh\t IS certain is tliat the incimng ind application that arc 
given to tlic Words freedom and demoemry svill decide the 
destiny of America, and since the meaning changea liut slowly 
and [f clear to moit Ameneans, it ts on the nppheation that 
everything will depend, and a great part of the real strength of 
America ts jropardirrd whenever the applic.tUon fuls How 
demteratie, then, u America? It wmild l*e rosy enough to provide 
ittflicient ({uotationj from even the most reaettorury Vress in 
America to show that the nppheatron of detnocmey iits been i 
progroaivc failure, that c\ery conretv-sbic tymnoy has at one 
time or other Jicen practised in America, itial men ore lopped 
totl thiselled into sliajic by iron economic fprees, and that the 
Four Freedoms arc ugmficamly lacking in America, os they arc 
UcVmg ehcwherc “Tlic dutmgutshing feature of B5 pcf cent of 
the jaili of the country arc filth, the herding together of con- 
vict^ enmmab and pcTjom awaiting trial, the mingling of well 
With foully discueti tndiwduab the prevalence of bedbugs 
and her,** wrote a drstmguiThcd pcnologut in Tff Anuh cf tfa 
A'^ua’t of Pehttral and Sofia! Satntt in September, iQgt 

The Htaierp Disjttt for August, 19 jG, contained the deliberate 
statement that "through public neglect and legishtivc penny- 
pinching, state afler state lias allowed lU institutions for the 
mentally sick to degenerate into little more than concentration 
camps, with scores of deaths of patients following beatings by 
attaidanu ’* Jolin Gunther m /and/ VS^ says simply that 
"what the poll uix redly mcam, in the vrords of jcnningi Ferry, 
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is that the majority of people in seven states have no voice in 
Government.” Carey McWilliams in III Fares the Land records 
that “in the Southern states the net annual cash earnings of hired 
workers, whether share-croppers or wage-hands, only occasion- 
ally exceed Sioo per worlcer and even wth perquisites seldom 
exceed $150.” There is now no doubt at all that third-degree 
punishment is officially encouraged by the poUce, that Negroes 
in many states are still treated as slaves, that boss rule remains in 
many state capitals, and that complete equality, as De Tocque- 
ville said, continually eludes the grasp of the people who, when 
they think they hold it fast, “see it flying, as Pascal says, with 
eternal flight.” There is no egalitarian democracy in the strictest 
sense in America, and there are all the unsolved evils of mechan- 
ization. A towering indictment can be made against American 
practice. But though America is infinitely harmed by its non- 
practice of democracy, it is infinitely strengthened by its practice 
wherever it occurs. A transitional stage seems to be occurring 
now. Instead of boss rulers, cities are being increasingly governed 
by city managers. Neither are purely democratic, but the city 
/ manager has, at least the advantage of oflering more efficient 
, government'. The greatest havoc in the fabric of democracy in 
America has been caused by bossism, which has occurred and 
can only occur when the people abdicate their , democratic 
responsibilities. At the same time the greatest good results from 
the increasing determination of the people to destroy bossism, 
and any indictment must take into account the gradual elimina- 
tion of the bosses, democracy, which surpasses all other systems 
in its demands on the time and energy of its citizens, suffers in 
America from the fact that Americans are impatient to use their 
own time for their own ends, and from the fact that a sense of 
community of interests is difficult to achieve in an industrial 
civilization. But no one can doubt that the main current is 
toward the elimination of the evils that arose as a result of the 
frontier civilizations of the last century. If America were perfect, 
its perfection would be incredible; only the shallowest congress- 
men deny the imperfections of America. The test, as always, is 
whether the poorest citizens are given their full rights. The 
migrant workers of America are not given their full rights, but 
there is increasing evidence to show that the federal government 
is attempting to challenge the rights of their employers. Most 



imporUJJi wf alJ, Ihe j«rrca«ng pmrr of the frtJrnJ povnmrncnt 
to itttmciK: on all Trttta> that coneem the foaU welfirc of the 
lUition « a factor that mmt be rccloncti ^vlth Kothln;; » caster 
dian to compile itatistics showiiy; the Jn'rjaalitjej of the focjal 
distribution of the nation^ but it is necessary to tccopmrc that 
Increased atd for old-a:;c pcmloncrj, increased grants for cduca* 
iron and the irtmeiidous burden of social Imtirancc suggest that 
Amenen u ilosvl) becoming a loaal rather than a Soaalist state 
We cannot turn bact Social sm Even in Sosie t Rusata a certain 
amount of private cnlcrpritc remsim Clesrl) the balance 
between prisnle enterprise and Soaaliim will not be the same in 
every country, and m a highly tnduitriahicd community hfcc 
Amenra private enterprise will ilwip ha\e the greater share, 
tut the fact of private cnitrpnic does not invalidate a state from 
being a social state Tlicre is i seme tn which Ixith Russia and 
Ammea arc Soaalm 

Mcihtng b so rctnsikable as the continuing legend that 
Amenca u a capitaiut country and ill Americana are capitalists 
Jt U true that finance capitihsm lUll occupies the inijor part tn 
fttdiat'^, but of the clatstc capitalist iptetn governed b> free 
eompetition and the Iiw of supply nnd demand, only a vtstigc 
tt Wt The monopolies icl like the Soviet mnnopohes, until 
iteentl) their power within their own chosen iphcrc wru illimit 
ab’c and the rewards were biyund reckoning \ct already die 
mtnetivc tawj against monopolies arc beginning to work toward 
a jolulloa which meins meviublj that they will bieik up Into 
scaaliy more useful units, and some of the natural mnnopohes 
will go into public owncnhip 

It is necessary to insist on the comparatively small place 
necupjcd by cUmc capitalnm becattjc the legend of free enter* 
prUe temams fhe tragedy so often w Out enterprise is not free, 
that the nonopohes remain tn ipiie of the ratnctivx laws, and 
the qoan monopolies in ml and arrcraft prodtiction potjoj vast 
lobbying powers m the Senate and the House of Representatives 
The two catmiwi of the tragedy of modem Amoica do not meet, 
th^' loaalJy i'rapoMible monopohes and (he destitution of the 
poorer uccUom of America are traged o at jiolci apart The 
dasjic faJlute In h msmg afier the war, largely brought about by 
the dclmmncd clTorij of s oted interests to forbid housing eacept 
on levels where huge profits could be made, remaira as a hideous 
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and continual reminder of the unsocial aspect of private enter- 
prise even when no monopolies exist, and even Senator Taft’s 
suggestion that the Government should be empowered to build 
10 per cent, of the required housing but no more, leaving the 
rest to private enterprise, suggests a shocking incomprehension 
of social issues. These social issues are clear-cut and sharply 
defined without the slightest ambiguity, and free enterprise fails 
whenever it disregards and becomes intolerant of the social 
issues involved. During the war Mr. Charles E. Wilson, President 
of the General Electric Company, stated the obligations of 
private enterprise to the defence of the nation: 

“The components of the private enterprise system should' 
take the initiative in defining the obligations the whole system 
will and can positively assume, while it defines those obliga- 
tions which it will actively support government in assuming.” 

What is needed now is something far more significant — a declara- 
tion by private enterprise describing the limits where the system 
can act freely and those other limits where the system must act 
within the order of social responsibility. Clearly, housing is 
'’^\^ithin the order of social responsibility. 

''•All this is germane to our study, for the stresses to which 
Ameii\ans are put clearly affects the strength of the people, and 
there caiXbe no greater stress than that which comes from living 
in a comnVunity where there are five essentially different types 
of enterpriser The vast influence of the public service, the in- 
creasing nuiinber of public servants, the continual battle waged 
by the Govei?»^ent against monopoly, and the increasing limita- 
tions in the c^ssic capitalist system have altered the map of 
American prodWtion, and they have even begun to alter the 
American way life, ^n expanding bureaucracy is increasingly 
being felt, and it ik ^ sign of the times that the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, with 210,0^0 employees, has morejieople working for it 
than there were in\the entire Army and Navy in the early 
’thirties. Meanwhile, >jbere is increasing recognition, due largely 
to the failure of the h\^gij^g programme in spite of the “social- 
ization” by the Govern^gm ^f investment risks through F.H.A., 
H.O.L.'G.j and other dt^jces, that planning by the Government 
and some degree of soci^^afion housing is necessary. There 
will not be a Socialist sta^g^ hut there is every reason to believe 
6 o 



t*-At a Sftoal Jtate may come about, and tome of the unfortunate 
elTccl* of the Nnv* Dwl sliould not blind m to the ncecjsity of & 
to^aal ttate* Free enterpnv: and monopoly capitalism have 
enjoyed n long run, neither ha\c prm-cd that they* vrcrc actuated 
bj toctal motive*, and n h time i!iat ih^ry either prodatmed Uie 
toctal roouve and held fast to jt, or *vtnt out of btmnec, for 
asuredly the failure m homing tvas a test case, and the fadurc 
vcjs so irrcspOTOihlc that it »ecmcd commuted -Koth a fatal 
itattnet of lelWatruction 

But tf It vTM a part of the Rteat iircngtli of Amenca to tolerate 
the abuses of imtranjmrlled frre eaierpntc and the stdJ more 
uirtrammcllcd monopolies, it was also port of their itrcngih 
Capitahim does not under normal ciecurmtancei pcnnit full 
employmrnt, or the planned use of raw mataiah, or the «>* 
ordination of re^uipmeni m industry* ** does potsets the 
piinury advantage of being luicepubic to esTry change m the 
tntmey morltel, shochs can be taicn tlvat would normally result 
w generad rnipovmihment under socialut corditions At times 
of great economic crw«, rapiialiMn ihcrdore becomes weak and 
duorFinticd The ihoi^ vahraiions arc fcU throughout the 
economic structure, and State mtcrvcntion lordly duungmduhle 
f-om ${aleSoci.di«7i enters the scene. But it u difiicult to under* 
itat^ why wnaf rs/tta/un should not be Uie next stage of the 
Cctnp'cx development through wiuch capiulum ha* pasicd 
There are already indications dot this can come about, is coming 
about, and will stay for a long while Tlic profit ihanng scheme 
of the Uncoln Flcctric Company, the NunifBudi scheme, the 
Caribbean Fbhttiei Company, the Vcncxuela Basic Economy 
Corporation and the Interrotional Basic Economy Corporation 
are indicatmns of die method to be pursued Mr Eric A* 
Johnston and, in business must Jiljcrahic or face Ute 
tbteat of economic hquidaijon Tlic law of life applies adapt or 
d.c ** U was a ifgruficant admission, for it Imph^ diat Ubour 
was Hot a oomm^ty ard busmeas powosed a social rcspoiu* 
ibihty that n hid not aclnnwledged until recently The question 
mil rematas whether the cut-throat ethics of business and ibe 
poncujon of a social comaomness arc entirely cnmjwliblc 
within a bminns organization lliat some itcpi have been made 
in Udi direction, that labour u cooperative to ail profit-sliaring 
ideas and works committees and dial capital must evolve into a 
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social instrument or perish are all undeniable. What is also 
undeniable is that the first major test of capital under social 
' conditions after the war demonstrated an extraordinary failure 
on the part of capital to assume social responsibilities; the houses 
were not built. And it stiU remains true that capitalism is not 
geared to the social community and that the creation of artificial 
wants may be criminal when real wants are not satisfied. Among 
the real wants is the want of labour to be employed, with the 
result that the deliberate creation by a planned economy of a 
pool of unemployment, as suggested by Senator Flanders, would 
itself be an anti-social act, and what is surprising is not that the 
suggestion has been made, but that it so closely conforms to the 
pattern of Soviet Russia, where the slave camps take the place 
of the “unemployment pool.” 

“The bourgeoisie [vnrote Karl Marx in The Communist 
Manifeski] during its rule of scarce one himdred years, has 
created more massive and more colossal productive forces 
than have all preceding generations together. Subjection of 
nature’s forces to man, machinery, application of chemistry 
to industry and agriculture, steam navigation, railways, 
electric telegraphs, clearing of whole continents for cultivation, 
canalization of rivers, whole populations conjured out of the 
ground — ^what earlier century had ever a presentiment that 
such productive forces slumbered in the lap of social labour?” 

Even in me history of capitahsm written by capitalists there 
has never been so disarming an admission of capital’s triumphs, 
yet it is necessary to understand that these triumphs were not 
essentially capitalist triumphs, though many of them would not 
have been accomplished so easily or so well without a classic 
capitalist economy. It is essential to recognize that Marx was 
writing at a tim^ considerably before the emergence of finance 
capital in the sen^ it acquired around the eighties of the last 
century. What is remarkable in Marx’s statement is not so much 
his panegyric on the bourgeoisie, as the fact that it was tom from 
him, that he could nourefuse, in spite of the revolutionary fervour 
of the times, to admit the supremacy of an age of bourgeois 
" advancement. But we dp not answer Marx by insisting that the 
rising, standard of living'in America is a sufficient reason for the 
continuation of capitalism in its present form, nor is it sufficient 



ximr 10 compajc Umini Sutrt ar/i Smtrt ptK« t-nn* of 
rf woiV, nor ii It raRV^mt X 3 wy thai tlio JuUkI ’ 

cf yiicei cwu ant! proftb ' doet the jolj,*’ itn^c U»s tiJdJct) ha'^d 
II no mvc than ny’rtiCMin. Tht co*nfvan)oo wth Sovirt totn* 
rnnum it aa intJn.'ancf It tnmt br accepted frtrm tljc heptn- 
cirg that a purely hmeaucTauc tvranny b tioi the form to whtth 
a great lutvm ihoul 1 tonpirc lorlf \N1i\t it at tUkr u itiU 
1 bertv aiw! demoonK^ am! neiUirr i ini\ e under untrAr*nifIIrtl 
free cftterprue. ITie j irpotca of hlietty a yi d'nto<T*ry arr not 
ftdlat^TiJ ff a here htaci rtiarlet m itrel ruJ f rirel Itas 
joci«! uicJ nor do t* c f iti? Chra;*ti giain rr-wlLft 

a»iit the purprrtci of hbertv arwl d'-inocracy f'lf a man liat a 
r ?hl to be fed at a tcavnublr ewt 


fhe trcTtinuI ji twhtr%cTr'Tti f \mrn.jtn cap ultt*n — the 
fact that that arc otrf 3 700 000 b xunm firm over t>pxjcv<K»*» 
privately otcieil famt and imwe Uian C«>ooioiyio criplo^Ttl 
wwl'T>— thcfuld not bUnd Arwicant tj tV of tn 

proving capitaham giving it tocaal fiyr^voie on a far wider 
Kale than it Jui trvxr accrmif Iid^ and noth rg » to luggirttivc 
of the final failure of cipiial m icrntJ of |■^te*^e#^ at tljr 
juternctit that ‘ AtlJ aTpl'>>wnt wrmld be inrotniutdib* with 
the frte;e3it<rpnte t^itrin which camn voth it the right tis a 
nort^ float of tmempl-jjTneni a, sutcnnii mad" rcemtjy at 
thf' In\ ataicm Banker 1 Aivjctau m Smce by an> B U of rWIiH 
* ^ A normal 11 at of unmplm . 

unlrw capltalu n arhrevn a tood tiurpow'. 
u Will r^, ^ m jo place lodaham become* fresiiablc, with the 
ravut that free cntrrptiir it to ratrictrd that it wiutrct hardV 

a^ilurc of tapttahtra » not m the lean r^crtaaiy iad w?J cn ne 

^ "O'" oilfn tbe an: nol inquabim 

“ i t^toAch thn It will be able to endure Very 





financial condition. Management by its folly eind indifference 
was beginning to reap the whirlwind. 

It would be the gravest folly to underestimate the crisis in 
capitalism. As long as capitalism refuses to accept social respons- 
ibilities, the crisis will remain, even though it is astonishingly 
true that 7 per cent, of the world’s population living in the United 
States is doing roughly 40 per cent, of the world’s work in pro- 
viding food, clothing, and shelter. But capitalism has not yet 
recognized that labour is not a commodity; it is still impatient 
of restraints, even human restraints, and it is not true, as J. M. 
Keynes said, that “avarice and usury and precaution must be 
our goods for a little longer still, for only they can lead us out of 
the tunnel of economic necessity into daylight.” There may he, 
almost certainly are, other ways, and these other ways do not 
include State tyrarmy, or avarice raised to the level where it is 
assumed to be a virtue, or even State Socialism. This is the 
problem of human skills and ingenuity. If we could devote to the 
technicalities of economic organization a fraction of the resources 
and human ability that we devise for destroying the economic 
organization of enemies when we are at war, the problem would 
be solved. Meanwhile, the frames of reference are clear. We must 
so arrange our economy that, in Mr. Eric Johnston’s tvords, 
“wealth comes to the many and not the few.” The achievement of 
America is to have brought this about within the continental 
frontiers of America on a scale never reached by any other 
country, even though 20 per cent, of the population is living on 
a weekly income of shghtly more than sixteen dollars. But the 
restless, continually dissatisfied Americans cannot be expected to 
accept such inequalities with equanimity, and that these in- 
equalities are not being accepted w'ith equanimity is suggested 
by the huge and rising strength of the labour unions with their 
10,000,000 paid-up membership and a combined wealth of three 
hundred million dollars. The unions are fast reaching the stage 
when, in spite of internal dissensions, they are likely to exert far- 
reaching political -powers; the capture of the British Government 
by Ae trade imions remains of immense significance to the 
Aunerican worker. It is therefore all the more necessary that 
capital should formulate a new policy while there is time, for 
American labour has it in its power to capture Congress and the 
Senate, What is surprising is that until recently no concerted 
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cflbrti ikTTC rmdc lou’^nj a capinrr tkit mil boa>me inoitiMr 
tinl«s capiUl lulytcnljci to tlic locul clctnanti* tlie majonty 
cf ihe workcn 

In Uie end u-c are faced with the fact that we cannot tncajtirc 
th* itrength of a people jtlttitlcallj F >'en the figure of n njinn 
birth rate u twclew for our purpewe* unce tlic nw of the birth* 
rate under Nazi Ccrmaiiy *hmv^ only a epurtoui confidence m 
the power of Gcnnati organization lo rule the world Two facton, 
bowtr’Wt remain of prime importance Hrat the mixture of facet 
b> which ta many ikilh of to tnan> ilifTcrent ktndi Kite con- 
gregated in America and jecondly the awakeiing of political 
and loctai CQtuaoirniCM, an awakenu g occufring with well 
tpettl and luth prodigimn refinemrm < f purpiwc that it nia^ be 
rUvtjx'CTcd, nficr all that those who arc thr latest on the field 
dcTi\*c thcgteatcjt benefiti Mramvliilc it U ewentiil to rctognire 
that the mixture of rices the rwc of capitalum and the adtance 
of labour alt spring from the same source Ilirte could Jiat c been 
no mixture of races xvithout the | romu'' of fir^cm, no nv of 
capital wtthrtut the cmplojznoit and sometttnet the abuse of 
fr^onif and no adxanoc of hbour wiilmut the consciousnesi 
of a iitll grwter fieedon 

Wluchner way onr tumt the fact of freedom is there, ami the 
real itrengUi of Am^^rica hex In ihr ui« of freedom, and the real 
weakness hes in the ahu'w of frccdom*-*a nvwi uncomfortable 
%wjrd— fur It challenges impUcahly and it cmpl^ of meaning 
v**Jots it Im? social content. It w ts not true lliat dcntocrac) ii 
‘*a great wo'd whose history fcmaiiw unwTitten, liceainc tlwt 
hiitor> has ^Yttn be enacted, but \S hitman was on surer ground 
wlien he wTOlc, * I can concriST of no licttcr »crv ice m the United 
Statej hcncefjiih by democrats of ihorotigb nnd heart fell 
CuOi, ilian boldly exposing the weakness Inbihttes and infinite 
rotruptiom of dcmocrary With one third of the nation III 
cJoUi^, )]1 ff(I, and f]J shcJlcrcd with some eleven mllJton 
Camiiies (about a ihirti of the total) receiving some form of 
Governincnl assistance, s^^th (jo pw cent of nil Umted States 
woikcn completely cteludetl from imcnfiploymcnt, old age, and 
Jorvivors' mtunnee, with capital refusing to face voluntary 
ojntroli and taljour intrimigent m dcnwnding higher wages 
w*icn nothing is so likely tlwn tliat higher wages will only 
increase the strains of ilic inflation, there arc n lulljcjfnt number 


of things sapping at American strength to make men wonder 
for the future. There is a blind side to the heart; there is an 
amazing political immaturity on the part of the workers; there 
is far too much corruption in high places; yet only the blindest 
fail to perceive the growth of a new strength that has little to do 
with the fantastic extent of American industrialization. Marianne 
Moore speaks somewhere of real toads in imaginary gardens; 
in America there are real men in fabulous engine-rooms, and 
nothing is more certain than that their final strength lies in 
freedom everywhere. 

For America is young, though only a few years ago she was 
old. A new fervour enlarges the land, and as Europe and the 
world grow weaker, sick with despair, or else as in the Far East 
leaping across centuries of age into still another youth, America 
redresses the weakness of others, her symbol no longer the frontier 
woodsman witli his axe, or the capitalist, but the train'of fnend- 
ship and the fireside talk. All physical barriers have been crossed; 
all frontiers have come to an end. The weakness of Europe and 
the numbing tyrannies of Russia liberated the potentialities of a 
nation that was about to rest on its laurels or ride miserably 
along the road of reaction into the terror of economic despotism. 
The last war was undecisive, but the present war against tyranny, 
which began in August, 1945, ■will decide all things. To tin's 
decision the renewed idealism, strength of purpose, and lust for 
life of the Americans seems to be dedicated as never before. “The 
last, best hope” may become the first. In a sense it is as simple as 
a phrase of Washington and as complex as a formula for uranium 
fission — that lust for a real freedom that at last is begiiming to 
dominate the American scene. 
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ON AMERICAN PO\SER 

It# /ire en an td^t tf la^id^ an incA td-o detp, erJ um ut 
to ittuggU intA the {jm!, tt uvald it !tit ttruf^lvtg inffi thi 
Dtogsitf but OUT KOj u h folh^a tit 0/ //earen, end ij 
antptnng h last tkt tertk tak* htr ruimjAjTtr'f, end the 
Dragon tn// rot tost et ui, Aut it qtiitth aUdtfit to out 

Wan IIju 

ron SRVEK TIIOLIANO >Tan iTUnkind has sought a more 
abitndant UTe on nrth, but whcTt\cr he rocs he items deiuncd 
ta meet iwtJi flulure Only in counlnc* lihcre the earth Jus been 
quicO) tamed, iciiurel) planted and laiurcty reaped, do w dis- 
eovrr at attitude toward the earth that ttiRsesU that men Ka^x 
been corc/td to talfc no more than the) need Even n China, tite 
scarred and brolen slopes and the )xllow dust ve mdence that 
man^i attempted conquest of the cixth has been turned into a 
moL \Ve (end to foriRet that the most important hatUes are not 
fought b) men, the) arc fought between seeds no Uj*gCT than a 
pinhead and a crust of earth 

Ji 15 one of the fcmhJe tromes of hiifor) tfat at the moment 
svhen the Amencans luisc suddenly tcap^ into the vitahiy of 
adult tfe the American earth thows for the fint time signs of 
bein^ exhaurted. In war men arc expendible, but sve dare not 
expend the earth The toptsoil, the runerals, the coil, the od of 
Amcrica—oll these arc being expended at a fabulous rate Th* 
useful area of the country is already tluinking away, and in the 
foreseeable future It may be neccssar) for llic Amencans to do 
Vfhat the Chinese hiix done for centuries— they may ha\e to 
gro^ their wheat on mountains 
Tim iS rot, hf)wx%er, as desperate a \cnturc as It might seem, 
the Wealth of America In natural resources 11 being drained 
away, but almost as (ost as it is licmg drained, new resources of 
agriculture are being applied, new mines arc being opened, and 
new oil wells dug ^Vhcn in igoj) President Theodore Roosevelt's 



Conservation Committee reported that six million tons of 
phosphate ought to be applied to the land every year, he was 
offering a counsel of perfection. Forty years later, when hardly 
more than three million tons were being produced and a third of 
these were being exported, the situation was one to make the 
gods despair. The gods have been despairing continually, but 
the productivity of the American land' remains as formidable as 
ever, though at present America loses two and a half million tons 
of phosphates through tlie harvesting of crops and grazing and 
another three million tons through erosion every year. Even this 
is not the end of the story. The washing away of the soil by 
improper cultivation costs America nearly four billion dollars a 
year and altogether three biUion tons of earth are swept away 
every year. The Gulf of Mexico gets rich while America gets 
poorer, but what remains is still a fabulous empire. 

The earth is in a state of famine. We cannot hope to feed all 
the inhabitants at the levels at which they should be fed. The 
population of the earth increases alarmingly. Between 1900 and 
1940 it increased by nearly six himdred million, and during the 
ten years from 1930 to 1940 it increased by two hundred million. 
The rate of increase is therefore accelerating at a rate far greater 
than the acceleration of the productivity of the earth; the old 
theorem of Malthus has returned to torment our dreams. In 
America the drift away from the farms, the hundreds of acres of 
developed land in the West that are in danger of becoming desert 
because more land is being brought under tlie plough thein the 
developed water supply wiU support, the tenuous hold of Southern 
California, the practice of "square farming on round land,” the 
reckless use of streams, and the burning off of dry vegetation in 
the springtime are all signs of warning. The physical wealth of 
America lies in its topsoil and its mines; the mines are running 
out and the topsoil is thinning down; yet, this, too, is hardly the 
whole story, for the conservators are at last at work in earnest. 
“At the rate we are going,” said Dr. Kenneth A. Reid, executive 
secretary of the Isaak Walton League of America, “the rain and 
snow have ground away three inches of soil since our coimtry 
was founded and there are only six inches left. Our descendants 
won’t have enough dirt to plant turnips.” Fear has begun to set 
men to work in earnest about the problems of the land. 

The problem of topsoil is probably tlie most serious immediate 
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prcbleari to be ficcd wih regard lo conserving Amcrtcan energy, 
and c\Tn Amcnca’i mdostnal posver, for one cannot build huge 
tnachmci and ikyscrapert tn the middle of a Sahiri Conserva- 
tion, applied stnctlv, can save all blit a fraction of the soil lliat is 
bcitig sv. cpl into the sea, »l cancomplctelj prevent the recurrence 
of the "dust bowl" Hut the problem remaiiw urgent and even 
greater cfTort svill have to be made, if the example* prosaded 
the svastc deserts of i’enn, Arabw, and Norlli Africa arc not lo 
be followed too man) people has c novv floivn tn cr North A&ica, 
seeing faintly through the imd the dim edges of the granano of 
Rome, to tie acquiescent any longer t j the dcitniction lliat comes 
from carcltessncss Rome lurrendered lo the Godis largely because 
she h4ad lost her granary by a fatal carelessness Notah China, 
once golden with abundmee, is now golden wih sand Wont 
of all, as Dr Loivdermilk lias pointrd out, is ihe di'pmal of 
populations, so tliat the land it left untenanted and the herds 
iireak down the pitiably sseai terraces llic dispersal that omse 
in r uropc and Africa as a result of the ins asions of the Gotlis and 
the Arabs hut been mirrored in America, nicre are vast centri- 
fugal imnugrations There arc great population mcreiscs in 
W'aihington, Oregon, Nevada Ariaona, and Cibf imn in the 
West, and Ml Flonda and New \otk in the Last A great belt, 
roughly corroponduig lo ihe Louisiana Purchase, strctclung 
from hfontana In the North to Alabama in the South, shows a 
gradually dvundling population 

The clnfr from the farm is indicated by the fict that 8,5^,000 
households arc now described as rural but non Cum America 
IS splitting in two, and there are now two great centres of gravity, 
one lying near tlie coast of Caltforma and tlic other wuliin the 
mangle Chicago* Vcw-YorHIoiuton And perhaps it was m* 
evitable that at a time svhen the fronlicn of Amenca have all 
been claimed, and she look* outward beyond the seas toward* 
further fronlicn, that the division should take place In point of 
economic and industrial power there are m fact two centre* of 
gravity, and two capitab For much the same reason the Roman 
Empire under Uic Coihi had capitals in Itavcnna and Rome. 

But if the cfTccU of the migration do nothing to repair the 
land, and arc thofcfore to some eatlcnt extremely tlangcroiis, 
llicy ore still more dangerous when they arc regirdcd from the 
point of the view of the eider, where enmes, divorce rate* and 



relief are continually increasing. The breakdown of the family, 
the higher cost of living in the great cities and the dislocation of 
the school system are also inevitable products of the great 
migration. At the end of 1947, according to the Department of 
Commerce, the large family including six or more related persons 
constituted only about 12 per cent, of all households. 

Since so much of the technological civilization of cities is 
“technology for waste,” the danger of such migrations is felt at 
full force during times of depression. But a far greater danger lies 
in the abandonment of the habit of agriculture. Such, a con- 
sequence is not important when there are foreign supplies of 
foodstuffs to be relied upon, as happened when 'the farmers of 
Italy migrated to Rome and were fed on Egyptian com. But 
Americans cannot continue to be fed and for all the more reason 
cannot continue to feed Europe, China, Korea, and Japan if the 
drift away from the farm becomes much greater. In spite of 
technological advances in agriculture, a very large number of 
farmers are still required, and there is still far too little attention 
^ l^eing paid to soil conservation. 

'Meanwhile, the battle is by no means lost. The experience of 
th^ews in reclaiming old and neglected lands to new produc- 
ti6n,'^.the system of terracing that makes China resemble from the 
air almost beautiful configuration of blue, green, and white 
silk, ’and the introduction on a still more advanced scale of such 
projects as the Tennessee Valley Authority offer hope for the 
future. Land can be won from the sea, as the Dutch discovered 
in their Zuyder Zee project, or from marshes, as the French 
discovered when they reclaimed the sand dunes and swamps of 
Les Landes. Meanwhile, conservation measures in America 
have already increased the yields by 35 per cent, as an average, 
and it seems reasonable to hope that the figure can be increased 
to 60 pdr cent. 

In c/ther countries conservation may yet save the day. The 
Jordan Valley power and irrigation project m^ bring an 
abu^ance of food not only to Palestine, but to the whole of the 
Nej^ East. Dr. Lowdermilk has stated that the Tigris-Euphrates 
\Jfilley of Iraq is the greatest potential single reclamation project 
,-Tn the world, capable of supporting forty million people with a 
high standard of living. It is possible that the race with hunger 
may be lost, but it is least likely to be lost in America if the 
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po\%-cr projects arc ad\anccd— the Missouri Vatle^ project 

will iirls^te more than live million acm m the rioira area, anii^ 
the Columlin Basm, ibe Colomdo Basin, and the St Laastence 
Seaway projects aa lU reclaim farther iniUions 
In the race for food even the mi'stfnoiis Im iH place In 
i\prtl, 191S, TUvaJ ffcient»ts of La Jolh, Califorw-i, ftumbicd 
tipou iajers of life tvio thrimanti feet deep in the oce^n, 
twarmmg with unulentifinl hving dungs, \sluth rtflcctcd sound, 
dttappewed at rught, could not cstn be obnined In tampla, 
but Mrmed to consiit of a bell of protem fi\c hundred feet thick 
«nermg ihrce^uarttn of the cirth t jurfacr The Califomnns 
svho complained that die \ Siler's of C.ihforma needed only the 
desahnat^ water from the lea to become a paruiiw more 
fabulous than the paraduc it already « could take comfort from 
the spectral protein, meanwhile, thrt fcfuv:d to be put out of 
countensnee by the siatcrocni that to take the salt from sea 
water remained for the moment a pnctical imposubdity 
But the shortage of food rcmaim and it is inlimatcly connected 
with the shortage of w atcr Lo* Angeles engmeen Imt calculated 
that the last newcomer crossing the Rockies heading west v/ili 
amve m 196O unless new sources of water are acquired Arizona 
tJ flfTecled perhaps mote datperaicly underground supplio arc 
being exhausted by overpumpmg vnth the result that twn-durdi 
of the water supply of the state has gradually withered asvay— 
the hfe blood of the earth 11 disappearing It u tlip same in the 
Banliandlc, where water is sometimes worth more tlian tlie same 
amount of oil, and the Middle West and the East arc gradually 
being afTcttcd m the same w-ay Los Angeles, doubling Its popu- 
lation cvety ten >cart, inc-ipablc of hsmg on the roounresof the 
dusty Los Angeles river and fearful of the desperate mulU if the 
Metropolitan Aqueduct is cut, now takes w-atcr from sources 
three hundred and fifty miles away If the pipe lines are cut, 
jndustr) prrlsiifi, Not only srould there be msufliaent water, 
but there would aho be ti power shortage fir greater than that 
which compelled northern Cahfirma mto n nttiomng pro- 
gminme Property would tiecome vatudejs overnight, Mid very 
toon Los Angeles and all the twrnt) nine cities that cumprUC 
the county of tes Angeles would be buned in sand like ancient 
Cartilage. It may happen ^ et, but it will rot liappen as Jong as 
there 1* cxmtmual planning and as long oj two pipe lines remtin 
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Yet strategically nothing is more dangerous than relying on 
pipe lines: it was by the cutting of the Johore-Bahru pipe line 
that Singapore fell. 

Water, steel, and oil form the industrial backbone of the 
nation. Each one of these is being expended at a rate that may 
threaten disaster. There are a million more oil furnaces in opera- 
tion and three and a half million more motor cars on the roads 
than in 1941. The nation is using 150,000 more barrels of petro- 
leum daily than it is producing, a difference that is made up with 
difficulty by imports and the use of reserve, stocks. Even though 
exports of oil have been almost halved, the bottleneck remains, 
and the very real weakness in oil production may be seen from 
the statement of Mr. James Forrestal: “It now appears that the 
United States military and civilian needs for a major -war effort 
would exceed by at least 2,000,000 barrels a day the foreseeable 
production of the continental United States,” while Mr. Max 
W. Ball, Director of the Oil and Gas Division of the Interior 
Department, says that civilian consumption of oil, reduced about 
a third during the last war, would have to be halved if war came 
now. The position may not be quite so perilous as these figures 
would seem to indicate; experimental operations for producing 
shale oil and liquid fuels from coal and agricultirral products are 
already in production. Meanwhile, the fabulous engine-room is 
run on oil, and its military policy is necessarily dictated by the 
availability of oil, with the result that Saudi Arabia has become 
one of the nerve centred of the world. Mr. Harold F. Sheets, 
a former board chairman of Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
has stated publicly that the need for the preser\^ation of Saudi 
Arabian oil in American hands is one of paramount military 
importance. “Even if not a single drop of Middle Eastern oil 
were ever produced, our concessions there would remain in- 
valuable, for the simple reason th^t Russia’s oil-fields are within 
short bombing range of these areas.” This is a reason that is 
hardly likely to commend itself to the Russians, or even to the 
Arabs, who would be compelled to consider the fact that Russia 
might bomb Saudi Arabia in reprisals, but the simplicities of 
the statement suggested the urgency of the theme; not only oil, 
but permanent military concessions near oil-fields are becoming 
necessary. It is here that we are faced with appalling dangers. 
Oil, or rather the scarcity of oil, the danger of its drying up and 
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Ulc tcmWe dcpcntltMH'c tipon od m on indmiml wicicty— <U 1 
ili»c are m much potential causes of mtit as oppostne; 

ideotogici, and nothing is so icmarlablc as that no cfTort has yet 
been made to put Oil under the control of the United Nauons 
The tune Itat come 'nhei the oil fields must be placed beyond 
the bounds of national rivalry 

Tlie real strength of a country lies m lU i>otenuaI poncr— not 
the power that u raamfrats openly^ but the pqwxr tJiat it can 
exert at moments of erms It iS not evm necessary to imagine 
that these inomCTits of erfst* should be wars It » perfectly possible 
to concave, at i time of price that the sfrciif,th of a country 
uould Iv reveilrtl on more liuinanitan'iii levels— if ihere were 
vast floods jn China it woultl lie a mcasiirc of the strength of 
Great Bntain, for example if she brought aid r]uiekl> in the 
riv-aged countrv’side Tlictr ii the strength that is employed m 
construction and the purrlv negaiiv-c ami tlicrcfurc ultimately 
useless strength nf destruction So fir atomic energy has been 
emplovcd almost entirely Hjf purposes of datruetton, but that 
It can be, and will lie cmphiyTti for purposes of construction is 
no longer in doubt If three thomand mile range atomic rockets 
arc ccnamly capable of bemg produced, it should be equally 
pOMiblt to produce power such that a train wall be able to move 
Uirec thousand milci without stopping and without refuelling 
t Atomic energy, the most fdiutous of all the ducovcrics in tfic 
fabulous engine-room, rnay vary shortly ease all the intolerable 
tensions that ftavc arisen as a result of our present uaa of fuel 
If atomic fumaca and breeders produce power cheaply 
wjtliin A reasonable time, the bases m Sitidi Arabia may no 
longer be necessary, and Uie power race }>etwecn Ilmtia and the 
Uniwxi SliIcj may lose all me^ming iSolhing has ever brought 
us nearer to world government than the discovery of uranium 
fission^ and notlimg, as the saenbsts of Los Alamos realized as 
they ttaretl in a thick sweat toward the tower of the fitst bomb, 
brought us nearer to the end of tlic world 

hteanvvbile, the poienUal power configuration of the world 
11 rapidly changing \Micre Utrre arc llic greatest supplies of 
uranium, Uicre will presumably be the gtcaicst potentials of 
power, witli the result that Canada, Oteclimlovakia, and the 
Belgian Congo may very well become the future centres of 
industry Altemauv'cly, if the production of power by means of 
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“breeders” becomes almost illimitable, the power quotient will 
no longer have any meaning, for {a) every country will be 'able, 
to enjoy the maximum of power, and [b) any. country will be 
able to destroy every other country. In the brief interval between 
the production of the atomic bomb and its employment for 
constructive purposes, the weightiest problems concerning power 
and its employment confront us, and for the first time by sheer 
necessity of survival we must confront the most terrible of all 
issues — ^whether we propose to survive — for nothing is more clear 
than that there is no defence against bacteriological or atomic 
attack. 

■ There is a sense in which it is perfectly true to say that con- 
tinental America can be destroyed jimply and efficiently by a 
state no larger tlian Monaco. It has been calculated that for an 
expenditure of slighdy more than eighty dollars the whole of 
New York could be destroyed by bacteriological warfare; it 
could also be destroyed at an expenditure of unknown billions 
of dollars of atomic energy. Since bacteria and uranium fac^' 
each other on such equal terms, it would appear to be eminently 
desirable to set about real disarmament. The first report on atomic” 
fission has stated the issues more clearly than any that came after 
it. Dr. Henry D. Smyth, in his book, Atomic Energy for Military 
Purposes, says: 

“As to the future one may guess that technical developments 
will take place along two lines. Trom the military point of - 
view it is reasonably certain that there will be improvements 
both in the processes of produciiig fissionable material and in 
its use. It is conceivable that totally different methods may be 
discovered for converting matter into energy. Since it is to be 
remembered that the energy released in uranium fission 
corresponds to the utilization of only about one-tenth of i per . 
cent, of its mass, should a scheme be devised for converting to 
energy even as much as a few per cent, of the niatter of some 
common material, civilization would have the means to com- 
mit suicide at will.” 

The reckless dream of power that began centuries ago in 
Babylon and Egypt arrived at its fatal maturity on December 
2, 1 942, when man achieved the first self-sustaining chain reaction 
and initiated the controlled release of nuclear energy, and it is 
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not in the least jurpming lliat thr controlled rcltaso of nucIcEir 
energy should ha^ c taicn pi ■tec on American soil, for in the \ cry 
ilrictest sense Oic Americam are the heirs of the European 
tradition Tiut it « \vorth remarking tlut the ccnturies-oId pattern 
of development need not and may not be continued much longer, 
for nudear energy hu changed already' and will cliange still 
more m the futute die nhole pattern of conduct and bcfiaMour 
It IS not only a question of the disasters that may result from the 
use of ntomic energy or the spreading of a single millilitre of 
psjltacosts Mfus What is at stake is the fact tliat American 
rtserao* m svatcr. Heel, and oil arc running out 
Tot the immediate purposes of America oil is more important 
than atomic energy In spue of synthetic oil capenments, atry 
little has been done to enbrge on these cscpcnmcnts suflicicntly 
to replace natural oil \ntli oil from agricultural products The 
Chinese could resnt the Japanese on oil derived from sugar beets 
and unne, it is in the last degrre unlikely that America svall be 
ahtc to exist on synthetic products alone It is much more likely 
that oil will be produced from natural gas coal, and shale and 
that the expenmen Lai stage wall pau soon into the stage of full 
production, very much as Jt did with the Gmnani, and if vested 
interdta Oppose the planning of these svntlietics, so much die 
vfonc for vested interests, since no other sources are available 
except those sources that me outside die contmrnial United 
States The proved od rcseracs of America are considcrahty less 
than thirty billion tons which would last at most eighteen years 
The Oil frtcrves in Saudi Arabia and Iran arc unknown, ihougb 
tliej would apfiear to lie procligioui, but it cannot be crpectcd 
that they would last more than a few days m a time of wnr— they 
would all be dotroyed by one side or other U is necessary 
to iroist again that od must be placed ns soon as potuble tmder 
international authoniy It is only in this way that the inflammable 
utuauon which confronts m m Iran and Arabua and la likely to 
confront m whemer od imrreata conicnd) can be rcaoKetJ 
hfcanwhiJc, it would seem to Iiern die lughctt degree dtngcrom 
to embark on foreign Adventures of any kind for the sake of oil 
when m fact, the reserves ofsohd fuels that remain in the United 
States arc tidl large Mr Arnold C ricldner of die United States 
Bureau of Mines lias calculated Uiat there it sufficient reserve 
f IT at least 1 thousand yens Tlie tragedy may well he here, for 
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if water and steel are running out, but sources of solid fuels 
remain when they arc no longer necessary as a result of atomic 
power, America is the loser; the prodigious efforts to seek oil. 
elsewhere may have been unnecessary after all. But it is worth 
remarking that the menacing situation in which human society 
has shrunk into one community with a common fate is a situation 
that would have arisen at the end of the last war even if uranium 
had never been split. Oil showed the enveloping pattern of naked 
power already, and the relentless search made by each country 
for fuels sliowed the disastrous effects of power politics. It is not 
true that the Fascist War began in September, 1939. It began 
on the day "(vhen Mussolini advanced into Ethiopia in search of 
oil. 

TJic strength of the American nation does not wholly lie in its 
industrial resources. It is significant that when the Marshall Plan 
was put to ^vork the first instalments of the plan were made in 
wheat, and in a world half starving, food itself had become a 
power. Tlie Friendsliip Train, which preceded the Marshall 
Plan', was in a very real sense an expression of American power, 
for it is clear that no such train could ever have been put together 
by any other nation, with the possible exception of Burma, 
Java, and Siam, the tlirec countries witli large surpluses of food 
products. In this sense the Friendship Train is as much an expres- 
sion of American natural resources and her potver as tlie cultiva- 
tion of tlie Middle East oil-fields is an expression of American 
weakness. In spite of water shortages and the absence of sufficient 
fertilizers, and in spite of the migration of people from the farm 
lands, American productivity still dazzles tlie world. The real 
effective strength of America -was shown by the food and coal 
that she sent by air lift to Berlin, not by her military power. 
There is a very real sense in wliich naked power cancels out, but 
the power to bring food and sustenance remains paramount. It 
is for this reason, though there are many others, that it has seemed 
so disastrous on the part of American policy to put so much 
reliance in Greece, Turkey, and China upon the import of arms 
to these places — arms that inevitably secured the reactionary 
governments in the possession of naked po^ver but did com- 
paratively little to give the people social power. The importance 
attached to the Aveapons of naked potver, the singular corruption 
of the governments of these three countries, and the hopelessness 
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of obtiunini; locial odipintM under tlicm eontribiucd to tlic 
atmosphere of RtovMUg despair, the b^tilc “ig^inst Communism 
li not fought, or toumot be fought, wih weapons that make the 
people indiflcrent to America, their msm govctnmmt, and every 
other go'vtminmt Ambisnlencc Is dangerous at all times, it 
becomes still more dingcrous when the same problem is attacked 
in ti\t> entirely opixumg svayi “What makes me tiek^ Is it 
power I'm after, or «m 1 a St, Francis in du^piiie, or what? 
riic itacement is attributed to Mr John L l>wii, but it could be 
attnbutftl with even greater reason to the men m the State 
Department who proposed an •uJmirablc programme in western 
Europe and an entirely diffcrait progTsmnne m eastern I uropc 
arid eastern Asia. 

If the strength of a nation is related to its power of surMsal 
s\t are confronted with the fici tint the mihnry an 1 mduitml 
arms mutt be wxlded to a vicial purpose f run never enough to 
talk of democracy only It was not the mdustrHl power so tnudj 
as the flgrjcultural and moral power of Ainmca that helped to 
tim the clcctionr of Italy for the Cl rutian Democrlti It li a 
strwgc commcntitTY on the itate of our existing icmions tint the 
letters sent by Itshtn Amencans to Italy and the trtin of food 
and the single word hhrrtir insenlictt on the walls of (he luhan 
houses did more to cnliance Americas purposes during (he 
Italian election than nil ifie maclunes all the desperate subtet- 
fuges of the oil men, and at! die pnhucal and military strategy 
at the lughest levels This matter u important, liecausc it tends 
repeatedly jto be overlooked Just as people ibdifate tlicir 
responsibility to gownimcnts so govemmentj and particularly 
Oie military arm of governments, tend to alxiicatc their respons 
tbibty imvftrds the people Hecausr iliey have confronted one 
another and aiicmpifd (o terronre nch oilier w«h uc.ipont of 
naked power, it ts not enough to describe the military purpojci 
of Amenca and Rusrn as errott, they arc not ciToni Tlic early 
Schoolmen of the Oiurch, m describing the utmost horron of 
evil, were concerned to use the word skitnifaton In (heir battles 
for oil and for strategical positions, and in their dctcrmitnUon 
to dispose of injtrumcnu of naked power, Iwth Kussta and 
America arc gtulty of heaven-sKnekmg scandals. To think in 
terms of industrial power and not of men, to catablwh biica of 
offence by strategems of dugulsc, as when the Saudi Arabian 
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oil-fields, are taken over fiy the Americans or the North Iran oil- 
fields are taken over bj? the Russians; to rely blindly on weapons, 
without a thought that weapons cancel out; to continue a war 
so cold that a whole generation is frozen with fear at the thought 
of the action of some irresponsible fool in pressing the button 
that will decide the fate of the world; all these are largely tlie 
sins of the military arm of the government, and it would seem 
in the highest degree necessary that soldiers should be inoculated 
with the moral and social purposes to be obtained. It is for this 
reason that one dreads so desperately in America the abdication 
of social responsibility by high military officers; the significance 
of General Meyers’ trial is at least as great as the significance of 
the trial of Colonel Dreyfus. What is at stake is the whole exist- 
ence of the social state, which has no chance at all to rise as long 
as it is at the mercy of the military arm and the stark new 
weapons. 

What is the chance that the new weapons will be employed 
in future wzirs? It is at least theoretically possible that no country 
win ever dare to employ them for the same reason that no coimtry 
except Japan, and then only on purely experimental levels, 
employed poison gas during the last war. But this argument, 
which might affect poison gas and bacteriological weapons if 
these were the only mass weapons available, fails at Hiroshima. 
Atomic bombs have been employed, and since they have been 
employed, it is in the highest degree unlikely that fear of retalia- 
tion will prevent them from being used. The pattern has already 
been set. We are so much the slaves of existing patterns that it is 
doubtful, in the next few years, whether the minds controlling 
the military arms of governments ^vill be able to think outside 
the range of naked power. The ceaseless experiments on rockets 
with atomic war-heads, the continual experiments in bacterio- 
logical -warfare are evidence of the desperate determination to 
survive, but they point the way to the fact that survival -will 
become almost impossible. The paradox remains; we find our- 
selves more and more in the position of the hanged man who leaps 
and contorts his body in a desperate effort to escape, but his very 
leaping and all his contortions only make his death more certain. 
As long as the military have overriding powers in America and 
Russia, social power must go by default. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the power motive in ^var 



fus now t^hanucd Ita mcfuincss *tnd ihit other motiva must Ijc 
brought forward if t\e are to escape the extmno of diiastcr It is 
here Uiat America « paiuciil-uly vulncriblc, li u tempting to 
regard Uie dcfitacnctca of other siatca> xml rticrc arc \ery venous 
jp-ouods as oo shall see 1 iter, for regarding tlie Soviet State as a 
wore wtolrrahlc than tny that his ettwed bclorr Tint 
is to saj Ic IS even wore mtolcrahle tfnn Niti Germanj, but 
unless AmtrtC'i can contmct m shr easih could a soad pint 
o»oph> M hardheaded, as praciwnl and u hopeful as ilic Cam 
mumst dream, all her % asi resaurccs of pow cr become potcrttiilly 
*valucl( 5 i 

^\e }ia%e to leam that the liomh that fell on Hirt^htma ended 
a long and arduous epocli and i<>}5 was a scar rompirablc ui 
the magmtude of ili hiitoric.-U eliao^es to the jear 1325, uhen 
Dante Aed and there died with htm ill the hopes of a umscrtal 
empire In this tame ■jear gunpowtlcr was used for the firtt time 
m turopean cannons and wmpl> lieciiise gunpowder had tf e 
power of mastery and was mmt successfulK cmplo^xtl by the 
emcfgmg national stales rather than b> ilic Holy Roman 
Empire or the Papacy h uropc split and lufTcrcd its tnj,ic Imtory 
of d>neretic«9 TJie myth of soaereicmy like the mytJj of the 
effecavencss tJf naked power Inunu us still and we hate ia 
grown accutwm»d 10 bvang within national frotitsers and thmk* 
lOg m terms of gun pow cr and Iiomb power that w c arc m danger 
of forgetung that these arc all esscnually powers of destruction 
in no W3) related to powen of rcconstmcuon wliai is needed is 
the bomb tliat will huild and the realization Uist all cHbrU of 
offence fall unless they are hacked by n knowledge and con- 
teOumcEi of the socwl order that it lo rcphcc ilje locial order 
datroyed It « easy to destroy every day w e learn the dtflicultia 
of construction, for we have refused to rcaliie that in the Last 
instance only the commumty is loaTreign and an uncriucal 
confidence in thft orgamc relation lictwccn free enterpnse and 
democracy has led us to famasbe efforts to ensilage a social 
system in Germany and Japan founded upon the American 
system, Uiough no three counlrjcs could be more duuimlar i« 
tlicir evolution 

Ii IS here that we are faced with an almott tmoIuWc problem 
In a very ml smse, the military imnd is a purely mechanical 
mind Certvn objectives must ix- taken certain arrangements of 
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forces acting against certain other arrangements of forces will 
have such and such an effect. In America, particularly, the 
question of morale is largely solved, as it must be solved, by 
providing tlic soldier with every conceivable safeguard: he is 
given the best rifle, the best clothing, and the best food. All these 
are entirely necessary. But he is not given a clear picture of the 
democratic objectives of the struggle. In the war against Japan 
and Germany the issues -were clearly stated as the defeat of 
Japan and Germany, and these issues were clearly understand- 
able, for both nations had announced that their objective was the 
conquest of the world, and the fact that they would eventually 
have had to fight each other and probably destroy each other 
did not in tlic least minimize the threat to the national existence 
of America, Great Britain, or Russia. But the employment of 
naked power against Russia offers far more subtle problems, for 
even if no bacteria and no atomic bombs are employed, a social 
philosophy will be employed by the Russians, and since that 
philosophy embodies something of the hopes of the oppressed 
everywhere, the Americans have nothing of commensurable 
power to put in its place, and naked power divorced of meaning, 
intention, or purpose is naked indeed. And if it should happen 
tliat, in despair of discovering an American purpose, America 
should succeed in acquiring a world empire in some way similar 
to tlie world empire invented by Mr. James Burnham, the cause 
of America will be lost, and it will be absolutely necessary to rule 
tlie world \vith totalitarian powers, and with those powers alone; 
and such an empire %vill have no meaning for the oppressed. 

It is possible that we are now attending the last classic drama 
of all; the drama played by Prometheus and Epimetheus in 
rivalry for heaven. It is conceivable that the two great mechanistic 
powers %vill be compelled by the nature of their own physical 
strength rather tlian for inherent moral reasons to assume the 
position of actors in tlie struggle for tlie world. It is necessary to 
insist tliat they can only assume tlie position of actors, for Ae 
real batde is not fought with weapons of steel, or even with 
weapons of uranium or with weapons of psittacosis bacteria, and 
it would be meaningless if it were fought with the ideological 
weapons that tlie two nations now possess. For the battle to have 
meaning, it will be necessary that American democracy should 
be far more socially conscious, far more responsible, and in a 
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\'cry ddinuc »«T5e far more rtlii^tous than ii a at present it 
be nccewory for Prometlicm to mJtie that he « his 
brotbef*s keeper and that freedom does not rncan freedom to 
esptoK, but On the contrary it can ont> mean freedom to destroy 
exploitation uberm'cr rt « found These uvo jjoh'cts of -vast and 
Dvcrrcaclunji tttcnttth face each other vath the iranquiUity of 
despair, to wounded and benumbed b^ the first bMwj they hate 
exchanged that only the annilulation of die otlicr tvill term nf 
any purpose, and both quietly determine to annUntatc the other 
with the weapons of naked power TJie coloured doudi of atomic 
powder rue over Kew kork and \I<»cow, the rescr\^ir5 arc 
contaminated with botuhsni, psittacosis bactena is released by 
hmg-dutance ndio on enemy tcrrut>r\, cJoutb of atomic tluit 
from underwater ocplcwums moke cmuis unmhabilahfc, and the 
rtjclcets widi the atomic s^irhcads liejfm their silent journej? 
The nrhmt arras of botli rountrim are dain*>-cd and made 
unmiiabilablc for >can Tlie librnrirs and the unitertiUtt of 
each nation become atonur debnt, in ctm* ciucs only a few bank 
vaults turvatis Alt this happens srtihm the first htlf-wcck of 
hostRittes Ii It to be expected that Epunctheus and Prometheus 
Will have allies? 1 1 js m (he 1 jghai degree bkcly iliat e\er) nation, 
evtii the mtcihte nations of Russia, will do everything In ihtir 
powex to avoid being conscripted m a wtr between giants unlew 
they are completely satofied with the announced purposes of the 
giant, futtht m« /«r| (h ^luna enJ Amenca int! it 

Jf^;vg\t ^efciira /Uitta a'tJ Amfrtea aid \f tf'trc u fif-lutg 
tht iffund&tui «/ ClhtT munfrtir thatjtghing niU it againii (Kt rxtuistd 
er itwxprtsifd mil of fAe pofiticUant of thcif cmrtritt 'Hie countnes 
tJiai have devaitd naked power to the hcigliti of efliciency*, 
more rudiJeis and more dwtniciive than any power tiul lew yet 
exutexl, will be faced with « silent and hostile world only too 
happy at the thought that the giants will destroy one another, 
and the world witl be utterly contcmptuoui of the two powert 
m tlieir death agonies, for the wroc reason that a Greek rhoruj 
by the very nature of its catling must tic contemptuous of Uie 
deserved fate of the hero TerhapT livlf of the countries that 
remain neutral will be destroyed, certainly it will be Impossible 
for every country to avoid the impact of ihmc gixnts, ami vre arc 
compelled to forwee the likelihood that if a means of destroy'ing 
Uie whole world is found, ns it is very likely to lie found, the 
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national leaders of a nation on the point of defeat will think 
nothing of destroying the whole earth; then for a few weeks or 
months or years the clouds of atomic vapour will roll like coloured 
scarves around the body of the earth, and to an inhabitant of 
Mars looking through a telescope the earth would seem un- 
changed except for its increasing brightness, for the earth will 
glow with radioactive vapours. 

It must be recognized that these dangers actually exist and 
confront us at every moment. The irresponsibility of politicians 
is well known; the irresponsibility of rriUitary leaders is hardly 
less. We are faced with a crisis of responsibility, not a crisis of 
pure power. When the last emperor of the Liang Dynasty threw 
all the paintings, books of poetry and rich costumes of his court 
into the bonfire and, then threw himself into the blaze saying, 
“The arts of the Liang Dynasty perish with me,” he was doing 
no more and no less than Hitler was prepared to do, or any 
dictator in the future will be prepared to do. 

We shall have occasion to refer to the pathology of power in 
later chapters, and here it is only necessary to suggest that 
leadership in an atomic and bacteriological war is fraught with 
the most evident dangers, among which is the fact that a war 
of this kind has never been fought before; there are no rules, 
almost no precedents, and for the first time this will be a war < 
mainly concerned with the annihilation of civilian populations, 
who are powerless to defend themselves. The evil of such a war 
is such that only the highest and most deliberate moral purpose 
can justify it, and if by some miserable chance one of these giants 
decides to pull the switches in the belief that the other is about 
to launch an attack, he can do so only at the risk of committing 
a sin more vicious than any that has ever been committed, and 
it is in the highest degree likely that the punishment for the sin 
will follow. It is in these regions that a kind of moral theology 
insistently obtrudes, and every kind of expediency resolves itself 
into pure dilemma. But this war need not happen. An announced 
social purpose, a real belief in the four freedoms, and a deter- 
mination to make them operative, and America will provide 
herself with allies sufficient, to outnumber all enemies immeasur- 
ably. Unfortunately, the dynamics of the situation suggest that 
America may very likely fail in providing the social po^ver -which 
must go with naked power if a peaceful victory is to be won. 
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^S'hc^l die Ctimmimist Gavemnient of Gtcchwloviki'i ordered 
that all tliow: nho ivercdiim«s«l from oEHee rliould (lumedtatcly 
prtjcccd to Uic imncsy and -when Ifitler ordered ihit the jev,-* 
ibouU be titcincnted, thej were cinpIo)ing procoac* by ^vltlch 
dehumanization tcachc* its term- Tlic mines, ^\hc^c there is no 
fresh 4tr, no sun, no semhUnce of 'ut> orderly bfc, sphere the 
vegetation is deathly white, and vfhcrc men arc at the mercy of 
the acctdcnial and the illogical, are perhaps the symbols of our 
age is not onl> that ve tread our way m darkness, but we are 
continually cmplo'iing powerful engines t« undercut owe (bot* 
holds Kothing w more snjmhcanl of Ruotan tyranny than that 
{t should follow the example of the Syracusans and employ many 
of m most talented intdlcctualv m tjie Sd>erian camps, and 
nothing u mote ty-pical of the strange ambivalence of America 
than that she should send to Rus.ua vast and mtricaic macJuncs 
m exchange for gold dug by thme Siberian prisoners, gold that 
IS tomplelely valueless so valueless indeed iJjat it is simply buntd 
ngain m the earth, and while Uiesc cunous exchanges are pro- 
gressmg, both countries arm thrmseUes to the teeth and take 
part m a frozen war The dilemma remains Just as the rhythms 
of the jnlcm3l<ombusnon engine liavc so nirectcd our hves that 
there are many people i^lio no longer feel lecure unless they arc 
d^v^ag an automobile, so the rhyihniless, imudible, and £ir 
moic powerful engines of the future seem destined tb dehutnanirc 
us still furthr*, with the result that human tr^ponsibilittes u^U 
be even leas otlcn assumed and illogical wars v%tll more easily 
talc place. .* 

fn. & large contmeatal nation power is inevitably centrifugal, 
not crnlj because the nation f^l* itself jufliciently poivcrfii] to 
expand to its furthest limits, Init because there was until recently 
the need to giiard the frontiers Tlic RofnAm sent ih«r 

moil reliable Icgionanes to the ‘ limes’ , the Qunese sent thdr beat 
armies to die desert frontiers and far the same rcTsoni (though 
It may not be the consaous renson) the Americans and the 
HusKians have established their greatest industruJ bases near their 
Coasts Bui the nature of modem w-ir demand i tlic greatot 
posjibjc diflusion of industry, and ncitlicr in Rukii nor m 
Amend has tins taken pUcc In this strange twilmhl hour nil 
the things that daperatcly demand to be dour arc not done, and 
all the lUtigical, icnselcaj, dangerous, nnd vulgar dungs nrc 
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continually being done to the sound of meaningless phrases and 
hideous prophecies of doom. In the conservation of American 
power, far too litde, for example, is being done in regard to 
synthetic fuels, while far too much is done in regard to whittling 
away the only great contribution of America to the world — the 
concept of freedom outlined in the American Bill of Rights. In 
the conservation of Russian power every effort is made to keep 
the Russian people within their walls in spite of the fact tliat 
every nation that has so far buried itself in this way has found 
itself at a grave disadvantage, for the natural powers of the people 
cannot expand within limitations of fixed firontiers and the 
constant presence of the secret police. At such a time the historian 
or the theologian is confronted with the possibility that we may 
have escaped history altogether and that we are living outside 
real time or real space, in a world of illusions, a curious and 
ever-changing magnetic field where the two poles are repre- 
sented by Moscow and Washington. The historian or politician 
cannot say, “A pox upon your houses,” for he is swayed by the 
magnetic currents; he can only pray for the day when the 
electricity is cut off and the magnetic currents no longer flow 
and there will be quietness between those poles, for it would 
appear that the task of bringing those poles together is beyond 
the capacity of any man or any group of men. Between those 
blind physical forces he has as much freedom as a fly in a spider 
web. 

But it need not be like this. If American industrial power were 
harnessed to a people devoted to their freedoms and the en- 
couragement of freedoms everywhere, if there were no oppression 
of minorities, if the arguments in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives continued with a full consciousness of the issues 
involved, the certainty that there would be no necessity for war 
would be greater. An industrially strong America inhabited by 
a people undecided upon their motives cannot be relied upon by 
her potential allies, which number even now eight-tenths of the 
world, but if the utmost of the social power of America were 
exerted, most of the problems which affect our world might 
V reasonably (disappear. With American social power a whole 
I world can be won; without it the whole world is almost certainly 
lost. 
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TO STCURF. THESr. RIGHTS 


Thrxt u ptff/ tantmatf thofi to the temt etf the 

Ameneen rncluUen vnih thste of the Uu Antneon uw Tht 
ArjrjetM tear tt hit u /'T ftm Ittvg the east mth 
tV •immcAn rneltitton On the eenitaiyt nothing tat the/ifst 
att ef the grtnt dtama u thud U Ttmctnsjitt h wtoffitfi end 
gerjret ctrr /orne of e*d to prtf'ort the 

(Tfinplfs^ mora/x, and miwrs of tw o(ujnit/oT (httefmns 
of girwtmt'nif aflrr ih^ at tstehlahed and trcu^^t to prftttion 

Dr JiEN]AVP< Rvsit, Addrtii to 
Oit Ptoplt if United States 

It mav wtLt nr that the luam problem thn coofronti tlic 
world u wmpty the fact that the popuKuon of the world it 
mcTC-uur(f at 4 rato that makes tt impowtblc to ensure food fur all* 
and no other problem it to important a* the fact that the rarih 
and teen are both tUrv-imr 

It 11 neccssarj fometimes lo remind oursehes that tlicsc titn* 
pliciues remam and never to f irget Uni the wounded dutt bowls 
of Atecnea, Alhca, and North Cblm arc ea important m iheir 
vrty as the tsxjunds of men wounds that can be healed only with 
the greatest care and lelf-dedicaiion ts at slate is the 

dignity of man and the dignity of earth, and both have been 
VTUteded by machmes, by cafclcssnetj, h^ lack of planning* and 
above idl by W'a.nton abute WTiat is needed, if the issues arc to be 
faced, IS that tedboru upon rmihons of men, arc now working 

vmproducuvely, uselessly, and tragically in the armed services 
and the indttJlries catering to tiselew and unproductive wants 
should be set to work rcpienwhtng the earth It is time tliat the 
powers paid senous attention to the uses to VNhidt the earth has 
been put Tliougb there liavc been mnuincrable discussions on 
fidds of infiticncc, (here is no record of any d«cus5ions between 
the world leaden on food, population, or mil erosion, and tiie 
earUi conlmues to be wast^, and almost nothing is done to 
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prevent thfe earth from being squandered more and more remorse- 
lessly. There is no general plan of conservation under the United 
Nations, and the earth, •which is our dwelling and our food, tvill 
apparently only be replenished by the bodies of men, who have 
been led by dieir insane governments to accept as perfectly 
normal a situation that has tragic overtones of the starkest 
kind. 

But if the earth is squandered at wiU so that it tends increas- 
ingly to follow the pattern of the treeless, sandy plains of North 
China, which were once the granary of an empire, men have 
been squandered at the will of the same insane governments, and 
more desperately still we are confronted with a situation in w'hich 
the whole meaning of man, his dignity, and the sense of his 
historical purpose are put in jeopardy. That man has certain 
inalienable rights was the dominant theme of the American 
revolutionaries, who took their cue from the sanctity of man 
according to the European tradition, a tradition that accorded 
to man a place higher than the angels. Men have not always been 
conscious of these rights. Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness would have seemed a strange trinity to the Greeks, who 
claimed for themselves: life, but only at the will of the godsj 
liberty, but only within the code, which allowed slavery of the 
conquered; and splendour, which meant that the dignity of man 
must be upheld. The Church, by inventing a theocentric universe, 
destroyed the pattern of man’s final dignity, which was dis- 
covered again only at the time of the renaissance. To-day, in 
a very real sense, the Church has-given place to the machines in 
throwing a huge, dominant, and pervasive shadow over men’s 
lives, and just as the Church ruled through its priests, technicians 
of the heavenly machine, so we to-day are ruled even more 
succinctly, and incomparably more efficiendy, and with far 
greater suffering by the mechanics of our latter-day machines. 
It is in this sense that the man in the leather coat acquires his 
formidable mastery of men’s minds. And it is not gold but 
machines that have become our actual currency, however much 
we pretend for a few remaining years that the possession of great 
hordes of buried gold is a sign of wealth. The gold is perhaps a 
sign of the world’s poverty, but it is in no sense a sign of 
America’s wealth, though that wealth is considerably greater 
than the wealth of the rest of the world combined, for the wealth 
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lof a nation « no more than a «Jinp!c coedicicni of its men and 
ins maduncs. 

But while the nudimes fnvade the temtory that ww once 
claimed whoM} hy the Church, they aho invade all of the 1cm* 
toty prcMomlj occopted by and tt is largely bccatiie of the 
dominance of ihcttwclniie dial man’s frcttlomw in tudi deapcraie 
plight Tlic of the machlrtcs arc not men’s wa)** ihoygh 
dicy contribute to tnen’i purpose of leading a mote substantial 
life TliC madunts arc ncccRtat^, hut just as some balance mtat 
be found bct\%Ten the claims of ptn’ate cnicrpriM: and the claims 
of die social State, so a lialance must be found between the 
temtory insadcd bv die machine and the territory that remaim 
the proper place of man tVe arc firetl with the d^wc -CKtmpfc 
of die toadwi), where die automobile has assumed an almost 
pmpnetor> right and men can wilJc nnl) along the pavement 
and can cross ontj at the dtcuuoti of uiediamcat lights, v'lith the 
result lliat rf the man ts til and tn a hurrj to go to the doctor he 
lias no way to cross the road for no automobtlcs wilt stop at his 
bidding, but he n uit iLaj dicrc obedient to a macliine that 
measures out time and those uUver inachuic? that measure out 
rpaee. if it should happen that he should decide to cross Uie road 
in his urgency, he is at the mercy of the accidcnul— a spUl 
sccmid will dejcrminr hu fate h is no accident that pobucal 
parlies m action arc descnlicd as machines the same mindless 
phenomenon which cliaracimrcs die intcmal-combustion engine 
often charaacrucs a political party when it is geared to action, 
And exaedy the same phmonicnon is observed in large cntorpriscs 
*rhe comeyor belt leads in the direction of the protcus, tlic 
strange bitard like aiumal that inltabiis the darkest eaves, lias lost 
the power of sight and show's only by the violent Kurlet of lU 
tufts of giUa that it once ran not m the sun 

It IS time that man'* dignity should be upheld Wlicn Richard 
the Ltonheart went into batdc he earned a banner on which 
w ere inscribed the words, SplerJar Det Today , wie limit announce 
the splendour of man It Is rnan's dignity tluat must be upheld, 
for wthoyt a sntgular delight m this dignity sve iliall assuredly 
ail In the end be dcliutnanurd upon an cr^cd earth, blindly 
fighting for survival among atomic mists or bactcriofogtc^ 
clouds It IS because we need so desperately at this age a rebirth 
of man’* dignity and of reverence for tlic eartlr tliat the right* of 



man become vastly more significant than they halve ever been 
before. 

There occurred in January, 1942, an event so important and 
so deeply connected with the future of America that it seems 
strange, at this late date, to find that it has been almost forgotten. 
The war had been going on hardly more than a month when the 
National Resources and Planning Board submitted to Congress 
the first statement Congress had ever received attempting to 
define the extent of American freedom. The terms of the report 
are not at first sight exciting, yet all the adventure of the world is 
contained in them. The report stated simply: 

“The translation of freedom in modem terms applicable to 
the people of the United States here and now must include: 

“i. The right to work, usefully and creatively through the 
productive years. 

“2. The right to fair pay, adequate to command the neces- 
sities and amenities of life in exchange for work, ideas, thrift, 
and other socially valuable services. 

“3. The right to adequate food, clothing, shelter and 
medical care. 

“4. The right to security, with freedom from fear of old age, 
want, dependency, sickness, unemployment and accident. 

“5. The right to live in a system of free enterprise, free from 
compulspr)^ labour, irresponsible private power, arbitrary 
public autlibrityiand unregulated monopolies. 

“6. The right to come and go, to speak or to be silent, free 
from the spying of secr<'<' political police. 

“7. The right to equahly before the law, with equal access 
to justice in fact. 

“8. The right to education, for work, for citizenship, and 
for personal growth and happiness. 

“9. The right to rest, recreation, and adventure; the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy life and take . part in an advancing civiliza- 
tion.” ' ^ 

There is no physical reason wfry these rights should not be 
enforced. The capitalist will'obseryj} that the mere guaranteeing 
of these rights means an adv^tCT'?^^, federal authority and some 
degree of socialism. Men are mot^lhual before the law if the 
possessor of riches has towering adva^'Oges over poor men in the 
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courts, tltcTC ciin be no freedom from trie of stckncsi tintii 
mcArsd scTOCcs arc c£)miderabl> ebenper than Uiey arc irnla) 
Ibcre arc times vi licit free eaterprtte tf itself "an (rrcspomiblc 
pn^’atc po\s w,” the continuing timdency ofL-irge mtlusttics to form 
moiropohfs and cftrtcli Ixranng witnrJS. to an exorbitant dtpnva- 
uon of human nghw Stated m the tuJcctl form they receded 
v^tien the\ ^^e^c first announced, Utc nmc nghts, though not 
cxhaustiw, constitute in thcmselvxs a poeslble amendment to 
the Coniljtwtjon They are siatnl to be appbcablc to the people 
of the Untied States here and nosv, but there w no reason why 
they iliould not be similarly state«l on Iwhiif of the whole world, 
and every reason why ihe> should !» includtfl m a world eh irtcr, 
for it cannot be too often masted tint il is upon the intcrpretition 
of Tights that tt c course of the future depcml* \ ears ago Clihu 
Root obsmed that when foreign ilTnrs were ruletl bv auto* 
cracicr or ohgorclue* the danger of w ir w w in imi rlcr purpose, 
when foreign affairs ire rutett by demoer u les the danger of wv 
sviU be Its mutaken Ijclicfs And the danger of war ha precisely 
in ihcconlmiul mmntcfpfcniion of the liehefs by winch America 
lives, and this is adangcr the Americans have not always avoided 
]t is inconctaVTible ilut Ruasia would dve to attack America tf 
the American purposes of freedom s^erc understood b> the rest 
of the wnrld, if in fiet liber t) « as ascendant on the soil of America 
and encouraged everywhere Ascendant Ubcriy suit has the 
power to command, anil flounshw on rootless sod, still breathes 
th** Iwpc of an enduring world II is nor on!) tJwt ihc hope of the 
future hm vvath it, but all chc w intolerable wnitage and despair 
America, the inheritor of the laws of Magna Ghana and the 
Bnush Jhll of Rights, of ihe rrcftchRtvohition and iheicvohitjon 
of the Colomcr, has no httoncss to lie afraid of a rj-stem of govern- 
ment liiat denv^es from Kart Marx her only cauite for fear 
ihottld be that there may not be time to pm her own home in 
order and give substance lo dial IiItCtIj the wa)rld ii crying for 
But if the message of the National Resourca and Planning 
Board was important, of tull greatar importance was the report 
of die President s Cominjiiee on Civil rights published five years 
later 

‘Twice before m American history,” wrote the drafumeti 
of tins great report, * the nation jburtd ft necessary to renew 
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the state of its civil liberties. It is our profound conviction that 
we have come to the time for a third re-examination of the 
situation, and a sustained drive ahead. Our reasons for 
believing this are those of conscience, of self-interest and of 
survival in a threatening world.” 

And perhaps there is nothing in the whole book quite so deliber- 
ate as the sense of the doom it promises if the rights of the people 
of America are not acknowledged, whether they are oppressed 
or oppressors, immigrants or members of the oldest stock. 

This book, written simply and briefly, with its final recom- 
mendations listed under six headings, gives nothing at all that 
is new, but everything that was known before is placed in a new 
perspective. The famous Chapter Twenty-six of Dr. Gimnar 
Myrdal is seen, as it has been seen before, to be the necessary 
indictment of justice attempting to take comfort from arrogant 
blindness. In this report no attempt is made to conceal the issues. 
Occasionally a vague or pious word enters like a^ stranger, and 
we wonder discreetly what it is doing there, but the impact of 
the book remains. The report states boldly that the old concep- 
tion of the rights of man is now shopworn and must be changed. 
There are tasks that urgently need to be performed, otherwise 
the whole survival of America is endangered not at some remote 
period in the future, but in a matter of months or a few years.' 
The danger of Russia is hardly mentioned, but the danger of an 
inefficient, culpable, and intolerant social system is emphasized: 
“We have had mob human slavery. We have had mob rule. We 
have had religious persecution.” This report, which appeared at 
a time of reaction and witch-hunting and the deliberate inculca- 
tion of the most dangerous prejudices by some popular news- 
papers, proceeds to ask angrily whether these idiocies must 
remain. Remembering how the lynching of a Negro in a small 
town in Missouri in January, 1942, was used by the German and 
Japanese radios at a critical moment in the war, as a weapon of 
quite extraordinary power, the committee describes how this 
single lynching had “repercussions that echo from one end of the 
globe to the other, and the world looks to the American national 
government for both an explanation of how such a shocking 
event can occur in a civilized country and remedial action to 
prevent its recurrence'. The United States is not so strong, the 
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final inumph of the dcmtxTabc Weal « not so inn itable , that wc 
can Ignore vlut the world thinks of tti or our record *’ 

Wiat 11 dear is that the murder of a iinglc Nrgro ivas not at 
issue, vhat u'us at Issue was tlie ivholc trend and advance of tlie 
Araericm wa> of life, and when it is diicovicfed tiiat the fcdenl 
government is absolutely powerless even to make murder a 
enme, except m the District of Columbia and the few pi ices 
where Congress holds ciccIihivc power, the potcntid alhcs of 
America, who are numbered b> millions and include all the 
darl'skmncd races of the earth, may reasonably ponder why 
tt w that the divulon of povii'er between the federal gorernment 
and the states MiUd not in this insuncc have allowed a general 
definition of murder and a generd and easj melliod of bringing 
tnurdcrers to trial But neither the punishment nor the crime are 
K> important m the eyes of Muiucs and Africans as the principle 
that moll violimcc can rule uncliecked and that the government 
IS powerless to enforce its ruling It is not only the Africans and 
the Aikiatics who arc mvohcd If mob vaolencc of an> kmd is 
countenanced, there ii /nm fs^u evidence of a dsngemuj 
Insecurity The Bill of Rights guatantco the life Iibcrts , and 
happiness of Amencan nattanals Could not some action be 
taken under die B 11 of Rights’ Hie answer « that it can be taken 
onl^ vnth die gravest diiRculty md only with the gravest difii 
Culty can the rit(bts of man be safcgintdcd for there 14 no 
machinery to safeguard them md there are altogctlier too few 
clauses m the ObnsUtuiion from which Congress can denve 
ptswTT to protect civil rights and liberties TTic famous tBgG 
dissent liy Jiuttcc Harhn that our Coiutitution Is colour blind 
and neither knows nor tolcratm classo among auiem^* is not 
Uw, u is sliU merely the opinion of a single famous Kcntnckun 
It is unnecessary at thu late date to inqiurc into the moratmus 
abuses of the law in relation to Negroes or indcwl mto the 
abuses that prevail in America where any oppressed or poverty- 
jtficken chtssa exut and the intolerable treatment thq so tdVen 
receive from the police, but it is worth tuggesimg that die whole 
future of Amtnca is in a very dose way bound up with the 
concept of human rights, and the authors of the report were not 
in the least Gtaggtrabng when they said tint it was a question 
which affects America’s survival in a threatening world IV hen 
tn the summer of igw Mr Charles Tvans K%hes said, in tin 
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address before the Hai-vard Law alumni, “We may well wonder, 
in view of the precedents now established, whether constitutional 
government as heretofore maintained in this republic could 
survive another great war even victoriously waged,” he was 
doing no more than emphasizing the totalitarian nature of all 
war, for nothing is so easy for a government as to abrogate the 
rights of people on the first day of a war, and nothing is so easy, 
as De Tocqueville had foretold, than for a democracy to progress 
by simple stages toward a form of despotism. But the question 
did not arise; constitutional government was on the whole 
maintained; the forms were obeyed, but the contents and the 
practice imperceptibly changed, and it was not always re- 
membered that constitutional progress is the tenderest of flower- 
ing plants, with the result that the achievements of centuries can 
be blighted by a single frost. Frozen by fear of Communism or 
by the still more causeless fear of a Negro republic south of the 
Mason-Dixon Line, there were many men who saw in a sacrifice 
of liberties the opportunity for building a stronger and more 
imperial State, forgetting that the strength of America lies almost 
wholly in respect for those liberties that could be so easily aban- 
doned. A long history of intolerance, brutality, and hatred and 
a too often merciless treatment of Negroes, Catholics, Jews, 
Mexicans, Japanese are the signs of America, but they are not 
the enduring signs. What is enduring is the protracted search for 
liberty, the hope in the air, the promise of liberty regained. 

Liberty itself is heady wine and invents its o\vn Rhetoric. It 
follows that notliing is so contemptible as the statement of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of Chambers v. Florida: 
“Under our system courts stand against any winds that blow 
as havens of refuge for those who might otherwise suffer because 
they arc helpless, weak, outnumbered, or because they are 
conforming victims of prejudice and public excitement.” The 
statement is not true; the figures of displaced persons allowed 
entry into the continental United States since the end of the war 
makes havoc of the overreaching rhetoric, while the fact that 
involuntary servitude existed in Alabama as recently as 1944 only 
adds to the falsity. That there is prejudice, that only very recently 
have Negroes found themselves in a situation where they are 
even beginning to be treated as equals, that hotels are still 
restricted, tliat there are gross and deliberate denials of equal 
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Tjgbo to health mvicci, cilucation, public sctMCfs, antH accotn- 
nioiJadont that the practice of fcjfreganon is itil] jusufictl on the 
deceitful theory tiiat tlic t^^-o raeei fttr **ttrparatc btii that 

prejudJce lias prmvn almost until it carries all the chiractenstia 
of a habit-^1 iliese ’ire for UjC most part occcptctl as Iwmg 
siTongs, hut wlut ts not often mhzetl ii that thr> arc lioasim- 
shrieking wongs and vfith rvrry comnusaion of these svrongs 
Uift foundations of America tremble 
It » preajdy here that \\c ore faced with tile iiaiti of Amerjcsn 
detnocrtcy die pLuitudcs, all the disasovmls, nil the seme of 
justice Out infunns the Anicncans and the whole tenor of the 
JJiil of Right* heconic meaiitnglcss unless rficre is a deliberate 
efibrt now to restate the case for the Negro It t* because the 
conflict between the Amcttcan social s>atcm anil liic *oci:U 
ij’stcnj of Russia grows keener every da\ and iKcautc it is a con-* 
fliCt entirely dificrent m seofie from sny that lias eser lieen, tint 
the issue of the Negro becotnes a dominant one, and all clTorfl 
toward a tcintcrprciation of llir Bill of Rights must be measured 
by the actual status nf the Ntgro Thr nw and rmcrgwit stales 
of the far East an: ruled Ij> dirk-ckinned men wlio uatch widi 
an air of casualnm but artiuUy with distaste the plight of th6 
Amcnciin Kegroci, and lieeause the Negroes hi\c not >tl 
acquired men a sembhnee of jiutjce, the) can hartUy 
expect that they themsehes will lie treateti diffcrcnil) UTicn 
Army SecrcUry Ketmelli Ro)'aU stated before a group of dis* 
tinguiahcd Negroes, ‘’I'm from North C-iroliJW I know the 
Negro,” he sva* stating a faJlrcy one does not know the Negro 
best by ha\ang lived in a state where he is oppressed /Ml itie 
arguitienU that can be brought against the Negroes^ all the 
f ubusfuges b) srhich thnr hi c* Ikwt been made irt!«urr, and 
rtU thdr dcspcrafc efforts to rcconnie thenueho to the esistcnce 
of a perpetually hnstdc svorld, and ever) sentence in e%cry Bill 
of Rights betomw nu*Aiung 1 css when Nrgrocs can lie spoken (o 
in this way by high Army ofliaals But the Negro it no longer 
powerless Dehheritejy and consciously, with wnde^jpen cyn, 
he has gone in search of education in the knowledge Uiat there 
alone hes the irty (o an incretung sorml purpose Nearly 
65,000 Negroes have griduaicd front coHegw in the l-ut twenty 
years In 1947 ihere were 706,000 Nyfo Wj(h*icliool students 
and 74,0^} college students, while ^Jqjcned arflCif^Ujae arc 



some of the 1,000,000 Negro veterans of the war. From the 
beginning the American Negroes had thirsted for education, and 
in the period of reconstruction, from 1861 to 1871, they had 
laboured to become educated, only to discover that nearly all 
their efforts were tmavailing. It may conceivably have been a 
blessing in disguise that their efforts failed; a vast babu culture 
might have arisen as a result of the disproportion between Negro 
opportimity and Negro education, but with the end of World 
War II education itself had become the ultimate issue, com- 
parable with the trend toward education in East Asia. Indeed, 
it is no longer possible to dissociate the problems that face the 
new nations of Asia with the problems that face the Negroes, 
and the fact that the American Negroes in their determination 
for parity have invoked the threat of ahimsa suggests more than 
a nodding acquaintance with India and South Africa, where the 
pattern of non-violent protest was first put into operation. To 
understand the awakening of the Negroes it is necessary to 
understand the awakening of Asia; both spring from the same 
formidable causes. 

If there are no traditional patterns that help us to solve the 
problem of a dual civilization where two entirely different races 
are mingled together without touching, like two coUodial solu- 
tions in suspension, the mere fact that there were no traditions 
might have worked for a greater understanding between them. 
The challenge was there: an entirely new and revolutionary 
concept of freedom had arisen in America at the time of the ^ 
revolutionary war, and as far as the Negro was concerned his 
only reward in freedom was that he was regarded constitutionally 
as possessing three-fifths of man’s estate. By the end of the Civil 
War he was regarded theoretically as possessing five-fifths, but 
even this theoretical increase did not justify his existence in the 
eyes of his masters, and until very recently the problems of 
adaptation were never completely examined. But for the Negro 
and the white man, if they chose to live together, there was no 
other problem. The fact that the Negro in the white man’s eyes 
is “uppity” and always claiming his rights is irrelevant to the 
main theme, which is, and always will be, the necessity of 
obtaining some fonhal concessions from both. Nor is segregation 
anything more than an irrelevant effort to solve a problem by 
disregardingtits existence; for the same reason the Jews had been 
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cnrJoscd in rfitir Ghettoes, Indmi, the prohtem of the Jrw'si m 
Europe and of the Ncgroti m Amcnca arose from sinuhr causes, 
and no solution to the problem Has eves found because no 
esonsaotu pattern of adaptation vras ever dtscovered Yet aircad)' 
in America the outUnM of the future pattern of adaptation can 
be seen It a ultimately o pattem iJut mutt be expressed in 
terms of the ihretNcjuaritrs of a million Negroes nho arc now at 
School Onl> a comdous pUa to mcreisc the francluse of educa* 
non for tlic Negroes ofrers any hope for solving this most categor- 
ical prohicm Segregation itsdf w a sign Utat the prohlctn is not 
being faced, and just as prisons do not provide any real anssver 
to the problem of criminality, but on the contrary arc oflcn the 
causes of continuing cnmirvality so segtrgauon maka Uic Negro 
problem more amte and more sliarp!> defined 
Tlie ambivalence of tie American attitude w nouhere tnorc 
clearly tnsiblc than in die Negro problem Even Lincoln hois 
capable of that attitude, an attitude tlial has Ixxn consecrated 
by Mr John L. Lcvms nhen he aaVed whether he was a St 
Ynmeu m disguise or ■whether he wanlnl power Compare, for 
aompJe, the tttx? foDonins statcircnts by Lintt>hi 

"Your race sufTm greatly by bvang among us, Hbilc ourj 
sufTcn from your presence. \Mien you crtie to be slaves, you 
arc Gif removed from being on an equality with the 
race But for your race among us, there would not be war It 
It better for us both to be separated * 

‘ Let us discard all this quibbling about this man and the 
oOier man, this race and Out race being infmor, tmd Oicrc- 
fir-c must be placed in an infcrjor poiitjon Let w discard all 
tlicsc things, and unne os one people tlmnighout the land, 
until Hc siiall once more stand up declaring that all men are 
created equal 

It is no purpose of the present inquiry to suggest Oic causes 
of the ambivalence on this issue Tlut a man may say tvm 
entirely opposite tilings m a hreiwnc w not rcmarEablc YYliat m 
remartable u that Lincoln should have comanced himself so 
completely on the issue of slavery as to determine to wage a war 
on that issue alone, because (t was Out issue winch lay at tlte 
lieart of all the tragic posiibilities of diimembcrmcni and rum 
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cifthc Bul;jc not non' lurprtscd than ilic ftimre Ammcam 
tviU Vklien they sec tlic Negro unlranmiclletl by any bondage, 
able to put h« whole polcntwlitj at the senicc of the country 
It » not only morality tint cnea out for ciiangc, thr whole 
ccononi} of Amenta » afTccied by the economic waate Mr Fnc 
Jobalon, when President of ilic United State* Chvnber of 
Comn’OTc, staled the issue *o forably that It is difTicull to 
hditrv'c that any argument whatsoesrr can be brought against 
ha contention 

**Thc witliholdmg of jobs 'uid butjicsi opportinitic* from 
some people doc* not nialc nw»rr jiibs and busino* oppor* 
tuiutja fo’’ other* Such a policy mrirly lends to drag doivTi 
the whole economic loti \ ou can t sell an electric refngentor 
to a firaily that can't alTord elrctnciiy Perpemaung poverty 
for some tntrtly guanntces suifnatian for all TYue coonomte 
progress demands that the whole naiicm move forward at the 
same titOfi. It demmds that all artificial bamer* creeled by 
ignorance and intolerance be retmn wi I o put it in itic simplest 
lenns, we arr all in bunnets tiigethcr Intolerance is a speot* 
of boycott and any bustness or job Ixiycoi n a cancer m tlic 
econcunic body of the nation 1 repeat, miolerance w destruc- 
twe; prejudice produces no we.dtii| ditcnttiination t* a fooP* 
economy *' 

And if the economic W'aitc « forroidabie, so too it the waste 
m potential allies A bedrock of suspicion has formed oyer the 
centtmo, winch can disappear only if the comJiliom tint gnw 
It lubstvice are made to disappear A* long ns the suspicion* 
remain, any alliance between America and a nee of dark* 
skinned people syiil be jcopsfdizcd Amerjea is indicted on her 
treatment of the Negroes No other nauon, except Russia In her 
treatment of prwonerr, equal* Amenca'* record of opproston 
against a minority group The report of the Preaidcnt's commtucc 
say* bluntly 

'Tbe dignity of tt country, a continent, or esrn a major 
portion of the world's population, may be outraged by f Ameri- 
can discrimmahpn) A rcIalisTly fnv individtioli here may lie 
identified with millions of people ebewhere, and the way in 
which they arc trcaicd may liave world twide repercuswom 
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\Vc )mvn frv.-rr iIj.uj n million American Indian-!; there 
!ur 30 million moic in the WcMcrn Ilcmi-iplicrc. Our Mexican 
Atnctican and Ili^pano arc not larjjc; million-; in 

C^ntial and Sotiih Amcrira consider them I:in. We number 
niir ritirf-ii”; of Oriental devent in the hundred? of thousands; 
ihrir conntrrp.ni-. r.ver.«.ea', arc numbered in hundreds of 
tnillifui?, Thioutdiotit the JV.cific, Latin America, the Near, 
Middle, ami l ar Last, the treatment v.-hich our Negroes 
fcerive. is tabrn a-, a renection of our attitude toward all dark- 
.'•binnr<l peojdrs." 

I’rrau-e their has hreu jrvolt throughout Asia, and the 
istrtra-ing p-mrr of A-ia is n-ew manife,'.t to the s-zorld, stark 
nrrr-sity Moup^h. a change in the relationship hcts-.cen die 
Nryioe-. r.iid the white*, hsit ihfiugh the neee'sJty is clear and 
U!ir<in-<pttnni'i!u;, it i* f.u ftom ele.tr ho-w this change can be 
Inoueht about. It i-. el-atly not brought alKnil by tlic publication 
of the frjytr! of the IVe'idejit’s C>>:tm!iffrc on Civil Rights, nor 
by g.ivrriinirni ptr-sme iu tt' unisl ruin-, Sotnethimffrr more 
rlfestive i-. tie. r <ary, and there would apj>e.ir to be a grave 
net-r-dty to font a loiverntiirnt ofiice, srparate from the office 
of the Sretriaty of lailKiur, that will tle.al wholly with the Negro 
(iroblejn. J^ince the tjuntion as it concerns Negroes is intimately 
fouuertct! with edur.rtion, discrimination of Negroes by colleges 
can be rlfcv. lively ouilasveti by law. Negroes must be included in 
rr.i'tmablr jn<.jv..;ih.ns within the rcopc of the Taft Lducadon 
Ihll, {fw *‘!e.v,<«nab;r piojKutiiui” meaning that the Negroes 
fh.d! have a* murh right to advasreed erUication :vs the rest. Since, 
to a vriy large extent, the appeal of the anti-Negro leader is 
directesl to the |;}rjtuiirril, the re-'ourres offilms and radio should 
be employed, and ?o!r.c means breaking tiown the reluctance 
orihdlywmid to show Nrgtors as human beings sliDuld be found, 
fur it is clc.nly not enough that action should be taken on the 
jjlaue of govcmme.nt power only. The President’s Committee, 
at the end of its rejKirt, recommends ‘'a long-tcnn campaign of 
puhlir education to inform tlic people of the civil rights to which 
they ate entitled and which tlicy owe to one another,” and 
suggests that it is a task which will retjuire the co-operation of 
the ferlcral, state, and local governments and of pris-atc agencies, 
yet it is the piivate agencies — films, ladio, and newspapers— that 
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couM nwit cfTccrncI) mstil (Icmocric^ Into people \fftnwhile, 
the frry crt »50 ilUl bum, and the wiitfui wice of the Grand 
0fagw iiill Mlts of blood m the ttroet*, v*ith the mult that tlte 
Negroes are «u!! frightened out of their wits nnd though they 
jncrcaiingly tend to dwreg^rd the toice and tw'p-thjrtli of die 
tegw tfttl Negroes have been knosvn to vote in losvm of Georgia, 
they 'tote in fear and trcmblmg The demiJ of human rights to 
the Negroes bos more consequence to America than the deanons 
pf the Politburo \Mjen the Got'tnjor of Mississippi declared at 
the Southern Go\etiior5‘ ConlCTcncc held m rebmiry to oppose 
the civil rights programme — 

' MBiiant leadership on the part of Mmmippi the most 
democratic state in Amenca, will spread like wildfire across 
the enure south and swrep heforc it all those who stand as 
tnttria to our insUtutions and our way of bfe,'* 

he vnu rtpetlmg a itatcmcni that had tieen heard a tliomand 
times lielbre from the hpi of all the Grand Dragons, but the 
statement remained perilously untrue, f>r in this most demo- 
cratic itatc’ only 5 r ^59 out of i population of over a 
quarter a imlhon, were needed to send Mr Rankin to Washing 
ton m 1940, while bis fellow congTeamcn from a state like 
lUinou were compcHcd to secure a total of 137 O77 votes Tlic 
* most dcmocrviic state * was actually the least, and there was 
included among (he cncimcs of the iwtituuous and the way of 
life In Mttsisstppt the blazing hope of tm awiikcncd Amenca 
But if (here Juive Ijoen immense and temb'c failurd, there 
have also been successes The Supreme Court has nit«l tliat 
(tites cannot legally keep Negroes from voting in the primary 
elections A Negro governor has been appointed to Uic Virgin 
Jilonds The Mciliodiit Genet a! Confertnre has voted unamm- 
ouily to have a Negro elected to its judicial council A judge in 
Pcimsylvaiua has refused to extradite a Ntgro to face ‘ Georgia 
justice,’* saying bluntly that “this court does not intend to make 
Pennsylvania a haven for fugitives but cnhghtcncd public opin- 
ion mutt ojndcmn as cruel and unusual putusliment the action 
of Georgia authorities m cliammg prtsonm, m compelling them 
to work at hard and painful labour from sunrise to luniet, in 
beating and shooting them m placing them m unlighicd liolcs 
in ilir ground and on occasion murdering tbcni in cold blood ** 
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Even more hopeful signs are coming from the Negroes themselves, 
and if the decision to invoke civil disobedience against segregation 
of races -svithin the armed services seemed dangerously inappro- 
priate to the times, the decision to appeal to the United Nations 
was on much firmer ground. In language of studied gravity, the 
appeal of the Negroes to the United Nations stated: 

“We number as many as the inhabitants of the Argentine 
or Czechoslovakia, or the whole of Scandinavia. We are larger 
than Canada, Saudi Arabia, Ethiopia, Hungary or the 
Netherlands, and while we rejoice that other smaller nations 
can stand' and make their wants known in the United Nations 
we maintain that our voice should not be suppressed or 
ignored.” 

This appeal was in a very profound sense a declaration of 
independence. To say, as Mr. Rankin said, that an appeal of this 
kind comforts Russia is to avoid the issue; it is possible that it 
does comfort Russia, but it should comfort Americans still more. 
More than half of the Negroes in the United States are tillers of 
the soil, and three-quarters of these are sharecroppers and day 
labourers. Just as the early revolutionaries were politically 
oppressed by England, so the fourteen million Negroes are 
oppressed by their rulers. What is most terrible of all is the 
similarity between the treatment of the Negro and the treatment 
of the Jew in Nazi Germany, and nothing is so like the German 
law against intermarriage as Article 14 of the Mississippi Con- 
stitution: 

“The marriage of a white person with a Negro or Mulatto, 
or person, who, shall have one-eighth or more of Negro blood, 
shdl be unlawful and void.” 

Meanwhile, it is not only Mississippi that forbids intermarriage; 
eight Northern states similarly forbid it. Racial discrimination 
goes to extremes. In Oklahoma you must use the telephone 
booth appropriate to your colour; in Florida the school textbook 
of a white child must not be stored in the same cupboard as the 
textbook of a Negro child. More portentous of future harm is the 
fact that a great insurance company which is 'developing a 
residential area for United Nations employees in New York is 
insisting on reserving the right to discriminate against future 
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rcHttcnia oft the s:rouiidt of race tnd colour, the Koshmir Bntt- 
cun and the princes &nd pcTtanu of Bati nn»i not consort witii 
Goucaaians c\Tn \shen they are about the afialn of the Umied 
Nations , 

\S1iat u tcfiaJn is that v^e must grow ucciMiomcd to the rcaliaa- 
con that we are outnurnbered and oiitilaniccd b> people whose 
eoloiir is darker tiem our ow-n, that ircmcndous harm has already 
been done m treating Asiatics md Negroes with undeserved 
contempt, that a time of rcckonmg way come when, though we 
cry iVefcn, no quarter w lU be given, for the contempt lias reached 
down in jJiar loub ^\c can no longer content owsches with the 
dtought tliat men wth coloured skins are inferior to us, the 
Japanese ssTre contemptuous of our pow-cf, and with a little less 
contempt, Uicy might ha\e bided their lime and conquered us al! 
b) attains India and Singapore awl refining to allow them- 
selves to commit the insanity of attacking Pearl Harbor Once, 
in the course of IV or Jd War 11, a Negro held the balance of 
power tn hil htndt He was a small, brighf-ejed, and learned 
man named Felix Ebou'- who elected to stay with Dc Gaulle in 
19^0 when he was Governor of Chad rrsmee, Morocco, Syria, 
Iwlo-Chma, and French West Afnea were following the way of 
Petam and JjiafaJ, and tremendous pressure was being placed 
uptm die Governor of Chad to follow the mime road The control 
of Central and afterward W c?t Africa passed into the hantls of 
the Allies onlj because Felix FbouiS hatl wiitctl n. If the Germans 
had readied Dakar, the conwquences to the Allies would have 
been disastrous, a catajirophe parallel to their presence In 
Vladivostok, for they would have been able to control the sea 
routes between Dakar and Brazil — routes that were used con* 
tmuafty by the American tramports to the Far Cast Hut the 
benefit to nllicd arms comprised more than a free passage over 
the Atlantic Except for the staunchness of Elxiui, Marshal 
GrazianPs Libyan arm), the Duke of Aosta’* Italian army m 
Ethiopia and tlie German armies of Rommel might have affected 
the conquest of the major port of Africa It was the first time to 
the fenowTi hutot)' of liic world that a single Negro held in his 
power tlic datmics of nations It may not be the U»t 

If the Negroes liavc suffered conunually m America, other 
mmormes have also sufiered, and if the Negro case seems to 
be ummsw erahle, the case for tlie Red Indian*, the original 



inhabitants of the land, would seem to be on even firmer gromid. 
The Navahos, who numbered only nine thousand in 1868 and 
now number more than sixty thousand, hvmg m deserts ^vherc 
the eroded soil is only sufficient to allow each Navaho on the 
average to raise ten sheep, have been mercilessly exploited, and 
the solemn covenants between the Navaho nation and the 
administration of President Andrew Johnson have been for- 
gotten. At the time of the Reconstruction, the Navahos, like the 
Ne^oes, were swept with the urgent desire for education, and 
Article VI of the amazing treaty reads: 

“In order to ensure the civilisation of the Indians entering 
into this treaty, the necessity of education is admitted, and 
they therefore pledge themselves to compel their children, 
male and female, between the ages of 6 and 16 years, to attend 
school. And it is hereby made the duty of the agent for said 
Indians to see that this stipulation is strictly complied with. 

“The United States agrees that for every 30 children be- 
tween said ages who can be induced or compelled to attend 
school, a house shall be provided and a teacher competent to 
teach the elementary branches of an English education shall 
be furnished.” 

The covenant was not kept. The Indian service estimates 
that there are 24,000 Navaho children between the ages of 6 and 
16 years, and of these only one-fourth of the number are at 
school, not because the Navaho children do not desire to go to 
school, but because the problem of managing schools over a vast 
desert hinterland of 24,000 square miles has been thought too 
great a task for the government. Meanwhile, an appalling death- 
rate (half of all Navaho children die before they reach their fifth 
birthday), a high tuberculosis rate (fourteen times that of the 
rest of the nation), and endemic m^llnutrition continue, even 
though 15,000 Navahos worked in war plants during the war 
and 3,600 served in the armed forces, and it should have been 
patent that they were in possession of special rights. Sixteen 
thousand Navaho children received no education in spite of the 
treaty, and disease is spreading among them unchecked. The 
recent grant of citizenship)- by which the Indians of Ne^v Mexico 
are allowed to vote. Is clearly hot enough. 

Once again the^danger is not that the government will forget 
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—the government cannot forget— b«t the people forget only too 
eajil> that lhc> lute rcsponiibihtlcs to the Induiw Wien. Mix 
DreftofT, a tvealthj retired Indiana fumitiirr-makcr and a dj*td* 
in ihe-o'oot Republican, objected to the presence of toj traders 
■Kho jnajntainnJ an economic stranglehold on the rejcrvations, 
thargmg interest rales up to teo per cent , and sugtjCstcd tlut 
the Indians should l>e giv en traming ficiUties and that the traden 
ihouM be reirtmed, one of the timit bitter IVess campannu of 
recent j cars u"is brought against him i\ath ev er> kind of iimnua- 
lion that he was a Soviet agent intent on sovacUzing the Naaahos 
The theme \^-outd have licen ridiculous if ii v^t^c not so hcart- 
rcndingly sad Irrepomiljihiy could hardly read) further, ant! 
though IVcsident Truman has put firvi-ard a {irogrammc to 
improve die health, education, and economic life of the Vlvahos 
aC aeost ofetght) million doll m over t period of the harm 
in trrespomtbilit) had already Ixrcn done T^e calimitoitt 
iiarvation during the wintta" of 19.17 wu-s man*madc and had been 
years m the making In order to stop crounn, the Indian Bureau 
drastically reduced the numlicr of sheep from over a million to 
less than three liundred and fifty thousand— the destruction of 
land vi*3i pfcvtmled at the cost of destroying die N'XV'aho living 
WiSt IS dear ts diaf die Naval os should lie gitrn the nghts that 
art due to all Amencans, the Indian Bureau should be abolished 
and a new bureau estabbshed under Uic rcdcral Security 
Administration and the hospitals should tie placed under the 
United States Public Health Service A once proud and fonriid- 
oUc nation, who only eighty yrars ago fought a running battle 
ngainst tlic United Sutes Army so vigoromly that they were not 
depnved of their onginal hnds until the government had spent 
one hundred nuUion dollars m forming an army against them, 
should not be allowed to live in scqucslcrcd poverty 
There arc other races within the borders of Am«-ica who 
sufTcr from tlie same lack of common privileges TIic Mexican 
Americans m Texas and tlie Western states sulTer from Uic same 
Intolerance as the Negroes It u not only that they arc constdcrctl 
to be of lower mtclbgcncc iJian the whiles, but they are rcfiucd 
tlie opportunity to ruse their standard of mtclligcncc There arc 
at least two milhon Laim Amertcans in tlie United Sutes, and 
(he greater proportion of them arc migratory worhers camfng 
less thm two hundred dollars a year, they live m a state of 
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enforced poverty, without sufficient schooling, rarely able to vote, 
deliberately manoeuvred into the position of migratory workers, 
their infant death-rate three times as high as that of Americans 
generally, and their tuberculosis rate seven times as high, an 
astonishing figure considering that the tuberculosis rate of the 
Negroes is only twice the average of the whites. 

It is here that we are faced with the practical meaning of a 
Bill of Rights. If a man is entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, he is entitled to “a minimum standard of decent 
life,” and it would foUow from this that a man has at least the 
right to be sheltered and to obtain food and medicines at a 
reasonable cost, or, if he cannot afford these things, the govern- 
ment should help to provide him with them. The right to health 
is at least as important as the right to happiness, for without 
health happiness cannot be enjoyed nor can liberty be employed. 
It would seem therefore that the underprivileged should have 
the right of free or near-free treatment in hospitals. Two-thirds 
of the families in the United States cannot afford the cost of 
serious illness. Voluntary health insurance is clearly impracticable 
when there exist large groups who do not earn enough to pay 
for voluntary insurance. The complete silence of the medical 
profession when confronted with the declining health of the 
poorer members of society remains as evidence of a sense of guilt 
that can only be exorcised when the doctors are provided with a 
social conscience and resolutely obey their oaths. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Bernard Baruch’s demand for more and better doctors — ^in 
more places — more general practitioners, more hospitals, more 
group medicine, a new Cabinet post for health, education, and 
social security, and a watchdog committee to help guard veterans’ 
medicine against politicians is itself a medical Bill of Rights. The 
urgen^^^•cvf thf^.^ilan can be seen in the fact that at least four 
'niiilion men were rejected as 4F during the war. 

The strength of the American people is not so strong, their 
endurance at the present critical period is not so great that it 
can afford to have so mai^^y sick members in its midst. What is 
needed, and needed urgerii/^ is a complete reorganization of 
medical facilities, a new emjfs ^sis on group medicine and pre- 
ventive medicine, greater nulmbers of nurses at better salaries, 
and a whole programme of expanded physical rehabilitation for 
the people. When the House of R.epresentatives refuses the sums 
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nccesiaiy for judi a plan, it imilcs st<w *mdde, the natton 
limply cannot afford the loss of bo much health among tU poorer 
pttjp^ A Bill of Rights remajns the very basis of the Stale, and 
the fact that nearly thrct>quarlert of the population u m »mc 
■way or other uiulciprnileg^ « a mark not of the failure of the 
pnnaplei, but of the failure of the gmcmmeni and the bureau- 
crac} to implement the promise of the Founding Fathers ^\licre 
there should have been passionate remonstrance and a vast 
ciTort, thenc was too often a niggardly apprtciauon and a Jond 
of Intolerance that is not far from cnmmal carelessness. Tlie 
bngbt pronuse, whidi w iho the promne of the n'orld, nis 
allowed to become larmshcd \Nho u to blame? Once again it w 
a question of individual responnbdit^, the burden each mm 
carria on Im own shoulders, though he seems so often not to 
notice that It IS tJiere 

If the Bill of Rights failed so often m its application regarding 
the commonest right to live a decent life, it failed sull more to 
safeguard liberty of speech If there be my among us who WTsh 
to dissoUe the Uiuon, or to cluinge its republican form,” said 
JclTcnott, “let them stand undisturbed as monuments of the 
safety wltli which error of opimon may be tolerated where reason 
u left &ee to combat it.” juiucc Bnuideis spoke tacn more to 
tlie point when he said, commenting upon the examination of 
lubvcnive doctrines ' Ijke many other rules for human con- 
duct, It can be applied corrccUy only by tlic exercise of good 
judgment, and in the exercise of good judgment, calmness It, 
in tune of deep feeling and on subjects which excite passion, as 
essentia! as feirJessaess and honesty Calmness was not, un- 
fortunate!!, ti'c prerogative of the gtmllcmcn who formed the 
LTn Amencan Cbtnmiuce, and the w*orId was confronted with the 
strange spectacle of the American Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives shownng all the signs of dehnum before the encroaching 
shadow of Commumsm when there should havo been a sense of 
growing elation at the, tliought of how easily, and with wliat 
splendour, the Amencan way of hfc could take up the challenge 
proposed by the Communists A ludden weakness ■was rcvnled 
m the gamihty and iinastiamed vul^Jly of the members of the 
Un American Committee, thrown into that state of near hysteria 
tliat was Jtsdf a sign of Bcedom made nilncrablc by the dis- 
pleasure of ihoie who should have been her prime defenders 
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The extraordinary significance of the interrogations of the 
Un-American Committee should not be minimized. For the first 
time the American concept of freedom was challenged. In the 
hysteria that followed World War I, the same secret and hidden 
weakness was suddenly revealed, to be demonstrated in the legal 
murder of Sacco and Vanzetti, but at that time there was no 
real pervading challenge coming from Russia, the American way 
of life was not endangered, and the nation had not experienced 
the 'terrors of a desperate war involving the whole earth. No^v, 
when there was real danger, a handful of Communists were 
suddenly given the power to speak openly and defiantly to the 
tribune of the people, and those unnecessary speeches were 
faithfully reported by the Press, in the same way that the un- 
necessary speeches of the Nazi leaders on the point of death were 
reported. To give hostages to freedom by allowing the enemy to 
say his last word, even if he is to be extinguished afterwards, is 
not the tactic of a freedom-loving people so much as a tactic of 
folly: the Communists have gained enormously, and Congress 
has suffered an inevitable loss of prestige, not because they 
allowed the Communists to speak openly (for that was a virtue), 
but because they attacked Communism with vituperation when 
there are at hand infinitely sharper weapons. “Depend upon it,” 
said Burke, “that the lovers of freedom shall be free.” Unfor- 
tunately, the statement is not necessarily true. Freedom must 
hide itself when the supreme congress of the land behaves with 
indifference toward her cause. In the words of the President’s 
Committee: 

“To expect people to reject totalitarians, when we do not 
provide mechanisms to guarantee that essential information 
is available, is foolhardy. These two concerns go together. If 
we fall back upon hysteria and repression as our weapons 
against totalitarians, we will defeat ourselves. Communists 
^want nothing more than to be lumped with freedom-loving 
(non-Communists. This simply makes it easier for them to 
conceal their true nature and to allege that the term ‘Com- 
munist’ is ‘meaningless.’ Irresponsible opportunists who make 
it a practice to attack every person or group with whom they 
disagree as ‘Communists’ have thereby actually aided their 
supposed ‘enemies.’ At the same time we cannot let these 
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nhui« deter i» from the Icgittmitc csp<Ktng; of rraj Commuft 
»ii and real Fascists Martov cr, iha same zril must be ihovvu 
m dcfmding our dcmocrc) against one group as agnimt the 
oUier” 

VHwl viuj irurpruing vras flat the iisDca were not met Agirmt 
Cotnmuiuim anti against all forms of lofUiUrianism on]> total 
freedom— the largest possible freedom under the Law— is av*ailmg, 
and this freedom can onI> be interpreted in terms of the freedom 
of the mind to think os it chtxscs to the utmost limits of the 
mmdi unless it rttdangers the Sine m the most direct sense of 
siibomitip Uic foundations of the State and then like the rtverjc 
of the medal, there is the freedom to grovs, to enjoy life, hbcity, 
and tlic pursuit of happiness vitlinut the rcatrictiona of povcrt>, 
jU HaJlh, ind undcTpriviJi^je On these two fronts AmwJcsn 
freedom still ofTcrs the highest hopes for the future but the most 
insidious dangers arc already prr<cnt in the air TIwmc v/ho love 
America most arc beginning to wonder whctficr jn the event of 
irar America irll enter it Hithoui her most brilliant UTapoirt 
armed, but without freedom she cannot urn n wv or nuke a 
confKlcnt peace 

Tlioc issues are perlups more Jcrioiii than any others Tlic 
fate of the world depetidi iifwn America, and Atnencam must 
talc warning that Uic>, and they alone possess the power to 
conqu'T the world with the Idea of freedom and lo idlow all men 
to secure the rights wliicli are theirs by the fret tliat they are 
men. For a frvv more months or years (he people of the world 
Will vvaich the nctions of Ammeans widi hope, hoping against 
Lhope that the tide will turn, for if the tide of freedom does not 
'turn, there is no more hope in the world 
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AMERICA AND EUROPE 

Our policy is directed not against any country or doctrine hut 
against hunger, poverty, desperation and chaos. ... At this 
critical point in history, we of the United States are deeply 
conscious of our responsibilities to the world. We know that in 
this trying period, between a war that is over and a peace that is 
not yet secure, the destitute and oppressed of the earth look chiefly 
to us for sustenance and support until they can again face life 
'with self-confidence and self-reliance. 

Secretary Marshall at Harvard, June 5, 1947. 

They say that on that June day he spoke, as he nearly 
always speaks, in a very soft and almost inaudible voice, gazing 
steadily at the notes before him, playing with his spectacles, 
and never for a moment looking at his audience. There are times 
in American history when soft words have been uttered with all 
the apparent carelessness that heroic tradition demands: so 
Lincoln had spoken at Gettysburg, and Washington before him, 
with no hint in their manner of how they would affect the lives 
of millions. On that Jime day, for the first time in history, 
America through her Secretary of State staled that the cause of 
the destitute and oppressed of the earth was her cause and was 
part of the policy of her government. 

The European Recovery Programme has been attacked at 
great length by the Russians, and it was still more forcibly 
attacked by Senators and Congressman who were concerned with 
problems tiiat have nothing to do with the recovery of the world, 
or the recovery of America. There were vested interests that 
would derive profit from its abandonment; there were associations 
that insisted that a programme of this kind should be accom- 
panied by provisos, of which the chief was that the European 
nations should allow themselves to be used as advance bases for 
American aeroplanes. The National Association of Manufacturers 
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insbtfd that countrua cmbarkinpi on a prograimnc oF sociaUia- 
tion jhould be penalized, and Tnnnan so far forgot tilmuir 
at ft Press conference as to wy that rationing and price controls, 
wluch arc among the characlcnsucs of the Socialm itatcs of 
Europe, VKTC methods ttnplo>’ed only in police states, to that 
It became doubtful uheilicr even tlie PrMident, with all hii 
abundant channeli of intelligence, was aw’Are of the great social 
changes taVing place in Furope \ct if there were startling mis- 
underttandings, there emerged ft \cr> cl&u*cut picture of 
Furope m its toils The Furopcin Recovery I^an was precisely 
what it set out to b'^ — a plan to assist the economic and social 
recostry of Furope It wns a plan of large dimensions and very 
great courage, and if it was not cniirclv satiifactory m its metliods 
and Its ommions, tt was loose enough to allow considcnblj more 
scope for revniott than had been expected It is not only the fate 
of Europe that lumgs m the balance but the fate of all the 
Aracricas, and tliC F R P is not a wTatwn pointed at the Russians 
l» mudi as a dehbrrate efibft of social resjxjijsibility The self* 
help of Europe avai seen to be easmtul, the aid forthcoming 
under the plan was to be based upon ft neressary tninimum, and 
if the problem of Europe w ts seen to tic \ ipeaal problem, though 
m fact it wrai the same problem tliat alTecled Last As^i and the 
nat of the ■world, lli** plan possessed a maturity which hail long 
been Uciing m the dchbcntiow of the State DrparimcnU Hie 
plan, hottever, f'uJcd to talc into account three of the most 
pressing needs of Europc—latk of sufliacnl land, oscrpopula* 
non, and -the dairslnlit) of creating a federal Europe. Tlie third 
of tiicse VfAS to come about m embryo later, the second could 
only be rwolvrd svlitn an increasing number of dj iplaced pcisons 
moved out of Europe, the first was for the momrnt imoluble. 

The hittory of Lurope is the history of a hcavaly overpopu* 
latcd contineot without a frontier Tb<* 550 000,000 bvmg tn 
Lurope in 1939 were tlic descendants of too 000,000 living there 
at the middle of the seventeenth century, and even in Oiose 
days men complained that the land was overpopulated and 
could lurdly support the people The great expannon of Furope 
began wiUi the introduction of the tnaclime age Since lOoo tlie 
population lias tripled, the curve rising iliarply at tlic end of the 
rfapoleonic wars By the time of the I ranCO'lb'iustan H ar there 
occurred so great an acccleratiori w the increase of population 



that disaster would have followed if the frontiers of America had 
not been open. In the twenty years foIlo-v\dng the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870 two million Germans, a million Englishmen and a 
quarter of a million Russians emigrated to America, and over a 
million Irish and half a million S'tvedes and Norwegians came at 
the sarne time. In the forty years from 1880 to 1920 four million 
Italians followed them. When the gates were shut by the Ex- 
clusion Act, Europe was compelled to turn to its own resources, 
and the process of repopulation went on as before. 

It was to such a Europe, harried by war, split in two by the 
Russian advance to the Oder, a quarter of her industries ruined 
by bombing, her population continually increasing, and her 
colonies wrested or about to be wrested from her, that the 
Marshall Plan was offered, in the full consciousness that the plan, 
in spite of its fantastic cost and its still more fantastic danger, 
was no more than a palliative, an attempt to put a shattered half 
continent on its feet. 

It is possible and even desirable to regard the Marshall Plan 
without any reference to Russia. The Russians, who claim to see 
in the plan an effort to break the spread of Gommimism, might 
haye taken part in it, and enjoyed the comparative abundance 
that would have been offered them, but on the plea that national 
sovereignty would in some way be affected, Russia desisted and 
attempted to make all the states that were within her orbit 
refuse to take part in it. The strategical error was realized too 
late, and with increasing bitterness, for it was seen that if the 
Marshall Plan succeeded, it was more relevant to the future of 
Europe than the secretive and colonial plans of the Gominform. 

But even if Russia had remained behind her own borders far 
from the Oder, some such plan would have been eminently 
necessary, and somehow or other it was necessary to build up 
again what was left of shattered Europe. Except for E.R.P. there ' 
was no other way. 

No one knows how much America contributed to peace during 
the last century by providing a vast European outlet. In the 
nineteenth century the Pax Americana was as real as the Pax 
Britannica. Dr. James’s “moral equivalent” for war lay in the 
excitement of opening new colonies and pushing back the ^ 
American frontier. But the British, French, Belgian, German, 
and Italian colonies did not exhaust the strength of their young 
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in;inhood or surnmot^ so jnanj aclscnturem as ilic Untied States, 
Canada and Australia remained until recently groicst^ucly 
underpopulated and the hu(;c empire of India M-as ruled by no 
more a feur tlioaund Inplishmen TTie heartlands of 
America summoned the youtli of I uropr, oncrinji every imagm- 
able adimturc Tlie task of the Rniention following the recent 
w"vr I* to discover m the air, on land and at ica further "moral 
equivalents for war 

kleanwhilc m the iiitcn al tliat f ill jimi a long war, the immedi- 
ate problem of reconstruction has first pber and H is to this 
[mmedtate problem tliai the ^ianhall Plan with its programme 
of aid limited to four year* addresses itself I'lic period of four 
years was clioien carefully il kai thf fnwti akich it u-cs r'tprcUd 
aUtt/d bt rttd^d /sir th 4 /Tihp>r/''t vf /crje-irab a/jnir fourr flantt 
It H possible that the figure was erroneous it is possible that the 
desadopment of the atomic power plants will come about lu an 
even shorter space of time 1 n the most final sense therefore, the 
Manlwdl Plan is interim aid Tlierciftcr with the atnazmg 
productivity of powxr at the command of engineers, assistance 
to iJte catent ennsagod (or Europe may never become necessary, 
for production by cheap power on a s^c never hitherto accom» 
pliilicd will alter the whole sliapc of imiustnal enterprise, and 
it would seem Iiicly that the question of overpopulation wall no 
longer Jiat t the immcdiaie importance it possesses to-day 

But the ruropcan Recovery Plan was not entirely American 
purap-priming Vast sums had been spent since the end of the 
war Tlic United States had authorized 5 9 billion doILars for 
the Bretton Woods finiuail msUtuiion, 3 4 billion dollan 
for U*N U TLA and other grants m aid 36 billion dollan for 
relief, 9 a bdhon dollan for loans and property credits, and 
finally 17 bilhon dollars for the 4 year programme of E R P —a 
total of 3B t bilhort dollan a figure that can be readily undcr- 
HDod when it is reabzed that this represents iWTnty dollan for 
every nun, w*oman, and child on this planet That such a figure 
must cause set ere itrains on the American internal economy 11 
not in doubt, bin jorne due to the rtmatu objectnTS of the plan 
become clear wlicn we understand that the Plan necessarily 
underwrites an expanding programme of exports to Furopc In 
January, tqyfi, Secretary of Agriculture Gmton B Anderson 
said that the American farmers were producing one-tJurd more 
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food and fibre products than before the war and would continue 
to need European markets. “We are going to have abundance 
of agricultural production, and for many years to come we wall 
need sizable export markets.” The plan could not have been put 
into operation unless there existed this economy of abxmdance. 
It possessed at least one merit that was pure expediency, for, as 
Secretary Anderson remarked, “the prospect of a collapsing 
European economy, providing litde outlet for U.S. farm pro- 
ducts, would not be pleasant to contemplate.” But if in one sense 
the plan aimed at American survival, the survival of Europe, 
and the containment of Soviet Russia, it was also, to a very 
extraordinary degree, a plan revolutionizing the scope of America 
herself— -there was a sense in which the plan could be regarded 
as a singular assumption of responsibility and a return to the 
early dreams of the Pilgrim Fathers and of Melville: “We are 
the heirs of all time and with all nations we divide our inherit- 
ance.” And still more decisively the Marshall Plan enables the 
great dream of a Western European Union to come about. 

It was not the main intention of the founder of the Marshall 
Plan to bring this dream about. Concerned largely with the 
growing pressure of Russia and the economic tensions of America, 
the plan of Western imion came almost as an afterthought; yet 
it is precisely Western union that offers the surest guarantee to 
peace. A whole host of prophets and poets have urged Europe 
to unite or perish. It was the cry of Dante in De Monarchia as it 
was the cry of Victor Hugo. What we know as western Europe, 
consisting of Greece, Italy, Spain, France, large parts of Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, Britain, and the Scandinavian 
countries, have grown up possessed of a conunon legendary 
culture; neither Germany nor the Slavonic states have completely 
taken part in this grouping of cultural forces, though Poland 
and Austria were outlying members, and in the first three- 
quarters of the nineteenth century Russia had seemed about to 
claim her privileged place among them. This region of earth, heir 
to Magna Charta and the cathedrals of Chartres, Raveiuia, 
Palermo, Toledo, Salisbury, and Rome, heir too of a common 
humanism and a culture derived from Greece and Rome, a 
great wheel centred about France, could, by union, exercise a 
power it was incapable of wielding if disunited. Within the 
borders of the prospective umon 159,000,000 people lived in fear 
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of b> unilin? make bct\%cni Soviet Rutstt 

and Antcticsi iropcsitUe by holdmj? the balance of poavtr 
There we pfoblcmi cnottgh to bee if tlie union ever avmtcei 
the role that hutoryt with iti vnrtIcrmR hind temi dearly to 
have miTked out for it Not all but near!) alt thrse countncj are 
Sociilutf and thctcfarc tn the Ruistin viov more (imiter than 
(lie cipjwhji (jovrrnmertt of America There are pnohlcriw of 
ajpiTVnon and economics and the role to be pla^rd by AmefJC3f 
more urgcntlj still, there are problem* of race and hutorj If the 
tSillooni and the Flemiih iliitmit one another even now, will 
the Italian* and ih' French love each other more"’ If there were 
a ^^c^tem union trade bctweeti the I tiropcan states would be 
as &ee m trade liettvren the states of America witli mev liable 
hartiihipj to some traden and pre-rt benefits to other* A Euro- 
pean piVlumcn! would b) necfMJr> havT to be formed and it 
it rcajonahic to luipert that the sources of power m Europe 
iiutlht be placed under a fint,le European \allc>’i Authority 
There are other eompl catinn* of a itill more urgent nature 
Though the CruueU fifty v nr pact ha* lieen itgntd and Mr 
IMruton Charehlll hat made hw apjical for unity at TItc Hague, 
tlttinerucingiluidouT of Russia and Ammca arc leen at thadowt 
and not as tlie blaring light of some future aivaicmng The logic 
of the iiratcgy of tJ c l^^'o greater po vrrs confujcs ihc issues of the 
emergent power of Europe, and In the last Instance Amcnca Is 
feared only a bttlc 1cm than Soviet Russia America I* not idcnti- 
bed with freedom, tior, on tlic evidence, is lh»u^ any compubive 
rcsjcm why the should be, though the teed* of freedom are 
tnowU lt> cstirt fn Amcnca A real identity of interests « itill 
bebn^ it is too often arsumni that the lands and aties of 
Eurept are liardly more than twites in the struggle between twa? 
greater power* It is not only tlie Amcticam who have ihown 
itgos of nervoui cxciiabdity in their foreign poliUca, the whole 
foragn political hutory of Furope bctwecri the two wars ti 
c\Tden.x of a taustrophic cxciubnny of tempervmcnb Alliance* 
ate not formed Iietwcen fnna tftnnat 
\ et (he drram of estem uniori doe* not depend on the armed 
power of Afitcriea and could not iti fact be supported by American 
arm'd ptm*;r voihout danger of becoming rnghtmirc What U 
needed here, a* elsewhere, li the loaolc^cal arm of America 
and a rtstatement of Amcnem arm* for freedom If \'tMtcni 
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union were simply to supply on a larger scale the kind of base 
the Americans have acquired in Greece, Western union would 
have no historical future except that of some unsubstantial 
colony, and Western union, if it ever came about, would be as 
unimpressed by the possibility of colonial status as it would be 
terrified at the thought of being the continually imminent 
battlefield, contending with some reason that complete annihila- 
tion is a state to be avoided. Nothing is lost and everything is 
gained by calling a conference of freedom, where a definition of 
a Bill of Rights, to be agreed upon by America, the European 
nations, and whatever other nations wished to contribute to the 
proclamation, would be promulgated. Almost as important as 
the union is tlie Bill of Rights, which forms in eflfect its constitu- 
tion, but even more important than the union is the decision by 
the American people to inform themselves of their responsibility 
toward the rights of all people everywhere. If the administration 
continues to support reactionary governments, its intentions in 
Europe and elsewhere will continue to be suspect. What is 
needed is quietness and time — time to build, time to think, time 
to encourage. Appropriations are simple to make; it is infinitely 
harder to understand the responsibilities and disciplines of fi’ee- 
dom and to use tliem as weapons against a potential enemy. What 
is necessary is that America should recapture some of the courage 
and fundamental good sense of her past. The hope of the world 
lies among those who pray for change and desire it, and the real 
danger to America is that she might become over the years the 
least revolutionary power, hating change, and therefore more 
likely than ever to support the spurious governments of Greece 
and China. 

There was a sense of fatality in Europe through all its ages; 
no fatality ever fell on America imtil recently. It is necessary 
that America should understand that the new responsibilities 
which have fallen on her mean that she should behave as a 
government not toward governments, wliich are temporary, 
but toward whole civilizations, which are {pace Dr. Toynbee) as 
eternal as anything can be. If America is to become the kingpin 
round which the rest of the world revolves, the responsibility 
for discovering the real and exciting motive by which the people 
of foreign nations live becomes all the greater, and nothing is 
solved, and much is lost, by basing a foreign policy on the idea 
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of* coiitammg SoMct Rmsia,” The barrcnnrss of such a ptiqicBc, 
which CAmes no impirauon, no real comfort, ihould be con- 
vincing to all the fight must be utVen to the enemy’s ideological 
camp, or the anm might aj ^VT:U l>c laid down 
The question that haunts the European mind to-day Is wbetlicr 
/Vmcrican foreign polic> wall hold to m course, ashether it is 
capable of holding to a dehbervie policy for any length of time, 
and sshciher it u in fact serioml) mfonnrd on tlie ideological 
strength of Ruuui and therefore able to oppose it with the nmted 
might of her resources of films ridto, md propaganda of all 
hinds, for nothing is more certain than iliac tlir Russians are 
waging ideological w ar and ABienca is not waging ideological 
war with any real sense of responsibility It is clearly msuffiaent 
to outline a programme tint the National Association of ^fanu- 
fatturers w ill approve It is perliaps useless to describe once again 
over the radio the advantages of the American way of life, the 
huge pTtxIiiciivity of America, and her armed strength What is 
ne^cd « Something more firmly Imed on the theme of the 
necessary implctnenuuon of frecdotn To leave the mfontwCion 
prc^pvmiroe in the hands of private companies may suggest a 
tensiblr elTort to console private enterprise, but such an action 
Im nothing wlialsocvrr to do wath Uie real urgencies of our 
tune, the iJepartmcut of Information in Moscow works deliber- 
ately under the orders of the Government of the Soviet Union, 
and muii so work, according to the nature of the case So, too, 
the Marsliall Plan in Europe will Cul unless every conceivable 
resource of him and radio » employed under government order 
It wiU be sietcssary to refer to this agim Jiicr, but at this point It 
must be imuted that the responsibilities of the MarsliaJl Plan 
are not completod when appropnatiom hat e been signed and 
goods have been sent over to Fiiropc, th«e are no more than the 
vCTicrt beginnings Tlicrc must Iw films rxplaming the tasti 
ahead, and R is entirely useless to allow the National Sroad- 
castmg Orimpany, or any other company, to undcnvritc the 
Ammean theme American failures in Panama, South America, 
Cluna, ind the Philippines suggest an almost irremediable 
weakness in tlie social field and an incapacity to understand how 
other peoples Uunk nnd betiavc in their daily lives above all, a 
weakness in understanding llie very nature of freedom is becom- 
ing inaeasmgly apparent Tlie naive belief dial Communism 
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cannot suiyive a balanced budget would appear to be ineradic- 
able. In an extraordinary passage of an extraordinary speech, 
Mr. Marshall said, “We are inclined to be extremists, blovsdng 
hot and cold, fluctuating between vigorous partisanship or 
complete indifference as regards the same situation,” and he 
continued, “Our international affairs in regard to a number of 
matters are either in such a delicate state of negotiation or in 
such complete stalemate that it is inadvisable for me to engage 
in public discussions, except in so far as it may be necessary to 
keep the people of this country reasonably advised of the general 
situation.” It would seem in the highest degree unlikely that tlie 
State Department has credited the American people 'tvith any 
sense of freedom if the affairs of the State Department must be 
so resolutely concealed from them, and there would appear from 
this speech a general reluctance to inform either Americans or 
the world of the real purposes at issue, and this reluctance in 
turn would appear to spring from a curious fear of the people. 
But some general overall programme could quite easily and 
openly be fashioned, and on the basis of this general overall 
programme the people of America and Emope could be con- 
tinually informed. What is needed here is an American radio 
operated by a reinvigorated State Department and an American 
propaganda bureau, also operated by State Department without 
any equivocation or any attempt to conceal itself imder the name 
of information. All free enterprise is endangered by the absence 
of these things, and if free enterprise objects to the formation of 
a deliberate bureau of propaganda under government auspices, 
so much the worse for free enterprise. 

Such an effort of propaganda is particularly necessary in 
Europe, though it is almost equally necessary for Asia, and one 
of the stranger and least regarded aspects of the Marshall Plan 
is the curious imbalance of the American effort towards Europe 
and Asia. It is possible that the greatest danger of aU lies in China, 
not because the Chinese Communists can now be regarded as 
certain winners over an effete and stagnant Kuomintang Govern- 
ment, but because no effort has ever been made on a satisfactory 
scale to attempt to influence the Kuomintang Government 
towards reform. It is absolutely necessary that the American 
radio should express continual sympathy and encouragement 
to the oppressed people of the world. It might even be necessary 
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(rt discard ertircl) ihc fontaiticaUi cnidite md meamm^Jen 
theory of "corttmmncnt ’ and put in Iti place n more com* 
pt^cmivc and djiiamic philosophy Jtot tu Vansittart wsutctJ 
the Gertnam hy a theorem that placed ilic whole burden 

of guilt upon the German people, so the ihtoty of "conUmmeni’^ 
may be assumed to be at least partly rcspomiblc for die recent 
mctcJsea of die Rusuatis A dynaimc philosophy lies dose at 
hand * The nation u nuned by want of calculation and n 
tswthy arm,'* wmte Tlwreau at a time of gras e indecwAom Hie 
worth) aims are tnown. 

The dweaic of despair ii eomagiom, die greater and more 
ttidunng contagion of hopes remams to comfort the svotld ^Shat 
b needed is not a leader but men with clear aims and dear 
consciences, and these can be found Ideas, hopes, the belief m 
a rejov'enatfd world, these arc the dungs men bebeve tn, and 
for most part they are utterly unconccnjcd about the politics 
of powscr, knomng only too well thtt «r hate already reached 
the hmits of poweo— men know already consciously or uncon- 
scjously, that it is not in die power of America idonc to destroy 
the tro'ld, but they know dial it b m the power of America alone 
to tet the pattern of a future freedom It « in these regions that 
the failure of Amcncan propaganda becomes iniriruicaUy 
enmmnl and disastrouj, for there is no greater fTjinc than to offer 
a hope and then to bo continually disguising that offer widi 
proviKU and injunctions and a whole btttcry of amendments 
when vfhat is wanted u the d vity of freedom expressed in terms 
that can be undentnod Booker T \Sashington used tn tell n 
story of how the captain of a ship lost at sea prayed for clear 
water, while all hii shipmates were dying of thirst lie signalled 
to a friendly ship in die distance, which signalled m reply, 
"Cast down >our bucket wherr you arc " The men were itiU 
dying of thirst, and lome were dying in extreme agony Once 
again the captain asked ibr fresh svatcr W be sent to him, and 
once again tJic friendly ship replied, *'Cast down )Tiur bucket 
where you are.** At last the captain cast dm%’n his bucket, which 
came up full of fresh, iparltUng water from the mouth of the 
Amaroti It would scctn that the plight of America Is a cry much 
bke tb^ pbglit of the ship** captain By making certain tbit 
freedom is encouraged everywhere and tyranny w fought, the 
jidinntagci are beyond price, but if the ambts'alcnccs that arise 
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from the deliberate use of naked power and no other weapons 
continue, the price may be the extinction of the Republic. The 
time of ambivalence has passed; only the most complete reliance 
on freedom can save us. What is needed is not a counter-Com- 
intern, which would be an admission of defeat, but an offensive 
alliance of the free men of the rvorld on terms of equality. What 
is needed is that we should win the kind of war that the Com- 
munists are waging, and we can \vdn it more easily by being 
entirely in the open. In this war all deceits wll fail us, while all 
deceits help the enemy. 

Meanwhile, we need a re-examination of our own weapons. 
The films can help vasdy, but so far they are a hindrance to 
victory. To the philosophy implicit behind the extraordinary 
technical arts of Hollywood there is only one answer: it was 
given more than Uvo thousand years ago by Hierocles the poet 
when he said, “Pleasure as an end is a harlot’s doctrine.” Only 
a small minority of available films can be employed: new films 
must be made. There is need for far more encouragement for 
responsible journalists and witers to travel to and from Europe. 
There is need for as many American information services as 
possible. There is need for far more American newspapers in 
Europe, and it is wholly necessary, for example, that American 
publications in Germany should neither give the appearance nor 
in fact be subservient to the military government. If, by insisting 
on the very real benefits of freedom, and by encouraging fireedom 
wherever it can be found, America assumes deliberate pmposes, 
it ^vill be necessary to destroy every vestige of support for reaction- 
ary governments. 

As a political programme the Marshall Plan falls short of nearly 
all its aims.- Dollars cannot buy liberty, democracy, or peace; 
they cannot even buy free men, and they are most certainly the 
cause of making men less free. But the significance of the Marshall 
Plan remains, for it signifies a very real awakening of the Ameri- 
can sense of responsibility. The rehabilitation of Western Europe 
and the effort to bring about Western union are both necessary, 
but they are small issues indeed compared with the issue of 
creating an awakened democracy on both sides of the Atlantic. 
All theories of an Atlantic empire fail before the theory of these 
awakened and purposeful democracies; what is needed is not an 
Atlantic empire based on American arms, but the gains that are 
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d<ti\Td Trom confidence among ilfics Expediency fnU in Europe 
aj dicvilicrc TIic wpinitioni for freedom of the Europeans must 
be beard, and lltcSc aspirations are cqualli valid whether they 
come from Germans, Atwinans, Spimartl*, or Greeks To 
announce that American armies wll occupy German) until 
Europe 11 at peace, or to ngmf) to the Austrians that no peace 
treaty wall be iignctl unul the Russians vc far bc)*ond the 
fitontim of Amina w to pU) die RuMian game ^^c date not 
otTend the just aspinitiom of people, and tf we offend Uicm on the 
grounds Uiat the Ruwtans maj imndc their italca, vre simply 
Kiw cuTTcnc) to Russian hopes Americans dare not allosv the 
Europeans, the proudest of jicople is believe tlial we hive an 
mtdtttt m than as cannon fodder onl) Tlie veiled dubieties of 
pre unx power pohtici hav c no urgencies m the realm of freedom 
Mililary governments have no plare ihrrr llui honest propa- 
ganda lias a place, and so too has the union of \\ estem Europe, 
for the same reason iliat led Uashmgtrm to say, If a weak state 
With the Indians on its back and the bpannrds on its Raiik docs 
not see the necessity of a General Government, there must 1 
dunk be wiciedfteas or insamt) m die uaj ” With the Russians 
at their back and the Amcncam on dicir Rank the \S’etcm 
Europeans hav-c a right to a general goacmmcnl, hut the hope 
of the w*orld itiU lies m an idcnm> of interests between Europe 
and Ammea. 

‘'Europe must federate or pensh,' said Prime Minister Attlee 
‘T urope must unite hcnelf if she wishes to recover and !i\ c, and 
if she does not want American assisumce to be a gesture wvtliout 
future or a humiliating charity," said President Aunol of rruxec 
Umty is in the air and wdl come aliout for tound hutoncal 
causes, nnd not Uic least is die common cultural tradition of the 
Western European nations The Russians havx reached the line 
that once m the early hbddlc Ages divided the empire of Cliarlo 
magne from the amorphous tribesmen of Uie East There Is no 
need to believe tint the Russians wall be able to pursue tlieir 
dream of acquiring power over a whole oontmenl, the drive lias 
been halted, wlnt remains m the period of the coming years Is 
comohdation and the slow processes of tlriving them back. And 
tins can succeed only if our purposes arc entirely just, if we never 
givx hostages to reaction, and if we fight with every available 
weapon for free nations in a free world Just as the ^cw Deal 
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gave the Americans a short breathing space in which they could 
think out their problems anew, so the Marshall Plan has brought 
a short breathing space, but it is necessary to insist that the time 
is short and the Americans have not even begxm in earnest the 
ideological war against the injustices of Soviet rule. 


AMERICA AND RUSSIA 


II # (i¥ uh^erdiht ^ unhpfy 

Tjik Gram> iKQurtiron 
in Tht BtetStfj haTiS:!mi^ 

I-v T«r vrAR i8^S, when Kar! M’lrc p«hh*h«l the AstoTuh* 
inff document known ai The Ccnnfmttt Mneaftti-i »ttmmornii|f the 
rrmch prolcttnat to molt, the Secretary of I orwf^ AffUirt of 
France was tut asking diplomat, Count Aletii dc rocqucnlle 
He looted older tiun hw ^ctrs, he w-tj ared and ill and had only' 
ten more year* to li\c, and lie teemt not to liavc obsened the 
existence of the choleric young Jew then hvinp m isolation In 
IjOrdon, avliojc name was to acquire ihujidmng rc\*crhertition3 
of power by hii study of the social condmow of t'lctopin 
England, A few tnondu after accepting llic post of Foreign 
Minuter, De TocqucviUe rtaignesl to complete the second of hu 
epochal aotumca on tlic nature of social ^nge, but lus sutstv 
of the fljifun t/pjTtt and the French Revolution disclosed httle 
Out vris new Just os Karl Marx filled Djj KepUat with the full 
itrciigth of his genius, so Dc Tocqucvillc filled Drrorregf in 
Ammea witli almost tlic svholc of lut amazing fund of insight and 
understanding, leaving little for hu future works In n strange 
way, Melville and Emerson Iiad lymbohred at the same time the 
two cxiremcs of the American temperament, and sn a aery 
similar way Marx and Dc Tocqucvillc syTubohzed the two 
rtUemea of revolution 

These two formidable antagonuU, both lawjcn by training, 
possessed of powers of penetration, rhetoric, and die gift of 
wnfitjg with dramatic force m an equal degree, confront each 
other still across the centuries Whether we Me it or not, they arc 
part of the air we breathe, and tlic Cibulotu engmoroonu still 
obey their unspoken commands It was thtir concern to uncover 
the Sj^rtngs of action and to detennme the tendencies of ihdr 
times, and because they were indefatigable and rtmoncicn in 



their determination to reveal the real causes rather than those 
that appeared to be most easily susceptible to investigation, their 
evaluations have a continual and increasing relevance to the 
tragedy of our times. Nothing could be more mistaken than to 
imagine that the declared conflict between America and the 
Soviet Union springs from an inevitable antagonism bct\vccn 
private enterprise and State Socialism. The roots lie deeper in 
opposing philosophies of history, in opposing moralities, even in 
opposing conceptions of the nature of man. The age-old European 
debate between freedom and autliority was continued in the 
persons of tire bvo lawyers, who could hardly have realized that 
the definitions they pronounced in the middle years of the 
nineteenth century would retain their validity a hundred years 
later. 

The great majority of men are children of tlicir age, the victims 
of its dominant ideas. It is only occasionally that men like Melville 
and Emerson, Dc Tocqucvillc and Karl Marx arise with the 
capacity to crystallize new ideas, which become domin^t in 
time. Macaulay, for example, produced no such effect on his age. 
He believed implicitly in the social concepts of Victorian capi^- 
ism, and it could never have occurred to him that capitalism 
^vould inevitably give place to new instruments of power. The 
machines might run faster; there would be more of them; it 
was even conceivable that a time would come tvhen New Zealand 
or Australia \rould show gi'catcr Industrial progress than Engitmd 
herself; but it was inconceivable that the mctliod of exploitation 
^vould change. Karl Marx, reading Heraclitus and Hegel, con- 
vinced that all tilings ivcre in a state of flux, realized that capital- 
ism ^vas no part of the permanent organization of mankind, but 
a passing phase bearing in it the seeds of its oi\m destruction. This 
simple discover)' led him to re-examine tlie evolution of govern- 
mental power and to establish that whenever tliere were seizures 
of poiv’cr by one class against another, the teclmique of the 
successful revolution obeyed the same fundamental law. These 
laws do not concern us here. What does concern us is that he 
believed the underprivileged proletariat were ripe for a seizure 
of power, and the proletariat w'ere capable of introduemg a 
classless society where tlie privileges were shared equally wth 
the duties and rvhere government, in the w'ords of the Chinese 
philosopher, would become as simple as cooking little fishes. It 



^vas tlm drwm that impifrtl Letim to the bcliif that tvithm n 
months afler the acctssion to power tlic Uu«ian State would 
wither wvay Marx, b> a singular error, tradcraomifcd Uic 
jUjing ptwvcf and ilie prodigtous ehanges dial vero to occur m 
ih* ftbnc of capitatum, and though Tlif Gf'Jimtirut Manfts’o u 
wnurn with uncommon power and drservea the starious study 
that it rarely recaves m America, ji contains errors of judgment 
couched in tenm of roctsianic prophecy, which liasc done much 
to discredit Ills assumpuon of omniscience. It expressly 
stated m Tht Gwraetrl \iamftsh Hie Communists turn their 
attention chiefly to C«man>, because that country w on Oic 
cst: of a Iwurgcotj resolution and because the bourgeois rcsrilu- 
tion in German) snll be but the prelude to an immediately 
folloiving proletarian rcaxiluiinn Hus prediction, like so rnany 
others, Wat incontct T here has never been a liourgcou revolu* 
bon in Gmman) Hut thougii \I »rx thought coiumuatly in terms 
oTrcvolubm, be did not alwasa issume that die rcsolubon would 
be aCcompluhcd with vaoJrncc In a ipeecb to the Hrst Inter* 
nabtmal In he said, ‘We do not claim that the means 
ntretsary lor bringing aliout the social revolution must be the 
same csnyasherc, nor do wr deny iliai there arc countrici, such 
01 the United States and Gre.it Hntain, Hherc the workers mil 
be able to ochicic their aims ht p*-accful purposes “ Eight jran 
later he isrote to Ilj-ndinm “If you say that you do not share 
the \i*wf of my party for Ingland, I cm only rqily thit the 
Party tonssders an rnghsh resolution nsl r^fstarj, but— -accord* 
Ing to hiiWric prccedem— femifr If the una\oidihJe evolution 
turns into revolution it would not only be the fault of the ruling 
classes, but also of the working classes ‘ ^firx w'Ss the apostle 
of a soar! tinnge tint was sorely needed, but the * mrv liable"' 
pattern of the /fenyrifa, the constant employment of phtaiea like 
“the unavoidable evolution" when he meant only tliai tome bind 
of change was m the air, togetfier with the singular obtusenejs of 
hi* prophecies in spue of ihc red delicacy of In* cx^mmauon of 
the causes of social change m the past, all these suggest the 
pounding of putons in the engine room whai the screw propeller 
l* thrust nut of the waives ^ ct it would be the greatest possible 
mistake to diircy,ard lus findings. Ilic proletariat were ripe for 
revolt Vast and abrupt social changes ttfte necessary Tlic 
thcorctici m who had evolved the doctrine of Commumsm after 
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a long study of the Hegelian philosophy of law is not to be 
dismissed lightly; he remains the prophet of the millenniiiTn 
when the classes shall be destroyed, and of all men he was 
probably the most dissimilar to the bureaucrats who are now in 
control of the Soviet Union. 

With De Tocqueville the qjrocess of discovery was entirely 
different. Marx, studying statistics in the British Museum library, 
fascinated by the prospect of a new world kingdom where the 
workers ruled, breathing the intoxicated air that once filled the 
lungs of Amos, seems to belong to an altogether different universe 
from the one inhabited by De TocqueviUe. The French noble- 
man, rich from birth, chary of prophecy, incapable of quick 
decisions, contemplated quietly and without horror the levelling 
processes of democracy and smiled a litde at the strange and 
sometimes insoluble problems that confronted the new-born 
democracy. Where Marx was quick to observe that everything 
changes,. De Tocqueville was oppressed by the suspicion that, 
though everything changes, most things come back in time to the 
place they originally occupied. “It is believed by some,” he 
wrote, “that modem society will be ever changing its aspect; for 
myself I fear that it will ultimately be too invariably fixed in the 
same institutions, the same prejudices, the same manners, so that 
mankind will be stopped and circumscribed; that the mind will 
swing backwards and forwards for ever, without begetting fresh 
ideas; that man will waste his strength in bootless and solitary 
trifling; and, though in continual motion, that humanity will 
cease to advance.” It happened that when he did prophesy, he 
prophesied with terrible accuracy. It was De Tocqueville who 
first observed without the flicker of an eyelid that/'there are two 
things which a democracy will always find very difficult — to 
begin a war and to end it.” He said, at a time when world wars 
were almost inconceivable, that wars linder democracy would 
always be world wars. In 1830, when Russia and America must 
have seemed to be remote outposts of civilization, largely in- 
habited by Tartars and Red Indians, it occiurred to him to set 
down his opinion of the portentous powers that were to be 
generated by these two nations: 

“There are at the present time two great nations in the 

world which seem to tend towards the same end, although 
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ttify from tli/Tcrwr J ii’Juiie (o ()»* Rnsji^m anti 
the Ammami Both of them have groum up unnotlcnJ, and 
nhilc the atttnUon of manlcmd wm dj'tctcd ehcwhcrc, they 
luve juddcnly assumed a most prouiment plarr among the 
naUotu* ttiui the xrarM len'mt of thor cuitence and their 
grctmcs? at aIino*t the same time AH other natjons itxm to 
haw uearli readied thwr ratural Juniw, and on!)? to be diarged 
Wth the maintenance of their power, but these are «ill in the 
act of growth, ali die othert arc Jtopiied, or continue to 
^vance M7ih ertreme diiTtcuIty these are proceeding with 
cate anti cclenty along a patli to whid* tlic btiman c)x can 
a«ign no term The Anglo- ^mcncan rdtei upon pcnonal 
ntercst to accompluh hu ends, and giw free scope to the 
ungmded exertiom and common iciuc of Uie citwntf, (he 
Rujmn ceaitra all the authnnty of soacly in a single ann, the 
principal initrumcot of the tbrn'cr ii fiecdom, of the latter 
WTvitudr Tlieir starling point a diffcmil and ibcir courses 
are not the wme, >ei each of ibem »cen« to be marled out by 
the wall of Heaven to «vay the desumes of hdf the globe,*’ 

Here fur the firtt turc the tlcsUnies of America and Rusii^ arc 
unimbiguously confronted, and tome hint ts gi\cn of the melhoda 
h> wluch they wll ewreue thetr power But the liumble, deeply 
r^gloui, and inquiring mind of Alexis tie TocqiievtUe was not 
taUsfied simply to point out the commits, he was conscious of 
the inunilabtc dangm to whicli democracy hes exposed and of 
how readily a democracy can be exchanged for benevolent 
t)T«my In tlic last amajtng chapter of Dmocraty w Ammca, 
\'mttai With a heavy heart and with an mtense straimitg after 
dtvit), he acfcnowledges for the fint liin- the possible develop* 
merit of democratic despotism m a survey so important that it 
must be quoted in full 

"I i«h to trace the novel features under which dcspoDim 
may appear m the world The fint thing that itriltcs the 
obsmaition is an jimmncrable multitude of men all equal 
and alike, incessantly cndcaaouring to procure the petty and 
paltry pleasures with which tlicy glut thor hvrs Lach of them, 
living apart, u as a stranger to the fate of all the rest— hii 
children and his private friends constitute to him tlic whole 
of mankind as for the rat of bis fellow citacns, he is close to 
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tiicm— but he sees them not — lie touciics them, but he feels 
them not; he exists but in himself and for himself alone; and 
if his kindred still remain to him, he may be said at any rate 
to have lost his countiy. Above this race of men stands an 
immense and tutelary power, which takes upon itself alone to 
secure their gratifications, and to watch over their fate. That 
power is absolute, minute, regular, provident, and mild. It 
would be like the authority of a paicnt, if, like that authority, 
its object w’as to prepare men for manhood; but it seeks, on the 
contraiy, to keep them in perpetual childhood; it is well 
content that the people should rejoice, pro\ddcd tliat they 
tliink of nothing but rejoicing. For their happiness such a 
govcnimcnt willingly labours, but it chooses to be the sole agent 
and the only arbiter of that happiness: it provides for ^dr 
security, foresees and supplies their necessities, facilitates their 
pleasures, manages tlicir princip.al concerns, directs their 
industiy, regulates the descent of property, and sub-divides 
their inheritances— what remains, but to spare them all tlie 
care of thinking and all the trouble of living? Thus it every day 
renders the exercise of the free agency of man less useful and 
less frequent; it circumscribes the will witliin a narrower range, 
and gradually robs a man of all the uses of himsdf. . . . 

“After having thus successfully taken each member of the 
community' in its powerful grasp, and fashioned them at will, 
the supreme power tljcn extends its arm over the whole com- 
munity. It covci's the surface of society' with a nctvs’ork of 
small complicated rules, minute and uniform, through which 
Jthc most original minds and tlic most energetic characters 
cannot penetrate, to rise above the crowd. The will of man is 
not shattered, but softened, bent, and guided: men arc seldom 
forced by it to act, but they arc constandy restrained from 
acting: such a po^vcr docs not destroy', but it prevents e.xistcnce; 
it docs not ty'rannize, but it compresses, cncrv'ates, axtinguishes, 
and stupefies a people, till each nation is reduced to be nothing 
better than a flock of timid and industrious animals, of ^\•hich 
the government is the shepherd. 

“I have always thought diat servitude of the regular, quiet 
and gende kind which I have just described might be com- 
bined more easily' than is commonly believed vvidi some of the 
outward forms of freedom; and that it might easily establish 



iticlf tmdcr t(ie A\ing of tlic sovereignly of the people Our 
tontomponnes urc cowtanily esated by tvro conQtcting 
pAsiionst they ^>*31111 to be l«l, and they %wih to remain free 
zs they cannot destroy either one or the oilitr of these contrary 
proprmities, they *tm.T to satufy them both at once They 
dcMje n sole, tntchry, and all povscrful form of go^emmentt 
hut elected hy the people. Tlicy combine the pnnaple of 
ccnlralijntion ind (hit of popuhr smercigriiy, tint gi^ct 
them a respite, they console ihenucKcs- for being in tiitcbge 
by the rcUcctton tint they ha\e cJiosen their own guirdnns 
B) thiJ sjarc^j the i^mple shake off thcjr slate of dependence 
juit long enoiigli to select their master, and then reJapse into 
It again ” 

Not the least of die ‘crviccs of Dc Tocijue\ilIc w\s that he 
rtcognitetl the dangers inherent m the democratic system and 
prophesied ssith imgnlar accuracy one of the grivcsl of the 
dangers vse f\cc lo^ay We nre too apt to opjyjsr democracy 
With tyTanny, forgetting tint unless the people possess ceaseless 
powen of referendum on all imyiortant issues democracy degen* 
erata tiy Its ossm fatal impulses into just ilwit Lind of benevolent 
despotism that De Tocqucvillc desenbed, and the path from this 
baicsolcnt tyranny to the goscrnmcni desenb^ by Aldous 
Ifuafey in Dra^t Jitw \iotld slopes dosvnssard and is \'cry slippery 
Kor is It sufficient, m the light of the increasing ccntrahintion of 
government poster, to take a Gallup poll or any other kind of 
measure tlial affects only a small cross-section of the people, w 
an indication of what the people desire Continual rdcrcncc to 
the people is the mark of n free democracy, and without it the 
‘"immeafc and tutelary power” acquires by default the sTry 
powers tint should be conserved by the people It « no injustice 
to the eaiiung democracies of Turope and America to *ay that 
they arc at least halfway toward tbs dtrmocz^Uc dctpotiim th.it 
seemed so UTuatiTfjctory to De Tocqucnllc for the reason that 
“the nature of him I obey signifies Jc« to me than the fact of 
extnncd obedience ” Imperfect dcmocracia confront the 
irnpcrfcct tyranny ofRussja, and they ire imperfect not because 
they arc capitalist or socialist, but because die people have eitlier 
not assumed their responslbihuei of government to the full or 
have been dispossessed by hw or custom of the right to uVe th«r 
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full part in government. But nothing is so dangerous as deliberate 
imperfection consciously accepted and consciously practised, 
and as democracy fails by default, the most ghastly tyranny of 
all — ghastly for the very reason that under a technological society 
it is only too possible and tlierefore very close to us — enters the 
scene as a very present menace. 

But De Tocqueville’s contribution to an understanding of 
democracy is not limited to an understanding of its dangers. 
Though he never actually defines democracy, the whole work 
includes a continuing definition. The practised eye observes 
cleanly, meticulously, and with that abundance of wisdom which 
arises from a deliberate sense of responsibility. The religious, 
rather than the social feeling informs the work. A religious 
respect and tolerance drew him to America, and in the most 
famous and wonderful passage of all he insists that the equality 
for which America was striving could be understood only by 
placing oneself in statu dei, for “we may naturally believe that it 
is not the singular prosperity of the few, but the greater well- 
being of all, which is most pleasing to the sight of the Creator 
and Preserver of men.” 

In a very real sense the last chapter of Democracy in America 
rivals The Communist Manifesto. Both offer programmes, suggest 
dangers, argue according to the fall and rise of societies, and see 
continual evolution; but one is hardbitten, merciless, contemptu- 
ous of everything except the man-made laws of history, while 
the other, though greedy for certainties, implacable against evil, 
and tormented by a profound sense of justice, possesses a serene 
belief in the power of democracy to rejuvenate itself. The con- 
testants are the author of Das Kapital and the author of Democracy 
in America. Though there have been enormous changes in 
America, and the evolution of Communism in Russia has taken 
the form of a devolution of some of the original tenets of Com- 
munism, the finhl battle is joined between the still-heard voices 
of two dead men. It is a battle for the conquest of the world. 

We are accustomed to thinking of battles in terms of armies 
that approach one another on the field, or in terms of aeroplanes 
that swoop down and destroy whole cities with bombs, but the 
battle between De Tocqueville and Marx cannot be fought in 
military terms. What is at stake is the conquest of the world’s 
conscience, not the physical earth; it is a battle that can only be 
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faiitjUt in ilic mjnds of mm, wid rccM\c in solution m mm’* 
niitala *1 he timjtncd fotc*^ of l>c locfjumllo and Mir\ appeal 
to the social comciaiwnrs ind to man's ilc'irc lo Imprtnc the 
oppnmtmiics of Iimhe: One itito h!untl\, in wordi that arc not 
holly dmimiUr to the citraordmary thfoicttc siraiigems of a 
ToynWe or a Spenjjlef, that iron h\^ nilcs, and that even man's 
social con^onsness obej's these liv^s, iJic other ilalcs that man s 
human tljtjnit> is at staie and that (m!> b> a demorr tic system 
(and a f^rtt^n not b> a tlonocranc dnponsm; i an that di^ity be 
imtiiitamnL One appeiU to Heed « iklmiutm of ‘frerilom as 
necessity,' the other to Anstnlles dellnili n tliat frrctkm is to 
Lc pincmed md to sf>^mi 1 h iij;h )n ili ippe il to the social 
cnnKiojsnris, tliev appeal in entirdv srpmtr ways iimj rmploj 
sfparitc meihixJs vvith the rejuh ibu the t>w> tonfiirnnff forces 
fall to meet If IS for this rcAxin lint imnl rrernth it >«vt ijinlc 
possible lo irnajme totalu irun nm mism iimJ Aincnean 
democney hvir;; srparatd) ^nd saWi in ihr u«rld t is^ctiirr, for 
if diere « as ro ilaci lienvcen ihem there lould lie no corifitcf 
iJtit Mane M not the find arbitr' « f the present dupcniatioa 
m Kuis,a, it ii not Marxitm but l^inrmm and Stdinism that 
CBnTttie ihe bane, jmt la it n the rise of the bit; nvinopolies and 
Ute abolition /Si'n'bmmU lioth iinfrrei'rn In I>e loajticvjllc, 
tliat CQifjtc tin* txiuc rn \m<TK,i IVmcen MtrTijm nnd die 
funtlamcnUl dcm'XTac.y ensmprd by ]>e Iihqumllr there u 
nti conflict, but as Rntsn resected to her rntjornliqic tendencies, 
acquired long before ind rcsurrei ted it tite md of the ss tr, and 
a^fttmed complete control of the btipc rn tcJirnc of mtcrtutienal 
Crtnutttmi'm, conflict Ifccamc mcsitatde, the kttdc can no lonj^ 
be fm(?ht only on inicllcctital Jeseb As Dc Focquevillc Jiai forc' 
imt, the poster of Russn con/ronu the po^cc of America, and, 
bhe oursdscs, he uu mubfr Co foresee the end of (he conflict 
Letunmn derned frent Morsetstn a theory of history, a con* 
tempt for tlic bour^n, ind a belief in the doanne of "the 
svJihtTinff aviiy of the Scitc ‘ fberc ssns nothnijr partiaihirly 
ncs^ Of Ofigiiul m the contempt or the doctrine U hat ss'ii nesv 
Vi-as die f inliiiic notion of iuatury the ccrtimty of success, and 
the tmtastic case ivith sslitch a smdl prmip of detcrmiiied men 
nt on unguarded moment scued pysver by a ttraugem, a strata* 
gem found so useful tint it has (teen cmployxd ddibcrstely by 
(he ConmiUmsU it least eight Umrs since the hi'lnnc jcvolution 
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in October and ^vas copied in its entirety by Hitler at tlic time 
when he set fire to tlie Reichstag. The stratagem was to circulate 
dire warnings regarding a sinister plot by the reactionary forces 
and by dint of ceaseless repetition make these wcirnings credible, 
and whenever possible there was made available some concrete and 
manufactured evidence of treacherous intent on the part of 
the enemy. If the Communists were employed upon a plot, they 
would suggest that the enemy was plotting, and by accusing the 
enemy of the veiy sins that they were themselves committing, 
they were in a position to baffle the minds of the people. Every 
" conceivable means of subterfuge was employed, and not the 
least of them was the method of calling the kettle black. 

To this subterfuge there ^vas added a theory of violence 
boiTOwed from the anarchists. Shock troops of young, embittered 
men, determined upon power, were called out, and these shock 
troops, later to be called “action committees,” placed themselves 
entirely above the law. “Is it so hard to understand,” Lenin 
wrote to the Party’s Central Committee, “that an armed up- 
rising imposes the duty of ever^mne in all his public utterances to 
lay not only the blame but also the initiative on the door of the adver- 
sary? Only a child would fail to undei'Stand tliis.” Children do 
not understand these things. Only tlie technicians of terror under- 
stand these things perfectly and are prepared to employ their 
knowledge to tlie uttermost. 

Armed with a practical knowledge of mob psycholog)’’, the 
Commxmists were also endowed with the gift of mercilessness. 
The enemy to be exterminated was not imprisoned, but an- 
nihilated, as the Jews were annihilated in Germany; whole classes 
disappeared; and in the first eighteen montlis of the October 
Revolution the great majority of Russia’s most talented scientists 
and artists vanished from the scene. Just as revolutionary France 
could not afford the killing of a Lavoisier, so neither the Germans 
nor the Soviets could afford in their long-term plans the destruc- 
tion of their sciences and arts. When Gorky pleaded for mercy, 
saying, “Let there be a peace which will enable Russia to live 
honourably before the eyes of all the peoples of the earth 
hiunanity has bled enough,” Lenin replied softly that Gorky was 
full of philistine prejudice and had been weakened by too long 
a stay on the Italian Riviera. And in The Tasks of the Proletariat in 
Our Revolution Lenin wote: 
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'Tlir ivonl Mcmiwan’ >* roi nnl> nm ^nMiuHc 
appltwl If) ibr Cpmmunwt P4rty, but uncc Mvch, 1917, it 
has umply become 4 blmler upon llic c>C 3 of the te'i'obitioiury 
pcoplcj pncAcntmg Uiem from rstabbihm;; holdtj^ frttJj mid 
tn thf^f cjTi w (wai'V a r\ro firm e/'/anvr tilt So%nel of Workmen’s 
imd &ldim' Deputies as the sole poster of the State and \ii the 
haibmgcr of the Vlthcnng awa^* of Uic State it such * 

It i'ns perliaps the most meslms of all Lerun $ stitementj, but 
It sw alto the moit tncorfi(;ibtv romantic and thcrfh>rc danger* 
bin The mcstiaruc promue of the waihcnn^ tssnx' of Uic 
State, the harbingers viho iasldb freely and on their os^n 
iniUaltvc* seize power in ortlcr to mstnutc rule by the deputies 
of t\%t> claiscs, which did not originally include the pcMantr> 
and this for the reason Chit the greatest ol/sttcles of the 
revDhttton lay m the traditional {lolitiral apttliy of die peasants, 
whom Mart desaibed bitterly in TJhr Camn^iut M 

incompetent restilutionorio— oil dm M mgrd to the poetry of 
politics rather than to the pnciical ipphcation of gosxminciit 
The romantic prelude continued svith a romantic theme, which 
ji tuU beiny played— the theme of tlic self liquidation of all 
problems b> the introduction of msthotogical fictors and chief 
among them tlse mytljology of power Tlic cry of the revolution* 
ancs ivu not ‘'freedom ' but all power to the SoMcls” and 
“peace md bread " Tlie Tint was obtained by a ruse, but peace 
was obtuned only -by JutTcndcr and of bread there was tdmost 
none 

This is not to suggest that the Commiimiis have not accom- 
plished an almost miraculous task, but it Is necessary to insist 
itial the tasks which confronted the Cbmmuaists could Iias*c 
been executed without the employment of a fierce rayilioTogy, 
for mythology and the rclimcc on mythology itiTOKe unceasing 
cruelty Ruse, stratagem, and shocks were the prerequattet of 
thcjf rule, and to a Icmct or greater rttent they were to (it 
exlcndcd into the peaceful occupiiion of Rusut by the Com- 
mumiU Tsothingisso iviilcM or so poor os ilic use of men m ihve 
cainpt Like concentration camps, they bnitilizc the prisoners to 
the lowest common denominator of thetr guards, and what u 
stringc IS not tint the Soviets should have extended the use of 
slave labour further than the Czan, but that they deliberately 
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employed the techniques of slave labour tvhen the authors of 
the Communist revolution had been tliemsclv^es imprisoned in 
Siberia. The dream of Dostoevski that Siberia should become the 
first land of the free u-as not brought about, and immcdiatclv 
after the wave of killings that lasted vmtil 1923, the Siberian 
camps were placed imder the authority of tire Cheka. That tlic 
secret police was limitlessly corrupt was shotvn in tire evidence of 
'the trial of General Yagoda, and it ^vas by the reliance on that 
which was limidessly corrupt and by the rejection of any formal 
opposition that the Soviets retained their power. Once again, 
seeing the ^vaste of hope destroyed in unmitigated slavery', the 
moral equation was forfeit and a new Melville could speak of 
another continent in words employed with the most solemn effect 
previously: 

“/ muse upon my country’s ills — 

The tempest bursting from the waste of Time 

Of the world’s fairest hope linked to man’s foulest crime.” 

But if there were falsities at the root of the Revolution, if tire 
determined objective of power introduced new and disquieting 
mythologies, so that it was necessary even by a Stalinist inter- 
pretation of history to be continually accusing tire enemy of the 
sins that the Soviets were themselves committing, some grave 
and important advances were made. Tynanny, the destruction, 
and subjugation of Avhole provinces, the ■wilderness maze of 
secret police, the gigantism, and the neUvork of slave camps over 
the whole coimtry — all these must not blind us to the social 
objectives which were sometimes obtained, and though in one 
sense the -whole machinery of government was geared to 
power tlirough industrialization; in another sense it was geared 
to the purely social aim of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. Women ^vere given statutory equality with men, and 
obtained a large proportion of secondary government positions. 
Equality and cultur^ autonomy were given to the states that 
fonned the Russian federation. A series of Five Year Plans, 
nearly all of them successful, revealed the mechanical efficiency 
of the Russians and even of the backward people of Asiatic 
Russia. They were not, of course, as efficient as the Americans or 
the Western Europeans, but a tradition of efficiency was being 
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crratcd-^'i tnA'tion that prowi in the grc'it victonts of 
ijtalmttnti lint a duunction mmt be mndc between the evolution 
of the Rimion people undef n more norinat gavKiiment and ihctr 
erolution under Stalinwm, and here it u dear that ncailj all the 
advances made bj tlie SovjcU would ha\e Wen acJuevtd under 
almost A^gofvernmenti and ihegmtJtmni to which the Russian 
people M-cfc put arose hrgd> tlirougli the constantly clnngtnff 
m^iholn^es of Communist power Gii*snt«m plA>ed Itasocwith 
the people the constant adulatory odfs to Stalm the decline of 
Iiteraiunr, poetry, and niusir the limitations on economic 
ctpcnroeni, and indeed on crj»cnro»Tit m all fontis oerept those 
fasajuted by the j;os crnmnit pave the c isual \ rotor the impicsiion 
that be ssaii Imni* under the rule t f a Cai uisisn czar, and it 
could only haw been m a state lo ni?idK controlletl and so 
absolute tn lu demand for oIkiI cnee ihu a Jvuj Smart Piet 
tmild have liccn sirpicrl In ^^3CTIC^ there ire esdf cnoufjh, but 
at least there ts an tmcliinttfnf; m ral code there arc dcmocrattc 
amenfUes, hliertic*, and mdtvidnil riches trcisurcr! in theory, 
and for Ute Vnoit part m practice In Ruvia there w u no certain 
ooTC, and the tlivcnw wills of th- Poliilmro o'len conflicting, ntnv 
directed tmvardi the socuUzaunn of Ruvuv now tou'aitb die 
soaoltzaUnn under Ruutm rule of the wajrld parade over the 
wietpressrd vidU of ilic people, white a Great \\Tmc Father, 
mote majejucallv solemn tlian in\ F uropcm hero, descendant 
of a long bnc of Russian my'tlmlogica.l giims, is heard and not 
Kcn Com hu place lichmd the aJwr In Russia it is not Socjalism 
nlnne hut mjtlioVjgy that rules, and die worst tint cm lie said of 
httMiy feen rn the fuiwc of mythology tj thtt there xtre always 
too man / slaves, ttvi many fear? too fjreat a dre id of tlio untnow n 
Wlim |o!m Steinbeck arolcd Ruaua he came to liic edge of a 
feld vihcic CucumbcTs w'crt piled high for tiie waning trucks, 
ihftr he saw a little iKiy named Gruha,ssho ran up to hii mother 
after rermg the American and cxctaimcd with wonder, ' But ihf-ic 
Ammeona are people like uil ’ O strange new vsorldl Die 
mythologv of the Fvi! !■( reigner, who continually and repeatedly 
sought die blood of biilc Ruuiians was fistcrni jii spite of the 
great achirvcmcuu of the Western powers in bringing tools and 
nrmi to Rmsia. Bneause the Soviet Government was officially 
trcacherotM, tJie Kussians were tiuglit tn sec treachery every- 
where Because Iiatred of tlic foreigner was encouraged, fear of 
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the foreigner \vas widespread. Tlie Soviet Government even 
hoped that one day the ruses and stratagems that yielded victory 
in October, 1917, ^yould enable them to conquer the world. It 
was a shadow ^vorld in which the greatest artistic achievement 
lay in the films: the vast, clear-cut, and infinitely beautiful 
shadows of Sergei Eiscnstcin’s last film were a measure of the 
^v]lole shadow play. 

It is necessary to insist on the influence of mythology in 
Communist Russia for the same reason that it would be necessary 
to insist on the mythology of Germany in any examination of the 
rise to power of Hitler, Nations live on dreams, take nourishment 
from ^vords, seek prophecies, and gaze at crystals whenever they 
arc unsure of themselves, but in Russia the process ^vas quickened 
by the messianic nature of the prophecies included •within The 
Communist Manifesto. Marx prophesied that the Russian Re\'olu- 
tion, if it ever occurred, would be delayed long after the whole 
of Europe had become Communist, and in this, at first sight, he 
^vould appear to have prophesied wrongly: but if Communism 
as an egalitarian democracy, deprived of all its subterfuges and 
stratagems of power, were in fact to come to Europe, Russia 
is still the last country in ^vhich it ^vould airive. 

The mytholog)' of power remains to darken the Russian scene, 
as in another form it darkens the American scene. In Russia it 
is seen in the resplendent uniforms of tlie officers, tlie infinite 
bestowal of medals, the grandeur of the lives of the generals, and 
the increasing distance tliat separates the officer class from the 
common soldier, Tlie uniform has entered the Russian Foreign 
Office, to the delight of the foreign caricaturists and the amaze- 
ment of all European officials, \vho remember tliat a uniformed 
foreign service was ordered by Hitler. Endless parades in the Red 
Square seem to speak even no\v, though Stalingrad has been 
fought and won, of a secret ^vcakncss. In prevdons histor)' only 
tlie Nazis gave themselves to tlie spectacle of so many ^vearisome 
engines of destruction interminably parading. Stalin has accepted 
by acclamatipn the title of Generalissimo, last used in Russia 
by Suvarov, and used in the intei'val only by some South Ameri- 
can dictators. Dr. Sun Yat-sen rvhen he was in command of the 
province of Kwantung and by Chiang Kai-shek, while for reasons 
that can only be mythological Stalin allowed himself to be 
addressed by the Russian title that is the exact equivalent of 
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Fk,htT Thp prti'cr of th** So\icts u'Xi lo become the 

instrument for toctaliiin^ tite world, but no terms v,erc too ja\'a^e 
to daerdw the SociahstJ of Ftinope and Asi-t who nrre acltwlij 
soctdfsmg; ilic world without tlic anutance of the Pohtburo 
Iwtead of die ret olution of the proletariat, a nctc fcudalum com- 
plete tvith Ktii ind Mronii} lords aro'C in Jliitsii, t’leiajt icr« 
otiTicd, not by the state or !>y Uir Jou^f hut by the aiw>t))moiiJ 
tasoa^jm in JciibfT coils, tlmte jjrvv i)'tnbolj of despouc power 
rroptojnl to ibe utlcrmtal It » related that wlirn the Jludcnts 
of Charles Utii^cniti moacd m nm«rd foniutions towards the 
Ilradcina to appeal to President limeS lo allow a democratic 
form ofjovatrmncnt to remain a solitary official m a leather coat 
ordered them to rthim with what cotisctjutnccJ we knoiv to our 
cost The biirraiicniis, in powosion of V'xu and mtangiblc poasTrs, 
judge, jury, and caccutioncr are the final Ejm-emors of a Soviet 
ijTtnny, gntvd tntiuiiitnn who jserform the rnmU of a ircsjianlc 
religion a>ithout delight, in coiiiLant ji^ipardy of treason, but 
dedicated to a avilful purpov of powxr Hie Communists had 
sated their power jir «tiatiircl> , m ipile oftcnin* pronounce* 
meat based on insuiTicicnt evidence that the time was "quite 
ttpr,*' and the bureaucrats have been compelled continually 
tofortetncnis Tlir consequences in inhumarutv might fiavc been 
foreseen and Were in fact foreseen by one of the greatest Com- 
muruit leaden of all, Rosa I uxemburg who wTOtc from her 
Cerman paton tn 191 B 

"The Kipprestiort of all political hfe throughout Knssia 
mutt also result tn paraljitnit the activity of the Sonets 
M'ithout unurrsal juJInge, hbcri) of the Press and of public 
ineedng and freedom of debate, public imtitutionsivi!] atrophy 
and laie on a shadow nustence jo that powrn remain with 
the Inirraucrory ilonc Nothing and nolxxj) nempi from 
the actum of ihii law Public life gradually ceases Aftavdoreii 
Part) leaders poiscsswl of tireless energy and mspiretl by 
boundless idealum direct and control mcrythmg In reality, 
a doien of the most outstanding micllrcts among them late 
charge ofafDurs A selected number o^a^n^tmen arc from time 
to tune summoned to meetings m order to applaud the ipcechei 
1 f thcif trader* and to pass unanimously rcsoluuom that are 
hid before them In fact, it ti government by n cliquc“a 
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dictatorshif) of, a handful of politicians, i.e. a middle-class 
dictatorship, like that of the Jacobins.” 

This classic description of, Russian tyranny should be com- 
pared with the description offered by Aristotle: 

“Tyranny must endeavour by every means to keep 'the 
people strangers from each other, for ' knowledge increases 
mutual confidence, and to know what everyone 'under their 
power does and says, and for this purpose to employ spies. 

“It is also advantageous to a tyranny that those who are 
under it should be oppressed by poverty, that they may be 
unable to compose a guard; and that being employed in 
earning their mere bread they should have no time to conspire 
against tyrants. 

“There are three objects which a tyranny has in view; 

“The first is that citizens should be of poor, abject disposi- 
tions. 

“The second is that they should have no confidence in each 
other. 

“The third is that they should be totally without means of 
doing anything, for no one understands what is impossible for 
him to perform, and without power no tyranny can be des- 
troyed.” 

■ Now, it would be the grossest foolishness to believe that 
Communist tyranny conforms to the pattern of tyranny described 
by Aristotle in every essential. The Russians are not citizens of 
“poor, abject disposition,” nor are all of them oppressed by 
poverty, for in the south the great majority of the peasants have 
sufficient to eat and the distribution of food is improving every 
year. Just as America is an imperfect democracy tending con- 
tinually to improve, Russia is an imperfect tyranny tending 
continually to become more tyrannical, and it becomes more 
tyrannical, not because there is increasing poverty, dissatisfac- 
tion, and rebellion — ^for none of these are true — but because the 
habits of tyrannical government, once assumed, tend to prolong 
themselves by default of any opposition, with the result that as 
the standard of living rises in Russia, the strength of the tyranny 
will rise in direct proportion to the standard of living. What 
Aristotle was describing was not far from a democratic despotism, 
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for lie addctl mnorjelcs*lj itiat it utj a idea for tyraiib 
"to *cmi rather hkc the father of a great ftmily thaa like a 
tjTaat” Becatrie Ixsitanlence under a tJ)<'tattJ'oiuf> w purely 
arbitrary* jmt as the acquwition ofs^ralth under a democracy U 
oHert pureJv arluimrs , the social pattern suffers the tent nni that 
aroe from aibitrannrts enw and jealousy miilt In a dcnocrtcy 
every cfTirt Ii mad'' to acr|uiiT «eiJfh by the mojt anti soda! 
ir«JW in a tyranny every cfT rt n made to acquire ihe bene- 
vVcncc of the btatc by fil!ov^in» the prmrd-unnl path dictatnl 
by the State waihout inqmnnt, tvheth'T this path js jmt or even 
socially uieriil, to tfiat the fJ PI fvr evampfe, wail eicetitc 
hundrcdi of thojiamli < f pofone^a m the l»ch'-J‘, fortjelJinct 
imttalini, that thnr camitn n u denvanded by the purptwet of 
the State, and hundreds of Uioatan 1 of pnvnicn wall be drportcil 
for the tame rriion Uioueh comm n inlcliif^mcc would 
that the great majority of <h' pntoners w'tiuid Iw fulfilhng more 
ujcful soaal funcuons outude tl e prison Jinuics On shts plane 
the extremes of capital u n and Communism meet Thrr it 
labscTvncnee to an utuiter^'e pattern that i$ not dictated by 
any sooal loctc, but w dictated tiy the logtc of expediency , a lojpc 
io powerful, femsJntcJesa, tf ntl ctmnmg flat wv* may nc!l ittmender 
MIT hopes of destroying jl if tl vvere not that wne felt incur hearts 
that ou” chfltlrm dmerre somedung l>eiirr than to be cast upon 
avvoild wUerccxpwLcncy rules 

It has Iksu nercssaiy to titveuvt ifie twturc of tfie Russian 
tytanny at (wme lengtli in order to tindcntind linw It may best 
Ik combaticd That tyranny mvxlvrs the «vc of trevchciy in 
wquirmg; povrer and a Iiu,^e pipulation of slava to support it 
themtd Ik self-evident Wiat is not so lelf-CMdait is that even 
irdchery can be ctplaincd away fay the Communists in social 
(emu and iJjat Ih'-davrsby propa^inda imy find theiwclircs at 
Lvit Kilhrg vittimi of the lyatcm that desiroys them, because they 
axe forcibly jubnutted to propaganda, propaganda that is not 
inherently differcni from the propaganda mfiictcd upon those 
who Arc not m die Jvlwor cimps 

Wlien llitirr said in Af/jfi K&^rpJ llust everyone tends to believe 
A ptrat he, and Uk preater the tic, the more likely it u that the 
people wiU believe It, he was stating a fact that may luve been 
true of Germany, but is not essentially true itf alt nations hio 
propaganda can luccectl unlcu it posidses nt its core a bird, 
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tenable, and rclentlass truth. That Germany -was stabbed in the 
back ^vas in a vciy real sense true, that the Versailles Treaty was 
criminally disastrous ^vas also true, that foreign nations were 
attempting to encircle Germany was equally true, and these 
three truths repeated ad nauseam produced for a ^\’hilc a sense of 
great hopefulness among the German people. The more im- 
mediate dangers of poverty and decline ^v'crc translated into the 
common recognition of an imaginary' enemy within and an 
encircling enemy without. Meanwhile, a precisely similar pattern 
is being followed by the Russian tyTanny. Though Russia stretches 
across the whole length of Asia and reaches out into half Europe, 
encircling enemies arc discovered, and the imaginary enemy 
within is imprisoned in the labour camps. But Russia possesses 
one advantage that was denied to Germany, for there remained 
a core of hard tnith in the statement that tlic great majority of 
Asiatics and perhaps half the Europeans were exploited by their 
masters, and under the guise of benevolence, to conceal imperial 
ambitions tliat date from the times of tlie Dukes of Muscovy, 
she called upon the axploitcd to flock to her bannem, and there 
began, almost immediately after the October Revolution, a 
pioccss of slow accretion by svhich Communism gathered to 
itself innumerable cellular organizations abroad, which regarded 
Russia as their fatlicrland in much the same way as the Chris- 
tians at the time of tlie Crusades regarded Jerusalem as their 
motherland. A inysiique svas created beyond anything that Marx 
could have dreamed of— tlic mystique of a mysterious parental 
home, rarely visited, in svhich the social organization svas so 
perfect that merely to step on the shores of Russia was to receive 
a blessing. But it is necessary at tliis stage to insist tliat if this 
mystique was encouraged by propaganda, it could not have been 
successful if the desire for such a fatherland had not c.xisted. 

If America is to survive, it must realize that the peculiar 
successes of the Communists, once the initial treacheries had 
been accomplished, ■were inc\dtablc and demanded by tire times, 
and it is only by understanding tire patterns of Russian success 
tliat we can hope to achieve a democratic "victory' over the rvorld, 
for these patterns iverc not ,so much dictated patterns as human 
patterns, satisfying human needs, and until recently the gravest 
failures of Amei'icah diplomacy and actmty' abroad have arisen 
through a misunderstanding of the human needs of other nations. 
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BcCflUJC It \m difUmU to enter and tni\el frctlj over 

ihe wimtT>» and became « vra ahwlutc!) impossilile for 
fotignciTto \ mt tlic Ubour cimps etcept tinder the mwt careful 
typennsion by the G 1* U , it i» on the tvliolc pcmiblc for Ruuia 
to prrent to the twrld the picture of a vijgorcuw, and 

crc3la*e nation uniramnicllctl by the convenyon5 that tuoUv^te 
the rest of the ntirld A >ouni7 boMJy defiant country can be 
latexprtted p'loto^phicall) b> atrong' handiome petsant girb 
and by the IwttJw ofa ret olutionirv past Hiese fifim tverc ratelj 
untrue the> rreordnj m simptr terms the \spjr itioiu of a people 
and they wre conermed to slum that those same aspirations were 
urttenal Tcvi American films were eoticemed to exploit 
accurately the tplcndoura of the American rcaolutionary past, 
of her great cxpamion across the frontiers and of her great men 
tt II true that Uierc were occasional films depicting thr lives of 
Lincoln, Wbon and some others and that the Cinl \S ar wau 
employed copiously as a background for the love alTurs of 
ScarH O Ifara but the full impbcations of the war httc not 
revealed m films and too many smutnr influences uerc at uork 
i« the liutancaj filmr to sujjgest thtt there ht 3 a real c/Tort to 
obtain ctUicf accuraev or the aspirations of the people living 
through those times The accent was on mdividuaJ actors, not on 
history, and America wtli her vast technical resources lost the 
btttlc against Russian films wuhoui firing a shot and svithout 
Inowmg that a battle luad been engaged 
The prease extent of this tragedy may never be known The 
strange lupcrfiaahly of llollvwood, the legends surrounding 
ilr American tounst, and the nervous hruwbty of some Amen* 
cans abroad gavit nse to a portrait of America ijiat was not 
only hopclewly inaccurate but seemed fated to 1?0 opposed in 
ever) wsy by diestmibrl) tnaccurateportrait which the Russians 
painted of thcnwcUcj The Russians were shown hnng out their 
lfv« as soeuil groups, keenly interested m the affairs of one 
another, delighting in the seasons and waging continual battle 
against the forces of reaction TIic Americans were shown to 
be in possession of latgc pnvatc incoTOcs and they were con- 
tmualtv attempting to seduce one another Problems vrerc 
resolved by individual acts of brutality even m the case of films 
tliat, like CreiJ^r, claimed to represent the careful evaluation of 
Social themes Vnta^pmd, which pretended to tell the story of 
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the Pontiac Conspiracy, was produced, according to Mr. Cecil 
DeMille, with the assistance of six researchers who consulted 
2,500 volumes in quest of authentic data, and their notes “were 
contained in 93 loose-leaf folders in Del^fflle’s office.” The end 
product of this film produced at so great a cost was an orgy of 
bloody massacre, seduction, flagellation, and intolerably bad 
history such as had rarely been seen on the screen before. Such 
films exert a powerful and irresponsible influence on the people. 
The lowest depths of popular taste are exhumed, and the very 
greatness of America is reviled by these follies, with the result 
that there is hardly a film that can be shown abroad with any 
measure of profit to American prestige, and hardly any that 
convey the humanity possessed by Italian, British, and French 
films. And if it is argued that the American public has given its 
consent to these productions and delights in ffiem, the argument 
fails absolutely on the grounds that Hollywood dictates the taste 
of millions by enjoying a monopoly, and the anti-social stupidities 
of Hollywood would have been repeated endlessly, and might 
still be repeated, if it were not that other kinds of film are gradu- 
ally being introduced from abroad. It was no accident that TJie 
Birth of a Nation, even though it was a magnificent technical 
achievement, was followed by a revival of the Ku Klux Klan. 
The writers and producers, living in an unreal landscape, sub- 
sisting upon emotions that sustain hardly anyone else in America, 
flagrantiy ignorant of the real lives of the people, responsible 
only to the box office, continually astonish the world by the 
superficiality of their genius and throw over America a net of 
dreams that may be ripped apart only in a generation. They 
neither know nor care for the real purposes of America. They 
are not concerned to show to Americans or to foreigners the real 
purposes to which America is dedicated: there have been no 
good and accurate films of the Revolution, of the Civil War, of 
the emergence of the forty-eight states, and very rarely are they 
concerned with the real lives of the people. In the rare cases 
when a film of genius has been produced, it occasionally hap- 
pened that some- of the finest parts were deliberately thrown 
away, as being incomprehensible to the American public, as 
when a whole reel describing a Mexican festival was cut from 
The Treasure of the Sierra Madre on the plea that “anyway the 
film is too long, and Americans don’t want to see Mexicans 
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crtjojinj them.Tclv'tt ’* The dciciUti! ditrcspctt for the level of 
Amertcan iiitdlipracc b turird on v^^t}J the utmost efrro*Jtcry, 
ard It cm be said of the Sims* as tlie CoTimbsion ora I rwdom of 
the iVeii *.ud of newspapen 

*The Press must Itjovi’ that lU fmlu and v'aijario have 
waved to be privitr v^cincs and have become pobltc dan^err 
Its jnadtqincies menace the Ualincc of public opinion li has 
JoJt the common and ancient liuman Llieriy to be dcficjcnt in 
funcLon and to offer the half truth for the whole The Press 
must remain pm-atc ami free tT£o hmiuii and Cillibl^f but the 
Press dire no longer indulge in fallibiht\“»t must supply the 
public need ” 

It has been necessary to ipeak m ihu way of the films because 
the screen possesses m our modem world mcaJculable soaal 
importanw, for with die decline of religion the cinema is padu- 
ally ticeommjt the oral) pUcc where people wngregaic and sulTer 
erawtiom together Tlie twnn they hav c done m America can only 
V Csnnuned m the light of criminal swiutics 'ind in particular 
ibofc ttatiftiM that refer to uojence Hut the hum lliat has been 
done to America may Iw accounted l«v tlian the Ixarm which 
tas been done to ftifcignert who tend even now to »cc America 
through the eyes of the Holly'w'ond camcn Tlic Chinese and 
Indian audienca of /\mcTif m fil ns arc not imprcucd by vvanton 
bnttdity , scdjctiom, and ghmour If they could liave seen 
filcM tlttwsng the real lives of America, -vnil if they could Iwie 
bwn ihovrti die whole story of the emergence of America into 
a great power, ond if, further, they could luve leamcil by 
Implication the psticrn of American democracy at lU best, 
tomethmg rmght lw\c been achievol m tlT«t, nothing was 
nch aed except great harm 

In spite of technical advantages so numerous and so briUiantly 
tonrtived tint nfillywootl jtill remains the world s headquarters 
of phrtliigrapliy as photography, oil liie social Klvantagcs that 
might hive accrued to the cinema arc wilfully tlirovvn away, 
vnih th'‘ result that American films, which should hive bewt 
the hcrtddi of America, arc viewed wiiij luipiuon and often with 
distaste abroad Tlic toerd weapon, which has been sharpened 
by the Russians Into initnimcnl of continual and successful 
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propaganda, was thrown away by the Americans. The theme of 
American freedom, which could have enhghtened and invigor- 
ated other nations in their quest for freedom, is rarely if ever 
employed, and though the films depict individuals abstracted 
from their social group, they seem incapable of showing tragedy 
or high comedy; burlesque and the Mack Sermett girl hunt take 
the place of the uproarious emotions of La Kermesse Heroique, and 
the long-thighed pin-up girl, brainless and impudent, and with 
as much social consciousness as a leech, obtains her empire 
over men. 

The strategy of the Russians was to employ all weapons: the 
strategy of the Americans was to employ only those that could 
be exerted diplomatically by the State Department. Schools and 
scholarships for foreign students were established, though they 
were not so numerous as the schools and scholarships secretly 
established by the Russians: there came to America in one year 
as many foreign students as Russia absorbed in three months. 
Eighteen universities in Russia admitted students from abroad; 
a vast institute in Moscow catered to Asiatic students. It was 
not only in the films that the Americans failed to show the full 
strength of the nation. In radio the voice of America is rarely 
heard to advantage, and often to great disadvantage, as when it 
was discovered in May, 1948, that as a result of farming out the 
programmes to private enterprise a kind of insane sabotage had 
been allowed to take place, and the American radio itself an- 
nounced that “New England was founded on hypocrisy and 
Texas on sin.” Where there should be a bold, defiant, and 
creative use of radio, there are only soap opera, disc jockeys, and 
crooners interrupted by the weary blaring of advertisements. 
The aims of advertisers are not social aims, and even the Metro- 
. politan Opera on the air is interrupted by a casual advertisement 
for U.S. Steel. Neither radio nor the films are yet mature, and 
their very immaturity is of grave consequence to the American 
scene. 

• It is important to realize when social weapons have been 
thrqwn^\”^xThe real horrors of the Soviet tyranny were con- 
liWly hiddmVo"^ the world by the projection by means of 
fil and radio oK^ unreal, ideal existence lived behind Soviet 
frratiS These forrSked the spearhead of the propaganda attack; 
they were based upon^#>urely social motives, and they succeeded 
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\n (’'ttr tHtct ihr dmmt rif thr nlmnm The v^n 

Tirt«T>rV of jrttCTD'^tJon'x! CommunUin ^a* fc<l by ndio anti him, 
and (/ilcmabona! Cimniunistt touW Jianlly hi^c excrietl llic 
potver ihf} undeniably exert if it ^vwc not that they emplojcd 
all the rr^urtej of film and radio, and \% ere tlicnucU cs Jn a >enJe 
pnijtttjorti of these projecuons, b^mtj tn a compicitly mvib- 
ological swrld which l^rc onts the fimicat rtsetnbUncc to 
actual conditions But though the So\ict govmiment deliberately 
exaggerated the hippincis of the Rti^snnt under Commumstn, 
it did not for a single mouient rrhp^c frotn the comeuuon that 
tooal juttjce could onh be xchtned under Comniiimim and 
that Communui Russia wu the incvitible filhcrUnd of the 
oportssed es^cry-i^hcrr Tlic tlicine was stated unamb guoady by 
linin and later by Stahn with so man> repeume supcrUtisei 
that th** reader ii temporarily bhndwl into reluctant acceptance 
Examine, fir example, the following paratpaph taken from one 
of the ptoepamma of the Communut Interiwtional 

‘nthc internal comohdation of the proletarian dictatorship 
In the U S S R , the sucrexs adursed in die wrork of Socialist 
fcconstfuctimi, the growth of the innuence and aiithonty 
of the U S S R among the mavsa of die proletariat and the 
oppressed peoples of the colonics signify the continuation, 
intensification and CTpanwon of the Intnmauottal Social 
RevoluliCMU Tlie USSR becomes the base of tlit 

va>tld mosement of oil oppressed classes, die ttnttt of inter- 
national resolution, the ^rofrif factor in world history The 
U.S S R IS the erfy fstberland of the inttrmlional proletariat, 
the Irtihvark of iw achicsemrnts and the rnatt tei/wicel 

factor for its mtemational cinancipation 

Tlie load of supertaima y,oes on endlessly, svidi no posset on 
earth capable of stopping die dnrrlicac floss , but the reason, Iictd 
In smpemion fur a moment, returns frorn the imprisonment of 
the emotions and asks why the prmlega of mcsuanic prophecy 
should lie granted to one race alone Ihe pnvdeges of prophecy 
are not granted to one nation alone Mclvitlc l prophetic dream 
of the estranged children of Adam rrstorrd to the hearthstone of 
Eden is at least as v'alid Unfortunately, the Americans were 
reluctant to IkIicvc m ihcir greatat potmtiahties and chose to 
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show themselves to the world by radio and film unburdened with 
any social consciousness and therefore irresponsible toward the 
fate of all other nations. 

Because Communism from its beginnings was an offensive 
and not defensive philosophy, because it allowed itself a logic 
of history which permitted every kind of deviation as long as the 
main purposes were held in view, because it became increasingly 
possible to identify the revolution of the proletariat with the 
imperial ambitions of Russia, it possessed aU the advantages of a 
purely imperialist attack upon the world. Since every kind of 
deviation from the principal tenets was permissible to the rulers 
in power, every kind of alliance and conspiracy was also per- 
missible. Because the revolution of the proletariat was identified 
with the expansion of the Russian bureaucracy, a Co mm unist 
world empire with all the tribes of the earth owing allegiance to 
the sacred capital of Moscow also became intelligible. Because 
the philosophy was offensive-and contained the requisite germ of 
truth, and because other nations did not possess even the germ 
of a social consciousness, the Communist threat becomes in- 
creasingly menacing. But once there has been created a more 
valid social consciousness, and once the evils of Communism 
have been exposed, the whole fabric of Communist penetra^n 
is deprived of its validity. Meanwhile, it is necessary to insist 
that there is nothing difficult in exposing the evils of Communism: 
what is difficult is the creation of a keener and more explicit 
kind of social consciousness. 

It is here that Americans can learn most usefully from the 
Communists themselves. They have employed mass visual and 
auditory images to convey their dubious message. America must 
do the same, and must do it better, more honestly and with 
considerably more effrontery. America must make films and 
employ radio ceaselessly for her own democratic purposes, 
repeating continually the advantages of freedom and driving 
home the disadvantages of tyranny, of which not the least is the 
perpetuation of a state of terror. Wherever the Commimists have 
overplayed their hands, there are advantages for us, but we must 
be very clear that we speak loudly, continually, and truthfully. 
Their lies must be made to cancel out. And if, as so often, they 
give hostages to fortune, we can no longer afford to deprive our- 
selves of these hosthe-e\ The neroetuation of a tyranny can come 
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onl> h llic mi»n (error, a ronunuil t f the lon^ kni\c3, 
a night thit fciUj on (icnsant "Vnil labourer aliLr, IwiiiTvcr miioh 
they »TUtlc into the rices nf the camera or repeal wlni (hej arc 
told o\Tr th'- radio Hie Conmunuts hv>r made (lie most 
stndent and avanlon gcrtraliratiom upon tfitir inevitable 
victory j MT, svho Inww tiiat our owai aaetoty ii also irevitablc^ 
Iiave ^ np-ht to reply tn Imd 

But ndfo end mem i are nf ( the only ut iponi of the Com 
nuniJls Ilic I itncJtc netsviirlL < f cells mmt sbo l>c imrcsJiiced 
We underestimate in an imtir'feci drin MTaev the number of 
jtiung men and sronicn who ilmrr u to lie perfret and who me 
prepared to lead Iom as rclf s-vcrih u ihr Iis-cs of the Gim 
irmnisti, for it ivotild Iw it c ki a*irsi It ISv not to bclitst; that Uiey 
are sclf-saaartcin:* T1 ere are detntK riiir ^sarniam as there arc 
Oimmumsl partitam if men i i\ c frwaium they should at least 
trastl to Ibrcii^t coiintfita atirf fiivht there fur (he frettlom they 
tietrfc, and for all the more re ison they should hght for tlwr osm 
freedom in tl ar onn ro intry Annies t { free men Can be rr- 
CTViJtcd thm pnrftosc >s not to s>iih imljMry weapom, but 
s«th the weapotis of knnwlotlge rncouras^rment, and fmayur, 
and Iftsss confess that wa: do n st ha\e ymimst men and tvomenwho 
are prepared to do this, then we etnfess oursclsts aanquished 
bdbfc the fight, for our freedom is ssorthy of prtsm-auon only 
m ss fAf as v« arc prepared to taenfite ourseltes for it The Com- 
moTUiU, svph their tircgulirs ywrtijara, and myaienous secret 
cells and svatchwontf enployin? all the shneh nctica of strikes 
and hn and (error and molt by <c}f*e]ected action com- 
mirtccs^* must lie oppwed by an open coiupir-m of free mert. 
In this struggle Amrrii^ has every advantaitr in pLayiruf in the 
daylieht Half the evib of Communism lute multerl from the 
cW secret conspiraunal attitudra of the tcsohuion-arici, who m 
oalt tend to distrust one another as much as tliey distrust one 
JUiOlhrr when m power — hence all the sclf-tirslrucutc titnc-wast* 
Jug idiocies rf the secret poUre I a some extent the private 
conqjiracy of free men is already in operation 71ic I nendship 
Trani is sj far the most successful inscntian of the pnvate 
temspiracy Htc sdltges that adopt ulhgrs tn Frince, the 
Aroencan rebry^j (hat adopt foreign srhooh, the ten million 
dolLm* worth of gift parrels that are "Ctit from Ammca to 
Cermanv each monih— (htae arc excellent nnd enduring 
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examples, but it is not enough to give food and money. It is nrers- 
sar^' to raise the social potential of all freedom-loving nations, to 
help them with social gifts and social actions, to give them 
reason to believe tliat Americans arc humanly beside tlicm as well 
as politically beside them, and to erase from their minds the 
desperate fear that America may be acting only for reasons of 
expediency. All the nations of the world inhabit America. Notr, 
svhat is demanded of Americans is that those who have roots in 
other countries should return to these countries and speak of 
freedom and shosv how it can be brought about. It is not too 
late. And if these annies of free men arc formed now, there is one 
advantage at least that is gained: it will become impossible to 
say that Americans are acting out of pure expediency. 

This matter is so serious that I am anxious to be interpreted 
correctly. I am not talking here of armies of free men in the 
sense that implies any kind of political oratory. I am talking 
about concrete organized armies of men who arc given their 
allotted tasks and who set to these tasks with a will. I am talking 
about people from the ages of sixteen to forty or even older w'ho 
are prepared to sacrifice themselves for little payment in a svar 
against a desperate tyranny. I am suggesting that these armies 
can be formed, and must be formed, and that at the same time 
Americans must employ all the visual and auditory means 
available to them to convince the people of the world that they 
have no desire for conquest, that they believe in democracy, and 
that they believe in a renascent and revolutionary America. It 
is not only because the Communists have employed their cellular 
organizations wth such surprising effect that they must be copied, 
rivalled and outmanoeuvred; it is because Americans can become 
missionaries for a faith that has meaning for them, and unless 
they proselytize and convince others by actually going among 
them and spreading the very revolutionary gospel of democracy, 
^vho will believe them? America is not only a fabulous engine- 
room; it remains the hope of the world. If freedom is fought for, 
there must be more freedom in America and the social coefficient 
in America must also be increased, whatever the cost to vested 
interests, boss rulers, and those who believe that we can fight a 
philosophy by dropping atomic bombs on it. Philosophies do not 
die that way; they are enriched by the violence of others and 
pauperized by every violent action committed in their name. It is 
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not \i>tcnce bnt common that itiould ^ bt conquest 

of tltc wotlJ And In our prtsent aqc It ii ontj common hunumty 
that tan conquer 

Jt h djfBcult to understand v^hy these urnues of free men ba\c 
not >cl been oripaoired Perhaps the reason hes in the traditional 
belief that peace ts secured bj diplomacy and svam arc fought 
b> anmw, but peace ii not secured by diplomacy alone, and 
armies m the seme of mibtarj in\-adm are not necessary to 
ssin vars, sshile diplomats lia\c probably caused as many 
ss'art as they have presemed The tragic bchtf that man nia> 
surrender bis rcsp'nisibihtia for the jicace to the govcmmtijt, 
tlie diplomat, and the armj cotilinurt but if these armies of free 
men were organtred tlie rcsponsiliihty would be more generally 
on the people thcmseKcs for aim «t all of us w-ouid become 
members of this nrm^ Mcmwhdc there is a race In a race, as 
the Red Queen pointed out to Alice you ha\c to run as f’lst as 
^-ou can to keep your phee and isnce a\ fisi to get ahead For 
taTry day that Amcricam do not cmplo) to the fullest extent the 
resources of radio and anrma, and f iil to oppose the nctsvork of 
Communist edit by armies of free men they fad m the general 
purpose of freedom 

The organtxation of tlicse amwet should not be etiiirtly in the 
hands of the gosTmmtnt Tlie help of the uniscrsiUca, the schools, 
and business n needed A rarapaign for moral rearmament is 
luthcTOuily ins»niacnt, m n not the a}>sjraction of monlit) that 
wiU enaVc us to nan ilie \actor> 7 \or is there any time left for 
oratorloal platitudes on freeriom and democrucj, though these 
terms arc not w> tvmishnl by repetition and misuse as the pro- 
letanun revolution and Cnmroumsns To-day Americans arc 
fighting Commumtin hVe men s^ho arc hog-Ued to outsvom 
principles, their terrible faith m military posver ndit^ high aliOax 
dicir fuih in themselves but it w precisely faith in man that is 
reqtaml 

Uhen Edmund Burke said m 17114, ' Tie people never give 
up ttidr lilicrties but smder some delusion,* he was not only 
repeating n timclcts phrase of Aristotle, but he was msnimtt upoti 
the nature of the mydiology by which tyranny comes about, for 
in a V cry special stmc the my ihology of tyranny is die mythology 
of delusion Tyranny pnxluces a uorld where tarry thing posscases 
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the same value;, the disappearing rabbit is no more and no less 
important than the disappearing hat. Whole provinces are 
uprooted, disbanded, exiled, or sent to their deaths, and this is 
of no account whatsoever to the men who rule, for will not tlie 
vacuum be filled? But the theory that Nature abhors a vacuum 
and that all vacuums are automatically filled by Nature is not 
true; the process by which vacuums are formed in the ^vo^Id of 
experience and geography results in wounds. The Russians, like . 
the Germans, but for different reasons, regard themselves as the 
master race, and they have accomplished this feat of self-absorp- 
tion by continually repeating the fact to themselves,' as when 
Leonov proclaims that “Russia is the home of the greatest art 
because in Russia everyone knows that Communism leads to 
great art.” The tautologies are meaningless, but they arfe also 
dangerous. There are virtues to be found in humility after all. 

But it is one of the qualities of the free man that he is humble 
before his freedom, as though he was surprised by it, wondered 
at it, and found nothing so enjoyable as the practice of his 
freedom, not in the sense by which freedom is interpreted as 
irresponsible power to do as one pleases, but in the sense of 
' comradeship with the whole world. In this world, where there 
is real humanity, unshadowed by oppressive laws or by the secret 
police, there ai-e no vast and sinister parades of force beside the 
tomb of an embalmed - king, no elevation of leadership into 
gigantism and no worship of statues, and above all there is no 
fear of freedom. “They that can give up essential liberty,” wrote 
Benjamin Franldin, “to obtain a little temporary safety deServ.e 
neither liberty nor safety.” 

, So it is that those who fight for the preservation of American 
liberties are fighting the essential battle for America. If they 
surrender more of their liberties they will be still further along 
the path that has brought them halfway to democratic despotism. 
But at this stage it is necessary to point out that the mirror 
language employed by the Communists is such that it is not 
always possible to tell when a Communist is speaking whether 
the word “liberty” should be translated as “tyranny.” The 
tragedy of the recent debates on freedom in America is that the 
intolerable spoke to the unendurable, and neither Mr. Thomas 
nor his opponents were in any sense fit to take part in the debate 
or large enough to add to it. The extremes of reaction and 
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Commimivn tie grouM of frcttJjjm itvi produmt, (i 

ihr delight of the RtL^iin Ommuruatj, »i jjtijaiion extrend}' 
desinbV ip tfieia, for mctionary Cpwmmujm denurttb thtt the 
pccplediould !« coniiHusUy deluded pud confuv^^ And n'uJung 
13 so profitable to the enemies ef freedom m itir debberite 
cncouni;cineiit of dclie-Ion It » one of ihc itmcrics of Ameaca 
that ^ free radio and cinema ba\c fir many jears posjessed a 
virtual nionopoty of the tnr ihods of confusion and delusion, And 
the Meant rrm has added its shrill little pipings to die larger 
orchestras 

Kollung could demonstrate the ihcotein ofdeUbfTaic confiuion 
so mticli as the announceinent made it the inauguralitin of the 
CommfoTTii in October lO}/ All llir sa>nj:;e reprisals all the 
tntb and tlcights of Ijand cmplt)}«l in the c,ipitirc of I*cland, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumanta, and Czedudovakia Arc described 
as bang prcciiclj (horn invLt that are employed by the ciicmicj 
of Coninunistn 

‘Tile ars»*nal of UfUcal wc-ipons used by the impcnaliitic 
camp IS \cry complex, It combines direct use of force, black- 
mail and mumidation, all sorts of politiod tricks and economic 
pressure, bnlicry, the using to its ov^^l ends of confliclmg 
interests and diiagtcemcnts with the aim of Utenglhnimg Its 
positicm, and all tliat is camouflaged by a mask ofldycraltsm 
rjd paafisin m order to deceive and lirfuddle prople not too 
d^atcous in politic* " 

After cteoriaimg the moderate Soenhms novr in oHjce in M cstern 
Europe, the incredible mirror continues 

**In this Htuation the Cnmmuniit parties are faced with a 
particuUiIy Important problem They mint Rmrp tn their 
l^ands the banner of n itional independence and sovercitpity 
In ihejr own countries If the Communist Birtics stand fast on 
tiiar outposts, if tiicy rcfitw to be intimidated and blackmailed, 
if they courtgeously guard over the democracy, national 
iOtrtTetgnty, independence nnd scIfdctcnitmaUan of ihctr 
countries and place themseUes at tlie herd of all the force* 
ready to defend (he critw* of national honour and mdepmd 
ence, tJicn and Uien only m plans to sobjnpafe the couatnes 
of Eoroptr nnd Ana cm succeed ** 
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Tliat eighteen men in tlieir right minds should have come 
together in Poland to discuss a programme so essentially outworn 
and meaningless is not only beyond comprehension, but actually 
beyond belief. What is certain is that they did not come in order 
to “guard over the democracy, national sovereignty, independ- 
ence and self-determination" of the peoples of Europe, but to 
accomplish precisely the contrary, and they proposed to accom- 
plish this by employing precisely those means that they attributed 
to the United States and the United Kingdom. The conspiracy 
against freedom and men’s inalienable human rights was to 
continue unhampered under the banner of President Wilson and 
the Fourteen Points! At a time when all free nations are seriously 
considering that the time is soon coming for an abandonment of 
the principles of sovereignty and have in fact already begun the 
long march to world federation, sovereignty is adored and self- 
determination is insisted upon, though nothing whatsoever is said 
about the right of the people to vote for the representatives they 
choose or the secrecy of the ballot box. Furthermore, the old 
parrot cry of “all po\vcr to the Soviets” is solemnly repeated by 
the Communist parties of Europe under the impression that the 
people will surrender their power entirely to the Communist 
governors who have, put themselves at the head of the Com- 
munist Parties, forgetting that they are opposed by the invincible 
cry of “all power to the people.” 

It is hoped that nothing tliat has been said here will give 
comfort to the Hcarst Press. The enemies of Communism find 
themselves by accident in the camps of enemies as destructive 
of human dignity as Communism itself The battle for freedom 
must be waged on two fronts and is tlierefore much more difficult 
than the battle for Communism or the batde for economic 
royalism. The duty of die free man is not to fall before the threats 
of either of these extreme camps, and to both of them he may 
reply in Jefferson’s ivords, “I am not for aiving the human mind 
by stories of rawhead and bloody bones to a distrust of its oivn 
visions.” 

But “the raivhead and bloody bones” surround us; they are 
the evidence of our times. Americans must live with them as they 
will, but diey cannot vanish them ivithout die most arduous 
self-sacrifice. The defensive against Communism and economic 
royalism has lasted too long. The time demands an offensive as 
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w controlled, '\nd as orgmizM ns that of our mcrmcs, 
and svtiH luck and good fortune Amcnca may yxt take the lead 
apmst die tun> most iirtiiter calls of our time McrcifuIIj, the 
Mirahall riift has already pointed a way An American ofTcmiie 
\ns lonij overdue It has begun at Kst, to the horror of the 
Communists, hut the full f^rcc of die olTcnsive v, ill only be felt 
when the people thcimcKcs uVe pvt tn »( 

Tile desolate theorem of Cammunism bke the desolate dicorcra 
of expediency on ulnch it is founded can he confronted, hut only 
l»y ofTemn'es along the pUnci where Conununism U encetne. 
TTie diplomats ate jioutTlcii 'ujainst Coinmunum armies arc 
pou’crlcss, the greatest naval anti air fi recs cannot obliterate die 
messianic hopr^ of the people Americitw tend to regard the 
Rtostan Communists as onlv slightly more fanatical Naris 
Isothing could be more tni^isicn and if s^c am lo find a useful 
analogy, vse would find it among the iVrahs who alto possess a 
fanaucid dnouon to a promised land rrachtd along a promised 
WA) It U iigTuflcant dm tli ugh Communism hv spread lo al- 
mosteswy comer of die gl be it has fjocn Ictst successful among 
Arabs, Almost a Moslem drvntmn to the failh m mjuirtd of free 
men now (hat the chatlcnsir lias been stated so squvely v\*c Use 
or die by the strtngdiofour fanatical desnuon to ficedom 
\\c know how that die defctaivc against Communism can 
(w longer sa\x the peace, but the oflensivc for peace and freedom 
can sweep Communism with all lu messianic prophecies Jnlo 
the same hmbo tliat wc rescra c for the prophecies of Nostradamus 
Ammcaiw must pvc up their small fears for diemselvcs and take 
on the greater fear, fear for die world, and they must nMunic the 
power and the stature and the org ifiization that go with it \\ hat 
must be realized nouf, before it is too ) ate, ss Dial Amcncam must 
guard, chcTiih, and expand them ficedoms for the very reason 
that firecdom Is a power greater than unfrredoni, and it Is 
pitaidy liccause the Rusnani are not free tliat they possess 
power * Rtniia," said the Marquii dc Custinc oser a hundred 
years ago, “sea Europe as a prey which sooner or liter will be 
delivered to her by our dwscnsions among us she foments anarchy 
with the expeciatiOfU of profiting &om u corruption wlucli ilie 
assuts because h atsisis her cuds. It is the story of Roland re- 
enacted mi u grand sc dc I or many y cars Fvis Im l>«n reading 
reviflutionary journals paid for by Rtusia Turopc,’ they say in 
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St. Petersburg, 'is taking the road &at Poland has followed; it 
is enervating itself rvdth liberalism while we remain powaful 
precisely because %ve are not free.’ ” In fact, Russia did not 
remain poweriul because during the hundred years that follo^s'ed 
the Congress of Vienna the autocrats of Russia were confronted 
with a rising demand for real freedom by the people, and even 
by the members of the court. It was because Russia herself ^vas 
swinging between freedom and unfreedom that she was not 
capable of forming a united nation against the West and could 
not implement her Pan-Slavic dreams. The same danger faces 
us to-day: we must guard our^freedoms because our real po\ver is 
intimately connected with them, and if we are not free, we may 
find ourselves as impotent as the Russians during the century 
that saw them expand to Asiatic frontiers and free the serfs, but 
left them at the mercy of the seductions of mythology because 
the emperor retained quasi-absolute powers to the end. 

Meanwhile, the battle rages: no demand for an interview v 
between the President of the United States and Mr. Stalin, no ' 
agreement on spheres of influence, no political manoeuvre 
against Soviet Russia can be effective, for all of these imply an 
abdication on the part of the people of their responsibilities. The 
battle is to be fought by the people individually, for the Soviets 
fight their battle very largely through the individual compulsions 
that are aroused by the messianic dream of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, a dictatorship that they have been incapable of 
enforcing or even desiring. Americans do not answer the Soviet 
thesis by merely saying, "I prefer the American way of life,” 
for there are many American ways to live. They answer it by 
saying, “I insist on freedom, which is the birthright of this 
republic, and I shall so go about my life as to attempt to bring 
as much freedom as possible to others. It is for this that I live and 
may have to die.” 

It is necessary that the nature of the tyranny should be under- 
stood in order that we should be clear on ways of fighting it, for 
nothing is so certain as that Americans are not fighting Com- 
munism on the levels^ where it hurts. Americans have shadow- 
boxed their way thre^ugh the years following the war. Already 
many of their advantages are gone. They could have employed 
illimitable resources in order to keep Czechoslovakia free; they 
could have sent, as the Russians did, their own missionaries; 
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tlify rouM h3\T w aniitwi the go\crnnicrtt tlial a higher standard 
of JjiMnsf niicht br cnjojTd b\ all and jo stitiii;;t 3 icncd die hand 
of the povcniment tlwl free circtiom would In\c haJ to lie held 
Iwteatl, thes demonstntrd their rmlit*ir> powtr ilicy hurled 
ahutc At the Ruftltns, rcpeatrdl> anuoimttd that they 
prafccuni? imn: and mote tcrnhlc vnjwns, dc\Tlop«l the 
Mtului: and cCnUnurd to claim to!e lru«e«hip of ishrtth 

as fur wff\) M Olirw'v i, and U) not ptiitinK thcnifelvcs m the 
right at alt timrs, fuTfcited the jympilhics of the Octhi, s\ho 
realized diat they could not depend on help at nil times, hut only 
on help t^hen It U3J most eepedseni M mltty a code of honour, 
A deep lemc of loynlty to fneoflt the certuntt of ftial tictort — 
none of these (Jjngt at tlie time *rr!ncd 'ipjKcpn.nr nianiJcsti- 
tjoiw of Amnicaji fitter Ir miv lie j *o Uie to lavr 1 mhnJ, and 
jf Finland goes, the t^ho‘c d Scamhm\ii may follov, but 
ScandmAviA will not f Uov if Xmerifiu send, together with 
food and metlntustal supplies the istiiranLc that they can lie 
relied on, not only aj a gi wrnmeni but aj a people One of tlie 
major utia of the proon time du «ld be to send di*- Tint dettch- 
ment of an amiy of free mcti tci ^AtiduuAAA 
TJIltnutcly VT are Recti with the prriblmi of deciding in wliat 
vray Amcrict u more jfxially responsible and more moral than 
theSoMtt, Acrotdmg to fames Grafton RogerJ, a former awisuirn 
Secretary of State, America fuv* eiigsjprtl m IIS'* declared w^irs 
and committed m instances of undeclared war, armed hot- 
(iltUes, or armed occupation in 45 countnes ITiO experience of 
Arneftcati disnunmcc m South Axnericn joU renLiira raw ttn the 
rters^ cf nearly tnery nation jouih of the Mctican liordtr It fj 
too late (0 tpt> mto rictaih of these wars of whicli the first iJj>*aJioir 
of the Flitlipjiincs iinj perh ip» ihr mo't outrageoui It w ncccs- 
lary to lx* consetouJ of fpiiU Ixforc a reform can comr about In 
tlwtr jcarch fir alhcJ, It is not JuHicient to «y tint m tlie natt 
war Ainetictm will make IngUnd their num base— I iiglind 
may be iteutrd or romplciely destroyed Amernan allies should 
be found all oscr the world but they waU not l>e found unless 
Amwiuni thcmselsta ecasc tmlFicking with social iryuttice in 
Chftta, Japan, and Uie i’iiilippincs if they dmre allies in Asn, 
nnd they wail not be found in Europe if tiiere it the least hint of 
Irttpendisnu It it whnliy criminal to phvee reliance upon the 
Bioctuc bomb when svcapous ctpiaHv daiigcroui may be etnploycd 
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by the smallest, the hiost corrupt, and most inefficient govern- 
ments. Americans can neither defend themselves against force 
nor employ force any longer successfully. The thing to do is to 
try to create a new world. 

It cannot be true that the impervious will of the oppressed 
people^^of the world for a greater share of the creature comforts 
of life, for a higher standard of living, and for the assurance that 
their hunian dignity will no longer be suppressed will be deflected 
by the stalemate of military power. The hungry will continue to 
be hungry, the unsheltered will continue to be unsheltered, 
human dignity will be violated by slave camps, and the fools of 
Sovietism will continue in their folly unless America sets her will, 
the will of her individuals, against tyranny in all forms and so 
acts that tyranny is stopped dead on its track. To-day the 
peasant of China sees two predatory powers let loose upon the' 
world and knows that each of these powers would only be too 
happy to see China as the batdefield. But let America banish 
tyranny within herself and act abroad as a nation that singularly 
loves freedom, and then Sovietism can be seen as the vestigial 
stump of an outworn creed, descended not from Marx but from 
the ruthless monarchical system of ancient Russia, which must 
die as ancient Russia died, with the abrupt disenthronement of 
its rulers. There are more important wars to be fought later on: 
the war against the earth, to make the earth provide for us all, 
the war against ignorance, disease, and prejudice. For a little 
while longer we must fight vmnecessary wars. The real wars, 
demanding even greater heroism, remain for the future. 

Meanwhile, it is necessary that Americans fight wth the 
disciplined will, as individuals. The Communists have created 
their information offices and their publications are to be found 
in every news-stand in every railway station on the Continent. 
They are so sure of themselves that in Germany they are pre- 
pared to allow the newspapers of democracy to be sold side by 
side ^vith their own as long as the British, French, and American 
sectors sell the Communist newspapers. Americans have lived 
so long with the fundamental beliefs of freedom and democracy 
that, when these are challenged, they are’ apt to think that they 
can only be challenged by fools — ^which is true enough, though 
the fools are dangerous fools, but there exists among the Ameri- 
cans themselves a folly that may be still more dangerous. There 
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M not Dtctlom if tlicrc « bow rule, nnil one might as well Invc n 
SfAiet bow as a Cnimp or a Hagnc Cficcme action is needed, 
there must be real and enixtrvc contact and otclungc of ideas 
betneen peoples. Amerjcaiw must challenge their own beJicfs 
and grow sted bird wnth iheir own certainlies if thc> arc provied 
to be certain, and the omdes of free men must be ect in motion 
’\S*hal does it matter if these men, bj traveHing abroad and b> 
clcwung tip the admitted ronnants of tomiptton In America, 
alTect to some small degree llie industrial production of America 
ti) puUmg ihenttcbes to more necessary and urgent UlsIs? For 
what u certain ts thu the Amenems wall need a real army, like 
the ml arancj of penctrat'on crip' >>ed by the SovictJ, and an 
army « not compoifd of a few liandfuls of men wandering abroad 
under govemmcnl impiccs Much may grow out of the Marshall 
Plan, but the mere fact that tt has placed almost enurely 
in the hands of business adnumstrators presages n kind of bad 
faiili If It had been placetl in the hands of a social worker or a 
loaologMt, much more tmphi Ik* expected of iL Even so, ii 
rcmainj the grci test change in Aniericin tlunking i mcc the time 
of the Civil Uar To deny m power md tli»* abrupt cliargcit haj 
mmxlucfd into American foreign policy would be the highot 
kind of folly, and Umt the Communuts are capable of nmaring 
folly w sbQv<i"n by their ojjposuion to the plan vvhen, Iiy taking 
part tn it, they might have wrreked it more successfully thin they 
will ever be able to wretk u by rcniaining outside Communist 
(tratagem, because it » simple and inextricably based upon 
Violence, does not always succeed Hliat ts cerfun is tliat an 
honot but jnactiv*c liljcril ts no match for an aggrcuivc total- 
ilanan LUierahsm without siicjil purpose and social force ii as 
dangerous as a pipe dream c cannot ifTord any longer to allow 
the great povrtn* varuums of Lurope and Asia tn remain unfilled 
With our cAvn purposes Tlie insv%'er to tlie Communist cell, to 
every kind ofOommirnm aggression and vituperation ts stiH Uic 
free man marching towards ail men with a gaunt and tembk 
jntrpotc—tlie dcrtniction of despotism Suclt a man carries a 
temWe responubilitj, for all the poirrn of mtuon and despot 
iim of criminal madncM and the utmost evil are ranged against 
him kic walks m the terror of twilight, knowing that he roust 
fight tliTowgh the long night until tl c dawn lie knows tliat 
Without frerdom the wntld dies, and wc have conic to the stage 
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when the mastery of the world for freedom or for despotism must 
perhaps be decided once and for all. 

Meamvhile, it is profoundly necessary that Americans imder- 
stand Communism, what virtues and vices it has and what 
vacuums it fills. It is necessary that they should realize all the 
concomitant dangers of complete subordination to the state, 
how easily tyraimy arises, where it ends, and by what means it 
can be combatted. The responsibility is on the individual Ameri- 
can to ensure his individual and common liberties, and his tjisk 
is clearly set before him. By invigorating the social arm, by 
education and ceaseless propaganda, by travelling abroad and 
setting up unbreakable cells of freedom, and by the most urgent 
self-dedication, the battie may be gained; it -^vill assuredly not 
be gained with less. 

Neither Marx nor De Tocqueville drew a portrait of the world 
when at last a common philosophy and a common form of state- 
hood descends upon it. But we can guess that the neo-Marxian 
vision comprises a world subjugated to the imperial conference 
of the new Russian empire, and we have reason to believe that 
for De Tocqueville the end in view was a world ^vhere most 
things were shared equitably and each man was an imperial 
conference in himself, where potver was one of the arms of 
freedom and human dignity was exalted, where there were no 
slave camps, and ^vhere the bureaucracy was truly the servant 
of the people. Here is the final frontier to.be won before man goes 
in search of the stars for his living places, but it would be the 
gravest injustice to believe that this frontier can be established 
easily or that it can be obtained by purchase. The declaration of 
ideological war was made by the Gominform, but the answer 
must come not from politicians, but from the hearts of men 
everywhere, and the time of the missionaries of freedom, backed 
by the resources of America and the Gi'and Alliance, has come. 
We cannot delay. The prize is conquest and life and freedom, and 
no other war ^s'■as so much worth the prize. Of these missionaries, 
at least, history -wall not say that they perished vainly or were 
eaten by the locusts. 
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AMERICA AND ASIA 

/ ftww ifft iktt fjrtM tt (/j enl i\tf I thalf 

it ihf tny tnd t>f rty lift, ^fOo4 /wttf id m ihe 

grtai cf jfooi/'t/w hAi h itti in /nJtJ in tht Alette 
rsSiTTtj at a uhotr /l « nf i^nt ir? ovf Imlh arA 

g^ivst t'tjhrfJ fevxe a Tr\ ‘utu*’} tr ihf lied 

MMKnix GA^D1II 

TllotrOftTlir ciiALLCKOE presented by Russiiis IicgitiniQg 
to be met, the dnHen'^c prcsminl by "s nn^, rnolutioiniy, 
and tmurgetU Asm h\s ne\cr l)c«» foUv ftc«| by America wih 
tuIHacnt anramicii of the prob!«Tni msolNtd A myjienotti 
jcreoi, Idc (he trcmblin» dust nf the atomic explosion, hangs 
cAtr the coasts of Asia, and \uth the ^^rratest ililTicuUy Amer icaivs 
penetrate tlu ween. 

Th'tc arc mam rrasom Vmons* the Asntici arc people who 
Jcxik like the sstidat lasaKCi and othm ss'lto seeiti (o have 
obtained an empire over thcmtcKps that Riaes them an especial 
and tangible tlifput), mm nf large enUun* who distnut machinery 
and bclia^o; according to the intricate patterns of archaic ihoyght. 
Tbcif lemualitics, thar icroc of hidinea, and the particular value 
they place on human djgnit>“.aU these art largely foreign to 
Amcncaiw, who think m simpler term* and find iimconcci\ahlc 
tfiai men should delight m nun mode complication TIic result u 
ineviUbJc confuuon Facnl by the prospect of a murgenl Asia, 
which still reganU America as the source of the world’s conspiracy 
for freedom, American policy blundcn, supporting the reacuon 
whnxvcr reaction raised its head 'IV Koreuw found themsch-cs 
treat's! like pnsoners of war The Indonesians, who had placed 
yreattr hopes on America thin on an) oUitr nation, found 
tJicnuclvcs confronted by American tanks, though the gunners 
secre Dutch and /hr \ brief period rnghshmen Tlic ALanhall 
Plan of mediauon in China Culcd bittcrt) for reason* iliat were 
not dilTicult to seek, while the levoluuonarj Indo-Chinese who 
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had asMslcd the Americans to bomb Japanese installations in 
Indo-CIiina were abandoned to their fate. The BclI-Tydings Act 
placed intolerable .slrain.s on the Philippine economy, while the 
Hukbalahaps, whatever their Socialist and Communist origins, 
had rcasbn to complain against being bombed by American 
aeroplanes when they represented the only vocal support for 
agrarian reform in a country where feudalism had long lost its 
attraction for the common people. In Japan, the most recondite 
and complc.'c of all Oriental nations. General MacArthur 
introduced democratic reform by rliktal, forgetting that demo- 
cracy can never operate imdcr a military government. The sorr>’ 
history of American intervention and lack of intervention in the 
Far East seems to show a failure of ners’c. The challenge of Asia 
has not been met, and in the face of a social revolution un- 
paralleled in history’ llic United States failed to implement its 
}iistoric.al task. 

In The Jifvolt of Asia, the author c-xplaincd the causes and the 
historical background of the revolt. Here it is necessary only to 
insist that the events of August, 19.^3, were determinative to an 
c-xtent that no one could have foreseen. The revolt was released 
by the destruction of Japanese power; it could not have occurred 
otherwise, and it tool: a great measure of its strength from the 
suddenness of that defeat. The tempo increased; vast plans were 
made by the revolutionaries, throum aside, redrawn, and put 
into operation on a scale, in time, that would have taken centuries 
before. A new, hustling Asia took tlie place of the old formal 
bureaucracies, while the promise of the four freedoms accelerated 
the impulse to social democracy. Gandhi asked whether the four 
freedoms included the freedom to be free, but, even while he was 
speaking, the fifth and perhaps most important of all freedoms 
was being announced in all the rcvolutionaiy camps of the East. 
It was a significant addition, for it implied freedom not only 
from the imperialist powers that dominated the East until tlie 
defeat of Japan but from the potential imperialisms of Russia 
and the United States. The Asiatics were determined at last to 
stand on tlicir otvn feet and to ensure tliat their huge man-power 
should not be placed at tlie scr\’ice of foreign governments. 

It would be exsy enough to destroy this argument superficially 
by pointing to the civil ivar in China, and to say, as so many have 
said, that no social consciousness has yet arisen in the East, that 
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fcudil ajitaifomsmii, rdjgious ^cruplo ajid ihc rue of Ccim* 
)rium:uTi cut acro» litc me of it soctal comctousnt&f iuttl tend to 
destroy jr Havjiij said this, %c nrc m & pD$jt)on to wash our 
JjiTidi of the \ cry real social revolution taking place not only in 
Chinr and Jndu but also m Burros, Indonesia, Indo-Cbroa, and 
even In the countnes viherc Aroencan Influence doroinalts— jn 
Japan, the I’ldlippincs, and Southern Korea, where the social 
levolutton has largely been compelled to go nndcrgtotmd Yet 
the rcvdiiuon remains in all iltcsc foim tries, it is not necessarily 
Inspired by Cororounnt mflueticc, and it wxiuld ba\ e amen ev'en 
if tiierc Jiad been no Comrounbl parties m the Last If Uie Coin 
murosti have been more ‘ipcclat.ulajlv succcMful tJi driwnng 
attoiUon to Uianselves, it is not always lxx:.iu(e ihcyt^iavc 
airoinplnhed (he ptcaicr umi or ancceedcd in acquiring for ilie 
masses greater gams, hui Irctauic they are the most ccruinl) 
addicted to violence and pfnicss the passion for inventing slogans, 
though often the slogans are conceived cold bJoodedly for tlic 
purpose of deceiving (hr people Him is not to suivgat tliat iJtc 
Communists are noi an impornnt factor m the advance of the 
fubjugated and oppressed peoples of Asia ihev ai e a very power- 
ful factor indeed and tend to l>econic more powerful the ninre 
the peoples of AsiV ire oppressed 
At the end nf ^\orld ivar II the Asiatics looked toward 
Aroenca, Britain, vnd Russn for leidcrship m ihnr struggle 
tor independence Tbougli almost all of the emergent Asiatic 
states looked toward America firs: ind wrote ihtir dtclaratio’is 
of independence on the American model, it lircanie dear to 
tlicm Uiat the State Department poMcwed no carefully thouglit 
out plan and seemed 'vlromt wilfuU) dcicrroincd to obstruct the 
evolving pattern of snail deroocricy wherner it appeared The 
Navyrctaintd its feudal outposts in the Bacific, tJte Army ruled 
in Korea and Japan, the power of the Zaibatsu vvw not broken, 
the Emperor of Japan and the dictator of Cbmv wttc confinned 
in their powtia, arms were smt or sold to Oima for the deliberate 
purpose of fanning the DvjI War, nearly every action during tlie 
year Irorocdiately following the war seemed to hvvc been taken 
with an imunctive sense of fatality, of going against the gram of 
hutory / 

Jt was in llte power of the Uruied Snics in August, to 
havcvssjsird the rcviolutionary binh of Asia, to Jnvt: vcknowJrfgal 
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the inevitable change in the status quo and to have led 
revolt. Nbthing was so admirable in those early days as m 
reliance on the good offices of the United States. The P 
Freedoms possessed a more concrete meaning in Asia t 
elsewhere: want lay close to men’s skins, and tyranny wal 
broad shouldered through the multitudes of peasants, a tyra 
so powerful that in China, for example, no efforts were mad 
disguise it, and indeed every effort was made to make it apj 
as it ^vas, so that men should be afraid to speak aloud. In Ch 
Korea, and to a lesser extent in Japan freedom of speech \\ 
by default. So it was to some extent in India and the Bri 
colonies, where the Tory legacy of colonial government ouda; 
Tory power. For Asia it was one of those rare critical time 
tlic world’s liistory comparable to the time when Luther appea 
before the Diet of Worms, or when the States-General me 
Versailles, or when Lenin descended at the Finland Statioi 
Petrograd — a time of decision and terrifying responsibility 
the leaders of men, who had it in their power to alter the cun 
of history. 

In these new states industrialization and revolution went h 
in hand. I^ature had provided tlie Asiatics with boimd 
untapped resources, considerable mechanical skill, and a wa 
living perfectly appropriate to agricultural communities, 
especially in India, China, and Indonesia — and, of course 
Japan — die agricultural mode of life was giving way to inc 
trialization, not slowly, as in Europe and America, ove 
passage of centuries, but in sudden explosive bounds. Indusb 
ization came to Szech-wan, close to the Tibetan border, as s 
as tire Chinese armies fell back below tlie Ichang Gorges; it a 
to central Java -with the machine shops erected by the Japai 
in 1942; it spread into the remotest Indian villages, chang 
the .old forms of village government, subtly altering even 
configuration of the age-old land plots, giving to radio 
transport powers that seemed untlrinkable to the peasants < 
generation before. The family was gradually breaking up, 
sense of solidarity rvith some formal group was vanishing, , 
men rvere confronted with a new tyrannical world of machi 
which came for the most part from abroad and represente 
conquest of tlieir most intimate habits of daily life. The wl 
customary fabric of Asia was dissolving before the eyes of millic 
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aiwi llirre ivts nothing to taVc itt pKcc In the daj** tliat fallowed 
the ending of the irar, Aircnea, Grtat Bntotn, or RuHia could 
h%ip*c uVrn the leading stnngs^ in fact, the leading strings a%crc 
taVen by the Asiatics thcrmch'cs 
It greatly to ihar adv'aniagc that thc> did so and that the 
leaden vcrc on the whole men with subtle and keen minds, 
Conscious of their aast rcsponsibdities to the future JawaharUl 
Achru Soctan Sjahnr, and the Qimcsc Communist leader \tao 
Tsc tung spoke m the same Itmw fought for the same causes, 
and looked to the same ends U1 three were distinguished by a 
peculiar lucidity of thought and a determination to see thnr aims 
accomphilied Not one of them as a tool of Moscow, lliough 
all of them recogniied the important e * f Russian Communism 
m so far as Russian Communism souj^ht an increase in power for 
the nwlen and peasants Ihcy were Soci-aJisti and showKl A 
greater inclination lo follow the Bntisli p ittcm of Sonahim than 
an> other, and ihctr Socialism was based on the umliakable 
cortvtctioti that the peasants and svorlcfs of Asia had been 
esp'oitcd loo long not onl) by the ctilonial powert, but by the 
Asiatics thetmclm 

To the IVatcm mind JawahatUl Nehru was die most easily 
comprelicndrd, for he speaks more like an hiyjhsh arntocnt 
than ftn> Kashmir Brahmm li^f re him but it w*ai Soetan 
Sjahnr who had come to undersiand most deeply, during fits 
long impnsonmcni b> the Dutch the namrt of th** Asiatic reaolt 
and how it must follow for iw own success the pattern of the 
esiablishcd rrs'otudons Hus humanist lawr^xr had come to 
regard all Asia as one and spoke oscr the Jasunesc radio more as 
an Asiatic than as a Jasancse, A student ofSpmoaa, hr realized 
that the erhu of Asia could be equated with the turopean 
Reromnahon and demanded that Socialat action should be 
based on humanum and while the Isaillc raged against the 
Dutch, he said oacr Radio Indonesia 

* \N e have learned to handle instruments of power, but \ve 
neitlier wtinhip nor swear allegiance to posstr Uc have fslih 
in a future of humanity fn which life on humane pimapfei 
will no longer be suppressed by power, m wludt there m\\ be 
no wars and no reasons for bostilu> among human beings 

“As a renewed nation we seek our sircngtfi as a people in 
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high and pure ideals. We do not believe in the possibility or 
the advantages of a life dominated by a thirst for po^ver. And 
in our endeavours to secure a place among other nations, ■we 
V remain true to the principles of life, which we desire for our 
people. We are prepared to exert to the utmost our energies, 
and we are prepared to sacrifice all ^ve have, even our lives, 
to obtain the high and pure ideals of our people, but \ve must 
not use deceit and intrigues in our struggle. We fight by the 
code of the Kshatriyas.” 

That a Prime Minister of a struggling newborn state, a Chris- 
tian ruling over Moslems, should invoke the code of the race 
■whose chief exemplar was Gautama Buddlia should not surprise 
us; it was a time of almost fanatic idealism throughout the Far 
East, a time when any great gesture or deed on the part of the 
Western nations would have been received with religious delight. 
In the West we have forgotten the value of great and symbolic 
deeds, "ivhich regenerate those who perform them as much as 
they regenerate those who come under their influence. We tend 
to regard India as a potentially powerful country, already the 
most industrialized of Asiatic nations, split between Moslem and 
Hindu camps, forgetting that the Indians stiU regard themselves 
as essentially a spiritual nation determined upon spiritual ends. 
It is significant, for example, that military aeroplanes were 
employed to throw flowers on the ashes of Gandhi and that the 
ashes themselves were thro\vn into the river from a military 
motor-boat: military power entered casually into the religious 
scene. The Indians do not possess, as we do, that tragic dichotomy 
by which spiritual and material things are seen to pursue differ- 
ing aims. If the Western nations failed to perceive the sanctions 
that ruled family life, they were stiU more unaware that satya 
(truth), ahimsa (non-violence), and brahinacharya (chastity) were 
I'ooted, not only in the Indian scene, but in nearly all the countries 
of the Far East. 

The revolt of Asia was not essentially or even greatly directed 
against the Asiatic past. The more superstitious elements in the 
Asiatic religions tended to fall before the presence of the machines, 
whose calculated precision shocked people more than the vast 
powers that the machines controlled. A new element of time 
invaded the Orient. Men were not in the habit of paying attention 
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to jplit 5KCH(l<, It ^v"t! fttotipli to li^t^ bj tlir ^ntont Dut (he 
machine demanded tfic utmott obedience on an entirely ne\v 
ume scale. Dials and tbermometers sscre taimg Uic place of (lie 
Tactt of the gods as cnlilics to he oljcj'ed, and these cnimcs had 
power to ofTer greater crcainrc comforts than men Jud ever 
cnjoj'ed before But the gods still remained, for they enjoyed a 
lery real powr over the seasons, mer men's pnvuc lives, and 
over the unending ntuah of wonhip When Javvaharlal Nclim 
came to power, he vvas compelled to follow the ccrcmontalj that 
accompanied the cnthronemait rf ancieni Ifindu Ivtngs, holding 
a golden mice and wearing a gown of scarlet v\hile the priests 
daubed bti forehead vnili die sacred ashes Similarlv durij g the 
war years m Chungking an cfTort was made to offer Chiang 
Kai slick rcpltcas of Uic ancicni Chou tripsxli that were the 
visible cmblerm of vactoriom Chm«e kings Uirec thousands year 
ago On all levels from the government leadm to the peasants, 
the archaic Anaiic put obtruded on the molutionary scene 

The revolt w-u of Asia but it was not tn Asia alone The 
wtwle world was seething wnih the dawai of the atomic age To 
the confusions of the Asiatics there were added Uic confusions of 
the West dramatired by ilie conflict between two mechanistic 
pow'tsw— Riwiia and America That both these ptmers wor- 
shipped material energy and seemed iiiigularlv hcking in 
ipintual energy only confused tlie Asiatics more — Uicy could 
imdcntand Uie maclimes by rule of thumb, but Ijy what means 
could they undcniand Western man? The experience ofcolomals, 
nhihr, dotrret officer*, and maguiratr* gue them on the whole 
litllc imdentanding of the historical proccMc* b) wluch the 
West had achieved its strength Tlic ftet that v« liaic exploited 
them and ruled them to our own advantage ccunpromues us 
still and wiU probably continue to compromise us in thar cyca 
for a long while, for they argue reasonably that if we arc lutpect 
In our actions, surely wt are suspect in our thought* and hopes, 
and all the loses of our civilization arc suspect as well U W'as 
Soctan Sjahrir who insisted that the only poviible basis of undcr- 
ttandmg ta> in fiumamim Unfortunately, humanism m the 
Wett tj hi decline 

It IS necessary to must on the grave respect for tradition tind 
rcbgion, and for alt that WiC understand by human dignity, If 
w e are m understand the E^t The East i* no longer the dark, 
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scented garden described by Conrad. There is nothing whatso- 
ever mysterious in its cycles of starvation, its rising birth-rate, 
its despair of the West, and its new determination. The young 
,havc the idealism tliat comes only at times of momentous dis- 
covery; they have read the birth-rate figures, and know that 
their children will be twice as numerous as the children of the 
Westerners. Yet it is doubtful w'hcthcr they desire power in the 
svorld; groat federations of Asiatic states arc extremely probable, 
and power svill come to them as it has come to all great states, 
but the influence of traditional religion and the hopelessness of 
conquest in the modern ^vorld will tend to make them com- 
paratively peaceful. They have not gone through the process by 
which the European states were sundered from the Roman 
Empire. Their sovereignty was given to them with no more than 
a formal struggle, except in Indo-China, \vhcrc the nation that 
first announced “liberty, equality, and fraternity” seems deter- 
mined to prevent any of tlicse from coming to birth. 

The complcxidcs of the Asiatic scene are endless, predeter- 
mined, and of such a kind tliat ^Vcstcmcrs \vill al\vays fail to 
perceive tlic nuances, but it is precisely in its nuances that the 
East is rich. The politician, confronted with the spectacle of an 
expanding Asia, the fabulous wealth of minerals, tlie fabulous 
man-power, must make his way warily; h)'stcria wll come to 
him almost too easily unless he is aware of the cvoKdng pattern, 
which is a purely Asiatic pattern and owes nothing to the West 
except kjio^vledgc of machines. When Mr. William C. Bullitt, a 
former Ambassador to Russia and France, visited China for t^vo 
months and returned rvith tlic liystcrical nightmare that Stalin 
■would eventually mobilize all the forces of Europe and Asia 
against the United States — ^“Hc will organize 450,000,000 
Chinese. He will organize 350,000,000 Moslems and Hindus of 
India. He ^s’ill organize all the Arabs. He •wall organize all the 
French, Italians, Germans, Poles, Scandina'vians. He ^vill 
organize tliem into overwhelming masses of men and machines” 
— he was showing a profound and shocking ignorance of the 
Asiatic scene, for the evolution of Asia has been consistently 
to\vard a form of social democracy, and not toward Communism, 
and the fact that tlic Communists are powerful in China derives 
from the feudalism of the Kuomip-tang, not from the nature of 
Asiatic social development. Because Asia is predominantly 
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fl^ctdlural and (lic I«\c hot 'yet o\^'ned iltctr land, 

ctwjpentnefarnung on the Russian model can only be employed 
expermiemally Refuse they have only recently received their 
ftatcliood and arc mov'cd to a grave respect fo- ihcir oivn tradi- 
tianJ, dierc If no reason ^hy lltcy should put dtcir wedth at (he 
jcrvJcc of the Fohthuro It U h«c tlut the case of China auumes 
peculiar Mgnificanccv 

During tjyiB and loyv Kuomintarg Cluna received the 
bulk or 15(000,000 Horth of U N R R^ juJ {$535 000,000 
m goods, 5 175000,000 in transport and admmiitruitonj, 
$855 000,000 worth of wnr Burpluso and fixed mstalhiiions, 
$505,900,000 in piiTtly military ud ^thocRli the war against 
Japan had (ernunaicd during die previo » y ear) To th» Gen cm* 
ment, which had flouted all four freedoras and arwd with im- 
patient tyTtinny tovi*xrdx the demaTids of the people for Und 
Ttform and a tiiousand Jiangcs m the suindirds of government, 
Mr Runut pTopo*ed a further loan of $1 350,000000, though 
the tot'd of $e,2C3 900 000 already given lud done nothing more 
than Incrrvsc the emt of living Ui unbearable proportions and 
aDovecd the government to become more intolcnnt of opppsKion 
than ever before Hie fact Uut arms w ere sent to the Kuominting 
Governmcni tmde u almost inevitable dial the Chinese Com- 
mumsts wxjuld be compelled eventually t » xitaci. the ruilroadt 
ard scclt armed help from Rujju tlmugh no evident has ever 
been adduced tlut such anned help was asked for or grin ted 
Not weapons* but ideas, were itrugglmg toward a concluiion, 
>i*it!i ific scales »o heavily weighted m favour of social democracy 
a^ainit opportuncitic /cudahim that even vftth a full flood of 
American anna and money the Communists could hardly help 
rorcsreing ihcir own inevitable victory, if only because they were 
meamrably closer ta soaal democracy than the Kuommtang 
There httc no trained sociologuia on General MioliuU'f stalT 
There vvxrc, however, iruncd sociologut* and anthropologists on 
the itxfT of General MacArthur, and it was due to ihcir know- 
ledge, Ibrcsight, and esumauon of the signtflcxnce of the walls of 
hjt (shame) lliat surround all Japanese from birth tint tJic 
decision to occupy the mainland witli a compariiivcly (mail body 
of troops was taken Tlic imponderable had been weighetl, ind 
one of the gravest risks cvxx undertaken by the Araerican armed 
forces came to a lucccssfiil conclusion 
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In Japan thie peasant has no immemorial right of rebellion 
against an imjust and capricious emperor; in China he has tliis 
right, a right sanctified by Confucian philosophy and the most 
ancient traditions, and it was largely by virtue of this customary 
right that the peasants flocked to the Communists, not because 
they were Communists, but because they were determined to 
enforce a right so traditional and historical that not to have 
enforced it would have been to deny their own privileges as 
Chinese. This is not to suggest that there were not good men in 
the Kuomintang, but so many military officials, bankers, and 
merchants had employed the privileges of party membership to 
amass intolerable we^th that the whole party was coloiued by 
their actions and had either to be destroyed altogether or 
rejuvenated. In the immediate years following the end of the 
war the hope of China lay in a moderate centre party; the hope 
.failed when the Democratic League was banned by the .Govern- 
ment, and it was no Occident that immediately afterward 
feudalism sustained its most bitter blows with the loss of almost 
the whole of North China. 

For America, faced with the prospect of China becoming a 
terrorized feudal province of the Kuomintang or a Communist 
enclave, the immediate benefits of supporting the Kuomintang' 
seemed clear, however much the Government and the State 
Department detested the waste, corruption, and inefficiency of 
the supporters of Chiang Kai-shek. Credits were eventually 
advanced to the Kuomintang Govermnent; the port of Tientsin 
was employed as a base for American naval forces; a military 
advisory group remained on Chinese territory to assist the 
Kuomintang armies, while large quantities of arms were placed 
at their disposal. Yet it is difficult to understand why such a 
programme should have continued while Japan remained as a 
'potential military base and while the responsibility of America 
to the whole of Asia made it increasingly necessary that America 
should align itself with the forces of social democracy against the 
forces of pure feudalism. The long-term policy should have 
included a deliberate effort to strengthen the Democratic League, 
and it should have been possible to lengthen the negotiations 
rioetween the Communists and the Kuomintang long past the 
stage they actually reached. It was not, of course, entirely 
America’s fault. Under amazingly difficult circumstances 
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fftse^firc iMm\ h^ul Iwrii or^jarHSed \sliich incluilrd American^t 
Communut and Kiioniintan{* olFiccn, Utu the Amciican offiecn 
wtre noi^tniiwd tt> undersund socul chanfiw, powwsed Ititlft 
knowledge of Chtnesp Ii«ior>, and couM hardly l >0 expected to 
underttand tht fo-cn at work Nor w as an\ clTort nude to reuin 
tn yetiMi, the Comnninlit capital, a txidy of American oflicers 
who could mediate thrcciiy with the Communut Iculcrs A 
toltWrj tnajoi* wu tin* lone repretenutue in the t they aUclcl 
where tlieariJMij of owr a htindrctJ million men wxre repuhted 
The patlcm of a nation’* inutakps is crntinuallv repeated, 
jmt as the pattern of its succc^^o is crntimnll) repeated With 
tonsidcnhlc detachment the histnnm percencs the same basic 
jtratagcmi cmplojTd so Comisimll^ tint U is neccssarj to accqit 
the exuttnee of quite definite p.mcrm of national behaviour, even 
when such fiehavoour is not dirtatrd by necessity Tlie Japanese 
must attack Tort Arthur m the uletiiical way that they were later 
to attack I’carl Harlmr The Rmmns anti the Oennatw must 
dnade Poland bcrucen diem in lo^q sccnrdifig to the same plan 
employrd a hundred and fifty )eir* presjousiy The Hnush m 
igLjO must once again attempt 1 1 hold the ba! incc of power m 
Europe, and die Irou.li must put down an uprising m Indo* 
Quna in exactly tlic same way that they put dowm the Xloroccans, 
and by one of those tnclu t f fate that arc only too common m 
hutory, they must tend to lndo-Cl«na a descendant of the tcligi- 
ous princes who first conquered the country for the French ^ 
A u that the paticm of Amcrtcan policy in China is most likely 
to foUcpy tra^tiona! patterns, of these patterns two are of major 
significance— tile policy of the * open door and the policy tlut 
may be translated as die most pencrniis assjstanrc tmv ird ihe 
Chinese people Tlie fint policy is gradually ltKinf» nil meaning, 
for no policy of this kind can be imposnl upon a free cojmry , 
there rcuiAins the second policy, which until recently owed its 
impetus to a widrapread popular regard for the Chinese as a nee 
with their amaring wcaltli of history and tntbUnn Tliey Uxre 
felt to lie the most advanced of all Onciital nations, the most 
civilized and the most licuevolent, but it would be the greatest 
disservice to regard them now, ns so many people do, as a 
pjctumque race that lias iinaecounmhly stumbled mto a cinl 
war ard who, at the successful conclusion of the w'ar, wiU revert 
to Uicir ancient ways ITicsamc civil war is being f lughl in every 
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and the enforcement wherever possible of the “open door,” 
though in the Philippines the door was closed tight by the Bell- 
Tydings Act. Yet balance of power in the modern world depends 
upon social causes, and the enforcement of “open doors” and 
“closed doors” is almost beyond the powers of any administra- 
tion. Ultimately, the forces that move the world are social causes, 
and social tensions, once resolved, lead to a statement of real 
power, for it is in their social groups that men exert themselves 
to the full. Nor is there any other real power, since warships and 
even atomic bombs depend upon the men who man or manu- 
facture them, and these men are to a very large extent determined 
by social tensions. The first Chinese revolution failed because 
Chinese experience, so long at the mercy of a feudal and forei^ 
court, was not and could not be, related to the growth of a social 
consciousness at the time. Other Chinese revolutions have failed 
for the same reason. Violence solves no social tensions except on 
the occasions when whole populations of people are massacred, or 
when foreign rule must be overthrown because it is exasperating 
social tensions beyond bearable limits, or simply because it is 
intolerable in itself. 

It would seem therefore to be to America’s advantage to 
encourage real democracy in the East. If strictly democratic 
voting is possible in Venezuela, it is absurd to suggest that the 
Chinese, the Indians, or the Indonesians are incapable of 
democratic elections, or that these historic nations must pass 
through a period of tutelage. The orderly nature of elections in 
Korea and Japan offers a sensible hope for the future and 
suggests that the Far East may eventually become rnore demd- 
cratic in action than the West. But what is known as a demo- 
cratic spirit depends upon a minimum of social education and 
freedom from the inevitable tyranny, of one-party ^le. If the 
Venezuelans could make their choice between five parties, it 
should not be impossible Tor the Chinese to make their choice 
between three. Nor can a democracy exist at the present time 
without an expanding educational system. When Nehru said, 
“If we can educate India sufficiently during the next five years, 
we can be sure of a peaceful India,” he was speaking for the 
whole of the Far East; at the same time he w'as only repeating 
very similar words uttered by M. Stresemann, who foresaw tliat 
the educational programme of the Weimar Republic would by 
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ttiljVTcftnftjlo*! to vir ThcnulurcrtftliemiliiV) grt^tftuiifnt 
m JipAn to undtntand tlic nature of comtltuUonil rights and 
die significance of cducaiJin~a fiilurc highfightcd by the 
jnordtbJc rxiratJtution thit CJcneral MacArilmr introduced ind 
the ease wih which the Japanese liavc jncluded :n their text* 
boola tlie motst fnidihstic iiaictncnti concerning llie rue of the 
impcfiai dj-nast) — ii a measure of Uicir failure to undcnland the 
nature of democracy itself 

That Amcncans hnsT Iimvcser compelled themselves to thinh 
m terms ofcxpamlitig education abroad » shown b) the excellent 
prtiviiioni of the i ulbnijhc Act by which amntnoi purchuttng 
American surplus properly may maie partial rcpa)-tnent in 
foreign currencies for educational purposes, an extension of the 
doctrine l>> which the Iloter Indemnity fund helped to build 
Tsmghua Uimenity in rdins Unfortunately, since Uic grmtt 
arc made in the cunentv of the foreign country, American 
Student) vdl be enabled to study abroad but foreign students 
Will be faced with the same compelling difftcttlties that make 
study m America nearly impossible except for the richest and 
those who have received the favour of their government The 
Fulbnglit Act fulfils an essential soaal function and heralds a 
much wider extension of the doctrine lliat the evolution of 
democracy depends ujwn the educators, but though each country 
IS permuted to purdiase a maximum of $20 000 000, it remains 
afxntasucall) ruggardly sum m viev' of the immense potcntiahtiei 
of education for btruhrg together the democrauc areat of the 
world In 1047 a record number of foreign studentt came from 
foreign nations tn study in America but of these iBjUoo con- 
siderably Jess Uim a rjuvrier came from iVsiauc countries in the 
following year Oiesc figures were reduced by raiher more than 
n Iiair owing to currenev rcstnctiom Nations m need of dottan 
are more conccnicd with keeping the dollars they luve than 
purthasfng scitolarship script McanwJulc comidenblc numben 
of AmtJC Students arc turning ih«r c>« towards Moscow, where 
no compbcaiions of currency ficc the students who arc admitted 
Into the Lcnm Institutes, and where they arc fed and lodged at 
the expense of the Government There ii a special need in Asia 
for tlie training of skilled mechames, a need tint v^ tj met to some 
CTtcnt Ijy tlic Bnush during the v%ar when Indian apprentices 
Uerc invited to Xjigland (ostiKlj under the Btwirt Thtn Tiierc Jai 
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been no similar plan in America. What is needed is the rccogni- ' 
tion of the vast Asiatic demand for education. The enlightened 
Chinese scholar may well succeed in time v/hcrc the corrupt 
Chinese general has failed. Universities of the East in both 
England and the United States to train Oriental students arc 
long overdue, not only beeausc the Russians have such univer- 
sities where most of the trained Communist agitators of the 
East have studied, but' also because the establishm'cnt of such 
universities is intrinsically desirable for the purpose of bringing 
the East closer to the West, for it cannot be too often repeated 
that the major task of this generation is the understanding of the 
East by the West, and of the West by the East. Not only docs the 
East possess the potential balance of power between Communist 
tyranny' and the imperfect democracies of Europe and America, 
but the intrinsic value of the East c-Kpressed in its spiritual values 
and generous impulses is more than c%’cr necessary for our own 
awakening. We fear what ^s•c should love. Like Mr. Bullitt, we 
tend in spite of ourselves to become horribly confused when we 
confront the Asiatic scene, and it may be tliat we are confused 
for good reason since the Asiatic revolt in extent of numbers and 
potential resources of power implies a far greater revolution than 
anything that has so far occun-ed. 

We must realize tliat it is only by' education that tliis particular 
tension can be resolved. In the final instance the challenge of 
Asia is a challenge most clearly stated in terms of education and 
educational policy. It is in this field that America can most 
satisfactorily touch tlic social consciousness of an a^^’akcning 
Asia, for a virile social consciousness and a Wrilc democracy must 
depend on the extent of education in a country'. It is only' on 
tliis level that assistance can be clearly distinguished from 
interference. The bridges that in the past have been broken by 
guns and by threats can be built up again by books and by 
learning and by the encouragement of the interchange of the 
arts; in this field perhaps notliing is so important as the training 
of young apprentices. Too often the interchange of scholarship 
has been puisucd as a side line; the immense importance of these 
exchanges must be recognized. What is needed is a long-range 
plan of interchange on a scale never before envisaged. No harm 
and a very great good would result from tlie establishment of 
imivcrsities in America and Britain for Oriental students. Nor 
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fs tt necteJiiry Uiit these utn^rrsiocs t>e equipped upon (Ke tculc 
of the large ums*cr5iti(a alrtndj in existence Short counts in 
itthnologv* foUosved by practical work in tlie Cictones, logeiher 
\nth cduciuoti In Western history and the social science*, w’ould 
co\'cr most of the required fidd it is precuclj In these three 
departments of leaming, m Mr Soeun Sjohnr has observTd, 
that the East has most to learn Irojn the Ucit 
It u CMcIent that the challenge can be met, but it cannot be 
met m terms of power politic* The new generation of Asiatics; 
arc rot impres cd by rmltuirj power, nor can they lie licld down 
by power, and it is not only a midual fatalism that leads them 
to lielietc that the military power of Russia and America negate 
each other Since ihe ultimitc* of power he svjthw the social 
body. It is only here dial power can be applied in Uicsc areas the 
doctcu* u more lignificant tlun the pneat and the professor more 
cHcctise than the grnmt gcncials fliese arc realms svhere 
mythology docs not penetrate where caeTytlnng is clcar-cut, 
tangible, ind fruitful Let ut extend our authority os cr China/ 
Senator Rrewater rrccntlv cxclaiircd forgetting that there ts 
litde difTomtc between catrrdmg amhonty oser China" and 
the rape of an empire In fact it is still possible for the great 
powers to extend thrif auil only fiy of^rnig ali p<«5il)!e resource* 
oferhication to thr Asiatic itudcnts and this autlionty H of the 
kind that never rcliiitjuisha its hold or vaimhcs for it ti based 
Vjion compelling human mntises, it » an authority that extend* 
m both directions, compelling the Wen to an understanding of 
the East as anurcdly a* It compels the I^ast to understmd m If 
Amenca desired seriously to *«• a free world, I would have 
thourhl that ihe problem of cnibbng Asiatic students to under- 
stand Its mechanical and social techniques would luxe acquired 
paramount importance, for if Amenca mccceds in otabhdiing 
Itself in the empire of their minds, it has gained th** whole world 
by gaming then as future allies 
Asia iimds as a challenge to Amenca and what js irmarkable 
11 Uiat die tliallctigc has not yet been accepted Tlic military 
government of Japan it not an answer to the clialicnge, nor it our 
assistance to the feudal government of die nulipplnea anything 
but an evasion of the presait issues Tlic challenge may never be 
accqjledL It w amccnable dial Uir wl'oJe social revolution In 
Asia may pas* through all lU phaic* without any signlficam 
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contribution from America. The short-term results of American 
indifference may not be of great importancej but it is inevitable 
that by the end of the century 'this indifference will begin to 
accumulate tragic dividends. It is only too possible to foretell the 
decline of dynasties. Faced with the overwhelming growth of 
man-power and resources of Asia in fifty years, the history of 
tragic differences acquires the starkest overtones. 

t 

During the last days of July, 1946, Mme. Sun Yat-sen, the 
wife of the father of the Chinese Republic, addressed a message 
to the Chinese nation. She said, “Every person with human 
feeling must speak out. The present crisis is not a question of who 
the Kuomintang and the Commimists. It is a question of 
the Chinese people, their unity, and livelihood. It cannot be 
settled by balancing' armies or bargaining for this city or that 
territory. Not party rights, but human rights, hang in the 
balance.” And she added privately: “There is no civil war in 
other countries of Asia. I am obsessed by the shame which comes 
over me when I think of what is happening here, and how reason 
has departed, and how foreigners will tend to think of us as 
soldiers or profiteering merchants, but even now the heart of 
China is robust and you will see it in the faces of the young, and 
this will endure.” 

It is necessary always that we should remember how great 
a part the concept of human dignity plays in the East, not only 
in China and India but elsewhere. The Moros and the Balinese 
stabbing themselves in despair before the invasions of the West, 
the deep currents of pride that afflict the Malays, the simple 
dignity of the most obscure Tamil rubber planter, the feverish 
despair and energy and triumphs of the Hindus are displayed to 
us without ostentation and with a naturalness that defies our 
most careful analysis. They seem to have been on the earth 
longer than we have and to own it as we have never owned it. 
When Mme. Sun Yat-sen speaks of the civil war in China entirely 
in terms of human dignity and human rights, she is speaking 
essentially as a Chinese, but at the same time she is demonstrating 
the power of the four freedoms to be accepted among the in- 
habitants of the East as a basis for their social progress. The 
i'ysiatic peasant, reading The Communist' Manifesto with its strange 
diatribes against the peasants, is not impressed. An American 



majitfrttrt, rrhtfrt, to iJosocnl eajVs Amcncst hrt set Ijoforc 
Jtmdf, \<'oiiJd c%en how, At thn lajl jromnit, a jnri)rl«nff 
tfTrtt on Oic j'bntic pooplo, wlio arr to djildte Ainerj- 

cam more iJnn the} Jn\'C ever djshlfii them beft rr It u-oyhi be 
jiKt5Ur>, liout\cr, for the mtwfato to be %vnitcn 1)111011/ and 
>ohdI/, and it u .ilso neertory tlat Uic trrms of the manifato 
ihciitd be rrgidl^ upheld 

For the Ajiitic peuinl the jnojt urpmt problem of all concerns 
r^rman reform, but if he esammm the land reform praaiicd 
b) tlic Arocricam in Japan he » glia for *\ Rmsun invasion, for 
b> Jlihc t, t(Vt7, only about 3*^ 000 icrea of a total of 5 000 000 
Rcrca had been Ixmght b> tlw Oovemmeni for redutributton, 
and up to thii due n t one acre hail been alliitrd to a tenant 
fvTRcr Ifhc looird 10 tl e refimis of the Kuoininrane he would 
find him elf at a I ‘s to dneover in> land refamw whitaocstr, 
on the contrary, he would find that the feudal falatc* were in* 
Ctcuing in area and tint the Gosemment for the twenty - 
icstmth time, wat instituting a small model area ‘ where land 
refonu could be practised only t » show at Chitng Kawhefc 
declared n CJttftis DrsUnj, dial land reform Is impracticable; 
Ifhc looled to the rcfortni m the Philipiimn, he would new thit 
m theory the large ho'dingi vc beuig Ixuight and rrdutnbi'ttd 
on lorg'lcmi Joim to the individual farmcTS and ihit by bsy 
yo jier cenL of the prnducr belongs to the peswant and 30 per 
cert 10 the landowmer, but this law » no more efbaent than a 
jtmilar Law tn Cluna, and the peaianw are convinced tint the 
heart of the Gos-emment is jtill with the haatrdnot On the oilier 
hand, the peasant would discover that large land reforms are 
being pat into operation m India m ipite of the struggle betssecn 
the Siwlemi nml the Hindus and that Jwaharlal Nehni baa 
pledged himself to reform in such n way that there can lie no 
possibility of error Infict, in the whole of Ana, India Is the only 
nition whore itifh tlchbcratc and far retching plans arc being 
put in operation In many districts these plans smU fad, it is loo 
much to hope that Utc agricultural habits of centimes and the 
powers of die grest cfjrinrfcri wdl lie completely brolcn But at 
least m India there it a vast hope, tind the Plan of Imnomtc 
Daclopmcnt of Indn, popuLsrlj known at the * Itombij Plan,** 
cnxw^ed agricultunl and industnal developments that called 
fir the expenditure of I35 000,000,000 tnd looked forward to 
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“a' doubling of the present per capita income within a period of 
fifteen years, by raising the net output of agriculture to a little 
over twice its present figmre and that of industry, including both 
large and small industries, to approximately five times the present 
out|3Ut.” These fantastic totals were a measure of Indian self- 
confidence and of the amazing resources of the nation. Plague, 
famine, and civil war were to come, but in its essentials the 
“Bombay Plan” of 1944 still remains the blueprint of the new 
India. 

There are at least three important regions in which American 
assistance to the East will help towards the peaceful development 
of Oriental coimtries — ^by education, by utilizing the resources 
of American knowledge of hydroelectric power and soil conserva- 
tion and by loans.' The first and the second are primarily aca- 
demic and are most urgent and most easy to put into operation; 
they are also the least expensive. Though loans may be necessary, 
they are by no means the most important, and if an A.R.P. 
is to follow an E.R.P., they should be placed high on the 
list, if only because the peasants, who form the greater pro- 
portion of Asiatic populations, are lacking in western “Imow- 
how.” ' 

The picture that Asia presents must be drawn^in sharp out- 
lines, with jagged shadows. An entirely new world is erupting 
with volcanic force, and there is no power on earth that can 
restrain it. To imagine that Russia could direct the flow of more 
than a thousand iimlion Asiatics and hold them by her leading 
strings is to credit Russia with greater strength and purpose than 
she possesses. It is not Europe that will decide all tlie issues of 
peace or war; the balance of power is held by the millions who 
are still imconscious that they possess power at all. These violent 
forces, let loose in uncharted directions, tend to follow democracy 
because only democracy permits and encourages the survival of 
human dignity, and it is because democracy can be so easily and 
spontaneously adapted to the Asiatic scene that the real power of 
America can be demonstrated and utilized in Asia. ^ 

But it is important to remember that Asia will not remain 
as she is, stunned by the acquisition of new powers, at loose 
upon a world at conflict, but will tend increasingly to make her 
weight felt. The existing states may not last long, for in a period 
of great social tensions, there is a tendency at work that may be 
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characienzwl, jn Pr T*)*!!!^** wrd», ju '‘v\*]titdravval-iuid- 
j^turtu’ Naortni tuny apart, whole <ppmenti wiUidrtMns 
iitt) ifoUbon, hut at the iame time the Astatic nations wll tend 
ta fjrm larjrcf sslmtcs, Tlioui;li TaVutan w K^araicd frfim India, 
and \ortJi China may separate from South, vast plim of feilwa 
lion arc already afoot, and it ts itnlikclv that thr^ c.in he m- 
dcfimttly postponed The Leasue for die tcdcrauon of South E^t 
Asia, fcrmnl under the auipices of Tiang Simanana of Siam, 
IVijire Soupncus^nsi of Laos, and Hi of \hcinam mvjaagcs 
a (emto'Y that tncludri Bunna Siam Indo-Cftiru, Jas"!, 
Sumatra, Borneo, and the nl'Uids north of \ustralia, logetiier 
with the Philipp nes f jrtnmn a nc\^ iiaiion ( f o\er i^o ooo ooo 
wih a jirglc defence joint f*>rcj;pi rrhijons and ct>' 

ordmatioit of economic hfe The rstiblishmcnt of dm federation 
u mil far m tiie future Siam Burma and the Plulippmcs are 
fw, and fo alk> are pans of Indonesia in spite of a iheorttical 
dependence on the Dutch Cm sai while the issue of the war in 
lodo-Chiaa cannot hmi; be pmlont:!^! Surtitnt nith a loose 
f-deration liased upon common intcrats tl ere « no mson v. hy 
a formidable ftdentton poneising fabulous resources »l ould nat 
erect about, with the result thvt the whole configuraUon uf 
p>>srtr m the O imc mil be ehanped nor it it miJiWy that 
IndiA, the first country w rcropmic die Indonatan Republic, 
wall fjrm a tlosi* albanrc wath the «nv fetlcraiion Meanwhile, 
the htcracy rate In Ana is moimtin*, and the fantastic heights of 
the AilattC birth rate arc already beginning to rnalcr thcrmelwes 
felt, 3 , 700,000 new babies are now bom annmliy m Japan If 
fndiAi death rate cotild be lowered to the lead of that of the 
United StJiicsjIndiaalonrwilli her prwnlbirth ratccuuld fill fiat 
wffrjdi The proWetn of the Asiatic birth rate to aimirte 

l*a^ propomijra Tlicrc is no esadence that (he Japanese Govern* 
r^ent or tlie American Military Gosemmenl lia\c gnen thouRbt 
to any solution of the prohleui, which miy be the decuivc 
problem of our time It h hardly a solution to surgest, as some 
AnatJes Wve already luirtrcsicd tliat when Amcnca and Russia 
Imt destroyed one another by atomic bombs both of these 
huge continental counmea s».all be wide open for Asiatic esqian 
)i£n But ftothinp li more Idcdy than lliat the /\siaua will be 
compelled to expand into Africa Australia, and even perhaps 
New Zealand Tliise changes nuy occur more quickly than wc 
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now believe poiVihlc. Only one thing is certain; it will no longer 
be possible to play one Asiatic group against another, for they 
arc conscious already of their invisilrlc bonds. 

No one can doubt that Russia has eyes on Asia, that every 
effort of penetration short of war is being utilized, that at least 
nine thousand Asiatic students arc studying in various colleges 
in Siberia and Moscow, and that Russia is attempting to exert 
pressure in Afghanistan, Tibet, Singkiang, and Mongolia, while 
the great new industrial ccntics round Alma Ata arc strategically 
situated to supply pressure along the Russian frontiers of Asia. 
The announced Russian objectives arc the control of Manchuria 
and India, wliich contains Asia’s greatest industrial potential; 
but the successes of the Communists in India were weakened by 
Gandhi’s continual disapproval of their mctliods, their constant 
shifts in policy and their inability to penetrate the peasant kisans, 
already for the most part captured by the Indian Socialists. Tlic 
Russians in conquering Manchuria and then stripping it of all i^ 
turbine generators, to the astonishment of the Chinese Com- 
munists, tliemselvcs showed very clearly the path tlicy were 
inclined to follow in Asia. This has been remembered against 
Utem, and the Chinese students \vho hate the Kuomintang 
Government for its corruption find no reason to love the Russian 
for their robbery. Distrust of Russia is incrc.asingiy growing. 
Soctan Sjahrir, -wlio borrotved some of his Socialist concepts from 
the Chinese Communist leader, Mao Tsc-tung, has fought 
Communism in Java vigorously. Nehru’s horror at many aspects 
of tlic Russian c.\7)crimcnt has been axpressed in his books. Unless 
Communism succeeds in capturing the social consciousness of 
the young Asiatics by the drive and simplicity of a new pro- 
gramme for Asia diametrically opposed to the programme 
enforced in Russia, her chances of vvinning seem slight indeed. 
Meanwhile, if America desires to win them, profound changes 
of policy ^\’ill be needed. Most important of all is the need to 
change her attitude toward the social demands of the Asiatic 
peasantry, who will be swayed by the Communist cty of “im- 
perialism” if our policy continues to be mainly concerned vsitli 
the support of feudal and vested interests. 

Because the pots'cr of tlie Zaibatsu was not effectively broken 
and because neither in Japan nor in Korea has agrarian reform 
been introduced on any scale commensurate tvith the demands 
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tifthc people* die Amencam Jjav'c faded to ion csxr die Japanese 
and KorMti pcamnu There is (till time to revme a policy as 
Inigic as U 15 Jtuptd, Lut\hi5 rcscrsal can come about oid^ when 
civiham IiisT poster* and the military gortmiticnti arc dis* 
bonded There a iiosv no reason svhy la^ military forcd »hould 
be tqjt in Japan, ii "htnild be julEcjent to base a mill force in 
OUcawa* but (here is cvcr> reason to adc dirt American edtM 
cators, soaolc^M* Icachcfi, and itiidcnts should be sent to 
Japan in force Tlicrc arc social and iiuman aims to be accom-* 
pliihcd, and noihmq wbatooeser is gamed by the non fraterniia* 
tion role that cants m Korea, and much la indeed lost Moreover, 
by sending to Anaiic countries > oung soldiers sebo havn not been 
trained m the pecuhir usagn and cuitoms of die bast, far too 
o^^cn tee cam t!ic disrwpeei of the Asiatics iraired for the 
ttubury Lea deep in die A»utic soul while rev crcnce ibr scholar- 
ihip « more intense in the Cast than it is among us Tlie 
Amcricanj liavc advantaga over Ruwn m die very great 
respect dut exists tn the Cast for American scholars and scicnUiu, 
but to ihrm, accustomed to foreign dominstjon for so roauj 
jta«, aU soJdierj mrar the Mme (ohun aftd poaca tht; same 
pwrpore. The grxvTst mutakc in oor deahngs with China has 
been to send mibtary men as our ambimdon Tin* strange 
Indian vvar-crics of General irmle> did not go unappreaated 
lit 'Venan, dxmgh he veil asnimcd to lie mtanc, Gmeral Mar- 
iHsU s ititraitKgcnce while m Cluna Curd little better There it 
a temper in the military mind diat defeats the processes of 
nedntion, HTccblng these processes by a fatal mitirtct to show 
a hidden strcngtli On the day when the last tnihwrj governor 
leaves Asia, Amrncan relations widi Asiatic countries wnll take 
a turn for the better 

As an iron curtain fell over Ijutem Europe, so another non 
curtain rose widi tremendous force over the wxaUh of Asia 
Becnujc the Japanese had armed Malaji, Indians, Indonesians, 
and Chinese, the luropearu and Americans saw fhctacliva fir 
the hnt time facing die Asiatics on equal terms The daughter 
of the battle ilctt In Pearl IDirbor filbwctl by the tmicmg of the 
Stmt vn and the Fnmt cf Wakt taught us, though we should liavc 
known It before, tliat the Asiatic could be as mechanically skilled 
"a ourselves He was our etjual m nearly all things, and he was 
Our superior m ipiritud power ‘Tor too long,” said Javuliarlal 
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V Nehru at the Asian Relations Conference in New Delhi in March, 
1947, “we of Asia have been petitioners in the Western courts 
and chancelleries. That story must now belong to the past. We 
propose to stand on our own feet and co-operate with hll others 
who are prepared to co-operate with -us. We do^not intend to be'the 
play-things of others ” It would be the very gravest mistake to assume 
that these words were not understood by the two'hundred and 
fifty delegates of twenty-five countries who attended the con- 
ference. 

In a sense, these words were a warning to depart. Note had 
been taken of the intolerable injustices that had been committed 
in the past, and if either America or Russia possessed imperialist 
ambitions, they were warned to forsake them. The grave in- 
justices in Korea, China, Japan, and Indo-China, and the hardly 
less grave injustices in the Philippines and Malaya, remained 
and would not be pardoned so easily. 

It is too late in the world’s history to think of Asia in terms of 
power politics, and by introducing the threat nf military power 
j we create opponents who are not to be numbered by visible 
forces, but by whole generations of descendants and by the imused 
resources of Asia employed against us later at a time when we 
shall have need of friends. In Asia, as in Europe, expediency is 
the long way round. There will come a time when Japan is not 
occupied any longer, when the Dutch are no longer powerful 


enough to hold Indonesia, when the Philippines are no longer 

compelled to accept parity with the Americans, when the whole 

force of Asia may be used to throw oflf every vestige of a foreign 

this will happen, not because there are Communists 

but beS^^^®^ the nature of the Asiatic scene demands this freedom. 

. , j^e in every country of Asia, the United States is regarded 

^’\ir;y which, though essentially democratic itself, desires to 

„ , 'cist governments in Asia. By refusing to encourage the 

es a s ^ as common people, by resolutely assisting 

JUS aspura jjy displaying military strength 

V ^ .V \ Titrength that springs naturally from her culture, 

A • r r -A A pe best and gams the worst. ^ 

America forfeits tU^.._ ^ ft ^ - j 


The pattern is no^ 


l. v clear. Believing that there is a grave danger 


1 The experience of thot 
Socialist party and went ovv 
ately planning to help the 
repeated, 
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Indonesian leader, Amir Sjarifoedin, who left the 
ler to the Communists because “America is deliber- 
L Dutch retain their empire,” may be continually 



ctCoTnminlBr (>«irtratJOrt lit Asa, Antcrirt if prtparrtl to Iwcl 
mth anticd fierce cstt) amgle gafvcnimwit, hoMcsxr tjTannicaJ, 
tJb' prticndi that it% intcrtst iics m comlAUtig Ct^nunumsmj 
0*01 if It 90 exerts lUelf ftgatmi tlie common people tliat the 
Govermnent itself ttcntrs the comhtiom \:ndcr whith Commun* 
im Hounshd, and by conimuing to orate those condiuoni 
antoowttc’dly creates an atmotphcfc tn whtch America t«Il be 
reviled nnd liaicd ihronghoiit all Asia AmcriQins must leim m 
SsiA, M in CuTopr, tint Communism cannot l»e fought with gurw 
and threiu, but cm l>e fought cm kjc»\\ terms, on social bsttlr- 
6eHs. iSe nccept the fict Um nearly a!) Asia u Snaahft, 
but there « no reason to Wtevr that So-rnhim ttnpliCf Com- 
tniimsm after the Rmtnn pattern and u cannot Iw a comadence 
that the goaemmenb of Bunna, Indu Imlo-Clutvi, and North 
Ouna are all Soualiat in their practice, pavinif constdcrahly 
trore attention to hahian Socialism ilivi to T}</ 

Stcrt/fxti, vhtch iticljJcf by a stratu:^ emtr of judgment an 
alra<8t tnCTcdili^c attack upon the jicaiantrv ‘lire succctiful 
Ttsxilutionine*/* ssaotc Marx In iBjo, "should neser puc the 
land to the pcavinls as free projicru, for bv so doing they ssiU 
uieVitAblj bf^mc member* of the rtacuonary bourgeoisie '* The 
ctprncnce of the Rinsan Gos eminent, svhich firrt gaac the Land 
to the peasant) and then expropnatrd it, is still mnemliercd m 
Asm, Vfhcic men hasa* long memnnea 
The charactet of our time demand* that \vc should adjust 
(Hinelvci ID ft situation in Asia that new asiumfs critical sig- 
niltcaaee. It b clear that ssc cannot any longer liebave ju we 
Iww behaved tn the past, or even as Vv-e hate lichascci m the 
past few yean The urgencies that face ui in tufopc ftce ui 
dicuhere, and they face m most acvttl) on the shuns of the new 
Middle Sea, As the centre of graviiy of tlie world %ccr* tnwanis 
A)w, *0 ibe raciHc Acrpures a figiiificancr never before potjcsietl 
The Auatic century has begun, and the problem of otir time » 
not Unw to mdec peace vniji Russia but hnw to create a ssorid 
m sshkh the people find peace endurable And If it is necessary 
to restrain tlie advance of the Russian tyranny, it is all the more 
Dcccsrary to malrc an endunttg peace for those svbo are not yet 
touched by Russia and who vnit exert tlicmsclscs to retain the 
freedoms they hasn; acquired through American help If America 
retainf iw youth and shows ttial it is coruclous of a revolutionary 
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purpose of change, demanding and supporting social changes 
with the same vigour witli tvhich it has demanded bases, a 
seventy-group air force, and U.M.T. (for if military strength is 
necessary sometimes, a social purpose is necessary at all times), 
then the roots of democracy may be fruitful. “The roots of 
democracy,” said President Tniman, “will not draw much 
nourishment in any nation from a soil of poverty and economic 
distress. It is part of our strategy' of peace, therefore, to assist in 
the rehabilitation and development of the Far Eastern countries.” 
But so far too little has been done; there have been altogether 
too many pious phrases; the urgencies of the situation have been 
disguised; and the annics of America arc still for the most part 
her only contributions to the Asiatic scene. 

Time and hope arc running out. In Asia a kind of weariness 
towtird all things American is becoming only too evident. The 
British at least had the courtesy to depart and thereby gamed 
for themselves an affection tlicy never possessed before: weeping 
and cheering, the Indians said farewell to tlic last regiment of 
their conquerors as it left Bombay. So they will weep and cheer 
and be grateful tvhen the last American marine leaves China, 
Japan and Korea. The Russians might come down' through the 
Khyber Pass, for India is wide open to them, but it is in the 
highest dcgi'cc likely that if they came down into the plains, the 
Indians svould fight successfully, ha\ing tlic best reason to fight, 
summoning tlicir allies, and dicrc is as much reason to fear a 
Russian invasion of China as to fear a Russian invasion of India. 
Fear has made tjrants of us; it is time tve refused to t>Taimize 
ourselves with fears. 

There are good reasons wiiy Americans should look fonv’ard 
^vith admiration and confidence to tlic rebirtli of Asia. A basis 
for an enduring friendship c.xists, but only if ■we assist them in 
their social struggle. To-day, two great problems confront our 
generation. One is the understanding of Asia in all its complexity; 
the other is die continual revolutionary struggle for freedom: 
neidicr problem can be separated from the other. 

Five factors, in particular, must be seriously studied with 
regard to Asia. First and foremost is the emergence of the social 
revolution %vidi all its diverse phenomena of nationalism. 
Socialism, a rising programme of education, an electorate 
exalted and inspired by the promise of full control over its 
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gcftwirncnt, t^e me in tite litcncy rate, and iltc cmcr:gence mtn 
pfvUutai power people wlio hive tjecn oppmsed for cetiiurics. 
Second arc tonrronlcd tvilh a siMfily clianginj economic 
rjTTcm in Aiw Aisj m> Jongcr cuiti TIjc nholc fibnc 

of m ccoromv n under gram Jtram, and the proows of 
adaptAtioji, though speeded up Soctaluni, can only increase 
the strain The economic focusm liave changed, J iptti, in spite 
orcomidmb!'*cTportj m tcrtiln, vo!l nnrr rrco\*crhcr ctono'oic 
fnithoM m AsU if onij becatiie h\tre<l f if Jap,in b too deep- 
seated among the peoples sir comiucTcd Meanwhile every 
Austic nation ii dwperatclj aumipimg to become nauonslircd, 
indmtnaliffd, and to a frciter ir Iciicr nirnt sociaUra^d 
"Nothing tnli cotmitcc the /\jt sties chat die pnmaty sources of 
power and prodwcuon. should be left in the (lands of pnvAte 
eutcrpnjc, lhe> liam leartied that pris'ate enterprise is rarely 
prnatc, and it Km been enicrpnUDg in the put onJ> on behalf 
<ff fa'^asmiTT Tlurd, ue ire confronted with the cltangmg rda- 
twni between Asia and thf" our pn »ac> » forfeit at list 
Thootth for a hnef space we shiU i l v ennqueron in Jipan, 
Korea^ Indisncaia, and Malaga our rule is Jiardl) more iJian 
dmbw pla^, a chanufc perfonned before a bicbcl ith ofi which 
It depicted die beautiful and trayte spectacle of llie nauom of 
Ava uncuned at la^t to a consciousnes of their oum posvers and 
the*f salt feitiht) Oiir day m Asia n ended thor lun ti ming, 
and we would be fools of conquest to inwf,itie tliat thcir tan can 
be poilponcd Ilcsi always is to Icam with (hr grcateit grace 
bcfjix that arquicsccnoc turns to angmshed bilicmess Tlicn, 
fourth, w'c arc txmfrDntfd with the tcndenc) on the part of 
Auatics to form large rcdcmtions on the principle that lliry need 
pTcater security agaimt die ('‘mptatiom of revised impcndism 
Last, we arc eoiifrontcd with Atiauc Communism, v Inch may 
and probihly will follow a path opposed to Run an Communism 
sunjdy breaue the ppoblcrm dial fice Riaiia are so often du- 
JiimLsr to the proMcrtis iKit face Asia If Commiiniim emerges 
11^ Alta, It tvlU he lu a result of our own moral weakness, fir more 
tlian we imagine, the Asiatics vc opposed to tyranny, and it is 
hardly litdy tKit they w.a!l eachinge die t)'rinny of one im* 
penalnm for the t^rartny of another 
The greatest revolution that lias ever cKcurrcd continues almost 
unnjUcrd liy our daily Press There ti no reason wh> that 



' revolution should not be accomplished for the most part peace- 
fully, as in Indonesia; the emphasis is on the social struggle and 
not on war. We must realize that the revolt of Asia will eventually 
change the pattern of American economy, just as the desperate 
revolt of the Japanese changed the economy of America — the 
west coast of America, already a centre of migration, wll con- 
tinue to absorb more and more of the American Middle West, 
and the ports of Los Angeles, Seattle, and San Francisco will 
become of even greater significance to the development of 
Asiatic trade. Now more than ever it is necessary for America 
to face the East with a clear, untroubled mind, conscious of 
deliberate purposes to be fulfilled and of responsibilities so great 
that a single mistake is dangerous. The curtain has lifted on a 
new world, and for the adventurous spirits of America new 
frontiers are opened out, as they opened in the last century, for 
in the most concrete sense the Asiatics are the men we must 
know if we are to survive. 
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THE CRISIS or THE SPIRIT 

/ ^Sl•{ ths it propos iV^ truryp vhj is eltn tmn w rwi't 
hdr ‘*/f tr th </ dimz-v /Aal iKj rush si ts 

Urt^U tttil G Ksy tff hit pit r4St htur tf yss iall ctwvr 

** 

Ciiakij-ji Oitev 

SoKtwncRt ARotiso THC >rar 1521 ilw trtuiitiotis that 
fjnncd Atrcrica trapped Thr* utd i<lcalisn cnimhled, llic 
raiy da\T of txpaiiMon durinp the second half of the iunctcmth 
CfJilnry Kwl at hut coric it* an end Tlicrc eamc onto ili« 
Adcnean tcccc a *cmc of revuhton and feat of the fultirc* and 
the rcfotal to taic part in the Lrajpie of NalioM was no more 
than a last prtture of defiance against Uic mvKihle and mptmous 
pcftitrs of a ilwaJming world be>T>rd Amwea'* frontiers For 
a little while longer die leiisc of tsohtjort rtmimed, m the same 
waf that some drugs wH lease a funoui sense oflnfimte distance 
between llie observer and the objects that luntnind him But 
when \\oTld ASar 11 ended Iht^c was no sense of iioUtion, for 
had not Ameritan sotdien lloivn mcr mcT> Ircli of dir earth’# 
surCicc and fesr n brief while enjo^rd a real tense of commtiruty' 
widt the rwl oftlic wurld^ One could draw a, PX card in London, 
which was iiHl good for ciganetlcs in Kararhi and CJitinglunr, 
and a soldier fighiinif hb way into Crnnany found hinutlf sn 
poitcaon of l-nghih pennies, hrench francs, Dutch gmiden* 
awl itranjc bflU arquirrd in North Africa. Tlicrc were no 
frondm for the soldien who flesv from America to Clnna liy W’ay 
of Brajd, North Africa, and India The svmMt tis Wendell 
iVlUloc wid i« a forgotten phnsr, wu one, and all its fnuis 
Wofiged to all men But the fruitt wxrc not gathered, and tltc 
drram of peace came to a sudden end \S'hat happens when a 
dream ends and sleep ends and you are itiU asvoke, but the 
nightmare contmuci'* The nightmart knmv no boundaries, for 
cvtTjotie inew that with the ending of tltc war the didieulues 
only bcgaiL Amcnciin ijolation was gone for ever, so sverc all 
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other isolations. But could one live in this tvorld where the 
barriers were down but the old hatreds remained? 

There was not only one nightmare, but several. There Avas 
■the one that began at exacdy 3.53 on a wintry afternoon in 1942 
when an Italian scientist working in the closely guarded athletics 
field-house on the campus of the University of Chicago said 
quietly, “The curve is exponential.” There was the other that 
began in 1848 with the messianic prophecies of The Communist 
Manifesto. There were a hundred others. The destruction left 
by the war on Hiroshima and Berlin was hardly more than a 
portrait of a common destruction, which was felt in the remote 
villages of Minnesota and in the snow-fields of JColyma. There 
was, as Coleridge said in another context, “in some sense, a 
Fall.” In the most complete sense it was a fall fi-om grace, and 
it was not only the traditions of America that hud snapped but 
all traditions everywhere. It was midnight at the birth of a new 
age. - 

It was not easy, opening one’s eyes wide at midnight, hearing 
the echo of the drumming thunder of explosions and the whine 
of shells, to adapt oneself to a new age. Strarige things had 
happened. Two places on the earth’s surface had been pulverized 
into coloured clouds of funereal splendour; two sm^ bombs, 
weighing little more than tiventy pounds, hali altered the destiny 
of a great naval nation. It was fantastic that it should be so, but 
it was still more fantastic that we gradually grew accustomed to 
that fact that men had in their possession the very secret of the 
sun’s powers. The dreams of the Americans, even the dream of 
Columbus, had been anchored on the earth, as a skyscraper is 
anchored, but this was something beyond human computation 
altogether: it was only later that we learned thut the scientists 
of Los Alamos genuinely feared the destructiori of the whole 
world. They could say with truth that never in the history of 
human invention' had there been anything quite comparable to 
this. Men who had lived in the shadow of th^ machine sa\v 
themselves henceforward living in the shadow of a power in- 
finitely greater than the most ruthless machhie. And 'then, 
almost in the same breath, they realized in Anierica that the 
huge land mass of Eurasia was straddled by another kind of 
power inimical to everything that America stood for, and for the 
first time a huge continental p(^wer was facing Arnerica on tliree ' 
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jak*. ^0 wt ytvxv tlic Ui\t couM be traM^lcd b 

iicrtfpJtrtef in n iipJjk fi ijbi (but /VtncfJKUit /w the Hiit Coai 
taw tfccmid.Ts diTccdy fian;; Rutsians £n Ifcrtin, tho^c on tit< 
Vtnt Oofl« »w dirfcUy fianj^ the Ritnuns m Korts 

and Kaitvchatica, ■md (hns^ in the Middle \Vrtl t^vt themsclvT 
f&ae^ the Rmiam dnvhitj down f'otn the North Pole Up to 
lojOKsae Ijed of a *enie of oohuon remained Notv, Ixsause the 
world bad grown lo irnat! aa tltc txault of AtncrjcAn lUtefttioiw, 
•\neficana feU ihemselm tummnderi on three iidcs 
It was not w iimpk ai thw TIic corncrouj letp from a sense 
of tjolat^ to ft sense of ihaUried msreunt> came graduall) 
'The tpy truh rn Canada fr*cajja! attentir n on tljc mad oter the 
North Pole. Maps licgtn to appear m increasing nuinhcn 
vhtntifi;: tlic pole as the centre of the ss-orld Tire old maps 
ibohicg the wtj’W at a great Kinare thaidni by the cqu'tor no 
logger peeaesv-d \ilidtr> , they it> tiic age bdotc the 

lapcxtonic ats’opUnc And while the Ammevna law thcmsclvn 
laenaced on thnne stdet, the Ruuiam m the same way satv thcin- 
idvo menaced even moTT, for did not the Anicricans jioisess the 
atoislc bomb’ The mcnaco feJt h> the luoturuvmg conuncnbl 
powm rtsttalncil tn ipnc of the ddiberaiioia of the UtuCeil 
Nations TIjc react set of the tragedy Iw yxt to Iw pUyed 
Blit o*cn thotjgit SVC emnot foretell wltat mil happen dunng 
tftc HCTCt act, certain ihinsn arc at last becoming mcicaitngiy 
clnr. It 11 detr, fnr example, that mm lias been ihromi cacn 
iSkifc deewrtTi) under d c tliadcm of (he rnachme, that he will 
teiyl tnacastnply to Inul a collects c anonymous life, tliat ifte 
wswaftfc from any kind rf appropriate tradition m'llrt him 
fearful and ftne^y I fc u like a nnn walking throuE'h the deserted 
itrtxti ofNcsv Votk at night, afraid that the skyscrapers Vi tU fall 
on him and mih no [Kiwcr to support their fall liie founding 
fathen IjcIiesTd in tlitr ptc^mmcnce of rtason, but the modem 
man aiks Jiiouelf whether the atonne bomb is reasonable, 
nlicther it U ^c^vmab^c that the twaj 'great contmwttal powers 
should be prepanng ihnnsrKcs for a moTtil struggle in which it 
» dear that milhom milhora wdl be killed, whether it is 
reasonable that mankind, on the serge of mastenng the e Icmcnts, 
should be 50 hlmdij tormentrd by a fvtal instinct to iiuclde 
Almf>«i jftmtably, l>ecau*c the faren arraigned agamti him are 
So grcit, be atwhcatri his rciiionsibitity , in much the same way 
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as the medieval Christians, conscious of an impending Day of 
Judgment, serenely abdicated their responsibilities to the 
Chmch and to the State. 

It may be that this abdication of responsibility, in an age so 
collective and anonymous, will be complete. It may be that men 
will surrender to the blind forces of mechanics, dropping atomic 
bombs and filling the air with bacteriological poisons only be- 
cause these things, by their very existence, demand to be' used. 
The Russian people, by abdicating their responsibilities and 
accepting the rule of the fourteen members of the Politburo, who 
do not represent them because they have not in any proper sense 
been elected by them, would seem to be the first to have abdi- 
cated their responsibilities, those very responsibilities that pien 
possess as the sole justification of their existence. The inevitable 
result, if the process of abdication goes much further, is that the 
Russian scene will resemble the stage of The Emperor Jones, 
ruled by a mad emperor and peopled by Little For^ess Fears, 
Convicts, Prison Guards, Slaves, Auctioneers, Congo Witch 
Doctors, and a Crocodile God. 

There is no reason on earth why the process of abdication 
should not be halted in the coimtries outside the Russian pale. 
The abdication of responsibility by so many citizens in the 
democracies is the greatest threat to the survival of the democ- 
racies. In every village or town where the citizens allow them- ' 
selves to be ruled by uncovenanted rulers, in every municipal 
committee that is not duly elected, the Congo witch doctors and 
the crocodile gods have their day, for the whole purpose of ' 
democracy is violated by the presence of officials who are not 
elected by the free vote of the people they govern. Freedom is 
violated, democracy is violated, and human dignity is violated 
wherever there is boss rule; ^and in the last instance there can 
be no distinction except in scope between the Hagues and the 
Hitlers, the Prendergasts and the Stalins. Wherever they are to 
be found, the bosses violate whatever is most precious in our 
remaining traditions, for it is precisely in the exercise of our 
continuing freedoms that we acquire our dignity as men and 
women on this earth and precisely by the exercise of these freedoms , 
that the bosses are destroyed and our human dignity vindicated. 

As long as the sense of human dignity remains there is still 
pmpose in lives lived under the shadow of the machines and 
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urd't nf tyrarinv, h\il without the <en<r of humin 

d^ji> no jrtirjwy; tcttiaiiw, and no final conqursw can evrt be 

Hfrc It b that we tnect the great innnWtng Ut>ck ihit cnnfrcrtu 
la ihroughtmt t)c Jmtofy £»f the dcmocMow, 'J'he tnie of 
power thit entiva front ejection under free imtitut ons « not 
tECMtjratii dtwmilar fio"t the lemeof power that come* through 
the tttrci^c of d-upotum Under the complentir* of modttrt life 
pcn<«r tenJj to b** lidojig in rcipomihihty Tli^ final decbiont, 
nea the mojt ifl'portant tjeciuoia, would bate to Iw i»a«d on ao 
(Tbicite a IrtOfwIed^ of lo ttunv invobnl deiatb (hat m fact 
thededt oni are not rude on tttr txuij of Lnowlrdgr hut on the 
hteaef* £a!r judgmmt " Tlie ma>tjt of \ lirpe aty, dealinr tv^th 
a Ku’uplia^ of orjinnaiioai must nukr map judginentif ind 
a^auyi th<»^»napj«dgri}enu there jj no app^^t), firr it would be 
faposxibic ft»r luai to iitcnd to hw wr rk if lie were continualJ) 
bwftg faced woih th^ appratt of ibme who arc di».tltifi-d with 
fill ji-dgtrent And w litre there u no court of appeal, continually 
cafiirced, there li not in any finil leruc a court offrcctlom TU'T^c 
arr rm wine dangm Uwn tlie daiujcr tint ho tn the fiwt that 
power ibdf (eadj to le: inrrpomihly cmploved, llierc li the 
dagger which Jioi ruitcd Uitoughout the hiitoncs of the demoo 
recifi that the wtclder of power wtU attempt to conwtidaie hii 
power, c%en thou"U U » against ilic direct Intrrau of thoic who 
have soted him info power There are simjdialio in a Com' 
Wittut rfgiroe that drfy thosi' who put their faith m freedom* 
but those who love freedom femember that eternal vigilance ii 
the price of freedom 

"Freedom/* said Aristotle, * n to govern and to be governed ” 
ho other definiUoii has the validity of this dcfiniuon gi\*cn more 
than two thiKisind veart ago That the |?5vcmed mint asTiime 
tbeir fCsp^thilLtics and Iw themselves the governors laty be a 
parados, but it ti the paradox by which freedom mova WTsat ti 
m nuestitm is not to much the rights of man, or even hit duties, 
at hu cbchUaI dignity It is from bu dignity gov'crti'^ And 
fovemor that Ids rights and duties How rongues and fiama of 
^pheey are no longer nreemry, what is necessary ts that the 
wiidatcentaU of freedom should be cnfiirccd, that the gnvtnvort 
fliould aho be the governed If wc we to tavx the vmtld from the 
tiw daik ages of slavery, vve must fall in love with freedom npain, 
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but it must Ijc an active Jove, not a love delegated capriciously 
to the politicians. Each man must be the home of freedom, the 
protector of freedom, and the herald of its advancing frontiers. 
Men who are engaged in building free institutions at home must 
find a way to build these same free institutions abroad, and they 
cannot do this except by their personal example. 

It is in these regions that we face the most catastrophic crisis 
in the human spirit. The task of freedom has been delegated to 
others; the machines hedge us in; less than two thirds of us vote; 
we are not educated enough to realize the benefits of freedom; 
'economic tyranny saps the strength of free men. Above all, 
we are confronted with the grave and often deliberate purposes 
of dehumanization. Wc are treated by the Press as though every-, 
one were part of an undistinguished mass of jelly that reacts in 
exactly the same way throughout, and by dint of telling us that 
this is what we are, we begin to believe it. We buy the products 
of spurious advertisements; we believe or half believe all the 
voices that come over the radio even though these voices talk at 
cross purposes; and deadened by barbiturates and deriving our 
emotions from the electrical shadows thrown on a screen, we 
are in process of losing oi^r human dignity altogether. Violence 
and vulgarity are deliberately or unconsciously employed in the 
cinema to deaden us further. How effective this violence and 
vulgarity can be is seen from the Orson Welles’ broadcast from 
Mars, the great majority of Hollynvood films, and the increase 
in the crime rate among juveniles, which can only spring from 
a growing addiction to the films. Brutality has become common- 
place in our literature. The extremes of violence are explored, 
and tenderness among friends has become old-fashioned. The 
absolutely arbitrary nature of life in the concentration camp is 
different only in degree from the arbitrary nature of life in our 
great cities. Where is freedom when all men belong to a collective 
anonymous life, with no hope of escape from the roaring shadow 
of the machine? If freedom survives, it -will be through tlie wise 
and passionate efforts of tlie young who will dedicate themselves 
to freedom again, will insist on freedom, Avill fight on all fronts 
in order that the standards of humanity beloved by their fore- 
fathers shall remain. As far as these things destroy the human life 
and dignity of the individual, they will destroy tlie machines or 
make them work to man’s advantage. 
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Wc tia\-c n't like loUtcij, to ask, "Ulut imut be done*’' 
Hirrabti dcatAntU another <iucnion »Ito^th'T> **U1vai cm vfc 
do’ ’ And there ore so r my thmif* \»re can do, privately rmd 
ptjhJ dj, and wire of these thinifs roust l« done soon. TlieTc are 
rsAny thti^ see cantiot di Ue can no Jon^ csJl upon the 
irtfeiic Cithers of the race, the Knnocs, to help us th* heroes of 
the modem -ag**, bhrm up in rK-vvspaiier photcK^rapiis, throim 
in thnrhuse shadow) on Ui** scrccw, die Ro*«n,clw, the Church- 
ills, the Hjtim, and tJie Staljrs dram awny our d^unenUry 
rtjofs^ and lead tit into tJio tempi itfon of aWiwatin^ our fiehts 
altos^rthcr Ttcy wne Rrcat in thar time, hut m &w men wc 
cannot alfud to toter ilc thjt pattif nt\r f m of grcaUiesi whiclt 
takes 10 much itrenph from ourwehci 
Thee IS \ sense in which the Cirrat \\'htte kadiert destroy 
otEC human di^rit; esm more dnn the repcutiiTsippins; ofotir 
htrmn sirmsrh rhat eomes from mecfuuiical enterf-unroent 
hwin the pure metlianic, wn ntner svimHindetl wnih the 
TftuhipliCity of thiiung haloes dnl surrouiul btalm Olicdicncc 
to thefKjwcn of M)’’tcTtous \Hthotil> if « nner xs |{rrat as in » 
ow tnrt dj) when our nird* are ar diimonj Irj the hrtdhncf, 
the sofk of the unhallowed cop^'t-erttw nicTr were occwioas 
whfn 1 filler woutt speak n^aimt the bicki round of a iclmuon 
SetOea on which, immc\surahl) c!o<picnt and smisler, lh<x« was 
tit.altd the cnnunoally potunng portrait tf the tnsi;;nificanl 
little man s/ho ranted below Jhi^e sliadows feed our roindi, as 
we we^ uuai wrestlm^ m tvstlij^hf, hut the rol iml 
lUTWt thmip stdl retain the sue of human bcinjp In this phostly 
die human traj^) loses focus and dimemiyn and imlcetl 
d'xc IS nfjthmg more si’jmficant of our ace than the fset dnt 
tn^edt h« almost luxonr roeanmivlrss to us l*hc ness^papera 
lirijig- uj pholPtpaphs o'* the dead, the tortured, and the ai^n- 
irtd dying-, but ssc Iiasc jpwvn so acemComed to these 
that even death Iiti no fear for us ii is only another newspsper 
h**adlinc The car smash with ihr tiblKim of twwted metal takes 
the plate of Hercules poiscmed shirt, the nnonyinou* death 
provided by die machine takes die phee of a drstli ordered nrid 
suntmored by destiny frigieoniedy surtts'cs no better, nnd 
oomedy itself Jl« become >n ln,hi mannered ami ficshlets nntl 
curaung tliat its gmtcsi modem exponent is a pale wisp of a man 
v/ith a toothbrush moustache, chalk svhtic sviih horror at the 
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world around him. “Not as I will, but as the machine and the 

newspaper headline and the radio demand ” 

This is not a parody. The very greatest of all dangers to which 
a free man is exposed is the mechanical world around him. It 
may become necessary to resurrect the wreckers in order that -we 
can breathe again an unpolluted air. We do not know yet the 
destructive powers of an entirely xmcontroUed radio on the minds 
of the young, but it is not difficult to believe that incessant radio 
plays describing murder are having an intolerable effect. Here, 
as elsewhere, abuse of freedom tends to destroy freedom alto- 
gether, destroying it not only for those who believe it is expedient 
to exploit freedom, but also for those who believe in freedom most 
passionately. The free have a right to destroy unfreedom, and 
must destroy it if their freedom is to remain. The radio and the 
sensational newspaper must be held to account for the blunting 
of our sensibilities equally with the films. The brutahty that 
accompanied the Nazis on their progress came from people who 
were not unlike us in outward aspect as we saw them coming into 
the cotxrtroom, looking shabby and pale in the arc lights, men 
who were greying at the temples, weighed do\vn with cares, loving 
their wives. It was these men who by a singidar perversion of ffie 
brutalized human spirit saw nothing wholly improper in erecting 
a concentration camp with its electrified barbed wire, watch- 
towers, and water-filled ditches; its cremating ovens and gas 
chambers and morgues; with mounds for execution by shooting, 
vegetable gardens fertilized by hmnan ashes, hooks for inass 
hangings, and patches of clay to drain off the blood of the victims. 
By a peculiar refinement, it was even arranged at Dachau that 
the water for the showers was heated by the burning of corpses. 
' Brutalized; shouted at over the radio, ordered by ne\vspapers, 
our eyes clouded by the cinema, can we be sure that we shall not 
allow the same things? We know now, though we half suspect^ 
it before, that the animals have been maligned when we said 
they were savage. 

■\^at can we do? Faced by the judgment of things outside our 
' power, almost nothing remains except that we should refuse to 
abdicate our responsibility, not in any negative sense, but in t^ 
sense that we must claim our responsibilities as our right. Violat^ 
freedoms have already been violated too long. We have thought 
too often, under the impact of a mechanized world, that- we 
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dcsertc peace of nuftd* or that it h enough to male friend* 
and mflucrcc pcojitc- Opittc* ore not the pterequintcj of free 
laai, ftrj in our preieni age there nu) be tjcttw tentom for 
maiirg enenuo ami mfluenang them \Sc arc \iv\n^ in an 
miUmmabte age, lit b) bright curiaim, but thu itirlf sbould be 
a ehallaige^ainme, pesulcnfr, >»m are eary to bev to com- 
poroon %vr{h the e!c%-3lcW{ion of man It ii when men bend before 
a p^nnt of honour that harm and Jifcmiih dneotour them llic 
of man, the lacrednen of hfe the liohnen of cndeawur 
DOit Ik- upheld, \shat u needed ii the docto i de\-otion to hfe 
aiid the arttft s glory in ii hr* even pcanbJe that as hie becomes 
Rorc imeoirc tt t«Jl be more Inghly pn’«l but tt » eqtuHy 
pceiibV that men \sili become pame »trii,kcn \gaitut panic, os 
against the machma, only human dignUY has \-Uue and only 
the protntie of greater freedom gism eiicouragemcnt The licauty 
lasd proai'c mihin carry nun »rm « a whole, mmt be the 
afcho^rrd. 


To-day, faced by the dominance of the machme, itcJuni; 
traditiQnal paiicms, knowing that the sviarld may hf destroyed, 
ccrxiouJ that igcs of hutory liasr come to an end and that vnth 
us a new hmcmral cyxlc » bey,mning wc arc confronted by only 
one confort that in every child Iwen on tins earth there axe 
arnecdtfjg potcnualitie*, and those potcnuabties, when dicy arc 
•far good, must be encoumged In ihc moit complete lenic the 
^y mtdiaion tietwcen ounelvca and our fate arc our educators 
It u not the Jwi but the schoolmaster and the professor wKo arc 
now the omcknow lodged legiilators of this world, and it U on 
them that there repote* all the «af,lit of responsibility tn training 
the ficE mm of the future ind awakening in them those \'a3(cr 


ropomibiliUcs that will weigh down our drseendants In n \rry 
xtd sriic the deiuny of ArnKficn ts m the lunds of die underpaid 
jtttchen, just as the destiny of Asia be* almost wholly in tlic hands 
the viUagc tclioolinaitcrt To the extent that they themsehTCi 


gt/c dignity to hfe and meaning to tlie tasks of thetr students, 


(0 that extent democracy is assured and to the cxicnt that Uiey 


are callous and indiffncnt to the dignity of hfe, to that extent 
democracy will fail kShtn TJiomas jenexson wrote, "‘Abo\c all 
dungs I hope the education of die comtnon people w-iJl be 
attended to, convinced that on thar good sense wc may rely w ith 
the most lecunty for the preservauon of a due degree of libin^ty/' 
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he was not writing the usual formal panegyric to education, 
but insisting upon a very real danger, in words whose every 
syllable is important to us. In the light of the conflict for and 
against the free societies of the world, the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education assumes strategic importance; for in the 
-menacing world of the present it is not soldiers but scholars and 
rational men who hold the forts against tyranny and gigantism. 
The very trairdng of a soldier works against making him a free 
man in a free world, nor does the cut-throat greed of competitive 
free enterprise entirely hssist the development of a peaceful 
society. The menacing potentialities of cinema, radio, and yellow 
journalism can be combated only by those who are educated to 
more reasonable standards, and it is in this public conspiracy of 
the educated against the morons that St. Thomas’ implied 
definition of freedom most aptly applies, the whole cause of freedom 
is founded on reason. Against a widely educated and responsible 
electorate there are hardly any powers that prevail, and least 
likely to prevail are the powers of mythology, those strange 
shadows and compulsive dreamlike forces that come from Eastern 
Europe. That the students of the Prague universities were halted 
by a man in a leather jacket does not prove that education bows 
before tyranny, for the students of Kunming fought off an equally 
powerfiil tyranny which was armed with Mausers. By offering free 
education up to at least the first two years of college, by. vastly 
expanding public education through conununity colleges, by 
eliminating in schools all segregation and racial discrimination, 
the foundations can be laid. The pity of it is that the prime 
importance of education was not realized before: the unhappy 
result is that three himdred and fifty thousand teachers have quit 
the teaching profession since 1939, and five million children of 
school age are not in school at all. 

It is necessary to relate the crisis of the spirit to the crisis of 
education. A nation is not founded necessarily by educated men, 
though the standard of education of the Pilgrim Fathers and 
some of the earlier discoverers was extremely high, but a nation 
must be settled by them, must be continually replenished by 
them, must acknowledge their leadership, for the future develop- 
ment of a country depends upon their guidance as much as it 
depends upon production, and Americans have paid sufficiently 
for the absence of educational facilities in the South by the 
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fjiIIWiti of Soutlittn legulitoH, A Btlbo 0 o« not anjc witcn 
tb(« u an ciiueaiwj electorate Nor ii n true, na so ntany inwgirc, 
that m America there arc more opportunitiei (or educatiori Uian 
tbewhne, both Great Britain and »pcnd more frr m/tta 
on ctluomon than America. 1 1 Is not onl> that modem democracy 
dexandt a higWj traired and tiullcd electorate cornaous of trry 
ddmiie obligations to the State and the soail community, but 
the etpericitec of the past fcw ^can must ha\T convinced ut that 
we arc dealing ith anat and intricate encmiw and ilut tve can 
combat them successfully only by "havinn cnolrr beads and 
grcaicr intelligence^ by being intcil«:tuall> tougher in the 
ajyrtya'c thin tlit> are. Toughness u not m Ihn seme one of the 
9iidmes m«tgcnerall> Uughi m American tchooU It needed a 
)i«jr and tvm milbon veterAW returning to school to ihmv Out 
ellectiul toughness w’us doirablf Tlic future maj wtU 
depend Lpm the veterans and the toughness ihc> haw acquirrd 
m iV last three >C3n We arc beginniiu: to Iram tliat James 
fon vai right h hen he uroir Popular got ernnicnt tvilhout 
jyjpulared Jcat/oa « a prologue to ^ fuce or a tragedy * 

Kotnirg « to revealing of the failurrs and triumphs of \inenca 
At la fffogresi toward s *js:{cm of cornpuUorj education James 
Xtidt^n tsToie «t a time vs hen Horace Mann «« attempting to 
CitaH di the first system of free education in MasMchujetti By 
tSCo, V h-'n the System of free enterprise ss w encouraged and th'* 
rwpowihihty of tlw lUtc tosvards ns atirens was discouraged, 
education iiad reached a paiheiic state of mefitaency find cor* 
ropuon. The Twentieth Century I und l educational survey m 
dncTka’i A/fiii and Jtismctt snya that m l 85 o there Vere ‘'no 
eftwtiw compuUory education or child labour Inwj, and almost 
no provision for adult and technical education or for the (caching 
of handvtapped cluldttn. A man with a scccmdiiy tcliool educa 
ticn was unusual, and women found it particularly hard to 
obtain education ab<j\'e the elementary level Only a small 
percentage of public school teachers had any professional 
training for their join, school buildings and equipment were 
wt)efuHy inadequate '* The position luu since clionged remark* 
ably In jgtj 4 i per tent of the cnhsicd men had finished high 
school, and twenty five yean later 33 3 per cent of the men in 
th^ tanks had fmished high school Meanwhile Uic rrcsident’i 
Communon on Higher tducauon has already itated new aims 
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and entirely changed the atmosphere of education in America 
with a simple enunciation of the principle^ to be followed. “The 
American people,” wrote the Commission, “should set as their 
ultimate goal an educational system in which at no level — high 
school, college, graduate school or professional' school — ^^vill a 
qualified individual in any part of the country encounter an 
insuperable economic barrier to the attainment of the kind of 
education suited to his aptitudes and interests,” At the cost of 
rather more than a billion dollars during the first year of the 
huge educational expansion, tuition fees in public institutions 
would be eliminated for freshmen and sophomores, and the 
federal government would give subsidies to colleges that allow the 
expansion to take place. Other encouraging signs are seen on 
every hand. The Taft Bill appropriating $300,000,000 a year in 
school aid for the states, based on a per capita figure of $50 for 
each child, is only one of these signs. This Bill is deliberately 
aimed at equality of opportunity. “I believe we should give 
assurance, that no matter where a child is born, he shall have an 
education, because unless a child can have an education he does 
not have an equal opportunity.” What is surprising about 
Senator Taft’s words is not that they should have been said, but 
that they needed to be said; the facilities for education of Negroes 
remain even now pitiably small and so ill organized that they 
stand as a reproach to the whole system of education, but the 
immediate future in education looks brighter than it has ever 
been. Senator Taft has insisted that the aid-to-education bill 
should “to a large extent improve the coloured education of the 
South, for it is the coloured people who have had the least 
opportunity,” while the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education looks forward to having 3,385,000 students in college 
by the year 1952. 

Though the standard of education in America is constantly 
improving, the standard of illiteracy, which is not directly 
connected with education, but rather with opportunities for 
education, still remains mischievously high. The hard fact 
remains’ that virtually ten million Americans are illiterate. The 
reasons for this high rate are not hard to find. If was Soetan 
Sjahrir, the revolutionary leader of Indonesia, who observed 
that the Japanese, by introducing radio to the Javanese villages, 
helped to bring about the revolt of Asia. The peasants, who 



(ou!d n-'l retd K'nvrjvapcr*, bnjjght Into tht mx-ti turTen*f 
cffcVftlJtKm hi raditi And by »*ali mrtpipen Hie Amcncan 
ec-s^ikna ofthoc rt'np’ipcri arc the iibldltii, iHcctnemai, 
lujd picture mjigtiainei UVe hft^ uhlch tend to confiint the tlfitct- 
«c in Kit hahltt- Smtre the radio fa plajirj; att tbi> ton^t, and alt 
Itolfd.'ctaa abiotbed tlirou^H the can, there n no mv>n 
vKi maiy mUiorii f*f Amencant iHotdd take the tmuhlc to 
Itii Mcirfintr, opportunity for education arc itill UrKinc and 
tba ii jurt!CuUr)y (me of t) e Nreron Tlicre arc »tiH thrre 
niHuKi sdJu tmni?' tn the United States nti.'tT attcndttl 
ndrtCi}, and not tdl of th-ri are Nofroct, Indeed ct ts in the ila lea 
when: t*'ffe U a predomfrunce of Nejjme* dutt edticatiorul 
cwtmU'n ttuKc g-catcf cfT tu than the cilucitional cnmruitert 
la »*atcs that are nclicr Hut nothmi; except trajw|vumt njuiiicc 
can jundy a nedun capenthture per eJawmotn unit of f .) «y) 
n h-vr York, J^oo n Minuuppi t3 6or> In C^altroTtua, and 
J30O Mi North Dakota, or xanatiorx in illnon ttfcichiog all 
die way &cni I(>,ooo lr> Jjoo nt>r u tlirrT the ilij;}ilot real 
ptrtiScjaon &T eJuTrtn; in »«ne crllejjd inch luph fen iliat my 
appnairuttwi to rqualif) of opporttmiiy of etitr> mutt I'C 
ted The {ndependence of the uni\fTnii« and Khnofa mint 
la a wy Urge m«it be nalnutnnl but ti 11 dcuhlfut vkhether 
««i the federal frj\eniment dtould Iw in charg*- of eapenddurr 
for education, a \Tr) potent argument cwuld be Irroughl fjcvraid 
fir demandir!; that Uie cent of ^ucaiton ihoutd be a fitai charge 
(>a the United Naiiom, and that a conference of the iwnonj 
ihtmlt! be h^y 1 j> provide iHr elementary jui tree of education fur 
ifl ll e clBld'Ca of the vorW hfeinwhile, mm tixliy , Atnffira 
hat fttecmlcd ;ti bong able to keep 2,500000 young men and 
^XfUHTi out of the (tut let timil the age of tvunt'j'one or 
(wtnt/ two It b an achim'crnent that no otfvr nation hat l>efn 
iMe to tn’al, c'p'tn BnUm, with about 200000 jtudenU at 
t>iin*crjiurs and training cenircj, tia» (ailed to reach any com- 
parable propotiitm- 

If there ti ioarajjng dimtnfiction w>ih the lUndardi and 
cppormmiici of educaum in Ameetca, the rcmcniuon of the 
Mitrua c adi’antapcs of tmlvcrtal education t* no more thin a 
Ktlu^al {rogrtat from JcfTcnonian tradition but Uicrt 11 another 
j (cme m which educannn 11 part of the over all itratepy for 
reuimng a working democracy The defiant Iniaaitma of Ikim 
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rule have been recognized as dangers to the State itself; with a 
wider educational suffrage, boss rule is likely to disappear. 
Moreover, the demand that the Negroes should be educated 
foreshadows a time when segregation will be nothing more than 
a bad memory: the returned G.I’s were the first to break down 
the walls of segregation in the universities. Still other reasons for 
the enlargement of the franchise of education are evident. In 
spite of the Manhattan project, it is recognized that scientific 
pre-eminence may not rest for long in the hands of the Americans, 
who are determined not to make the mistake of Nazi Germany, 
which, by introducing a corrupt philosophy, corrupted the 
universities nt their source. The mistakes of German scientists, 
who possessed before anyone else the secrets of uranium fission, 
led to total defeat. By education America hopes that she will 
retain her pre-eminence in the sciences whatever the cost. 

Meanwhile a moral, intellectual, and spiritual revolution is 
taking place in America, unobserved by Dr. Robert Maynard 
Hutchins of Chicago, who continually prays for it and sees no 
evidence of its second coming, but it should be clear that the 
rainbow signs of this revolution are now evident among the 
returned G.I’s, who are not particularly vocal because they are 
attending to their studies, but whose potential power will soon 
be realized. A revolution on this scale works slowly; it does not 
demand open leadership; it works as quietly as freedom herself 
and demands as much. And if this revolution can be said to have 
a focus, that focus is the greatness of America herself and her 
power' to rejuvenate a weary world. Badly housed, ill fed, 
supported on a Government grant that remains considerable by 
European standards but fails continually to supply a good 
standard of living during a period of inflation, the veterans shqw 
the marks of the beast — the beast that will tear down the in- 
equalities and idiocies of xmtrammelled free enterprise and put 
in its stead some kind of system, not yet discovered, that will arm 
business with a social armour. There is a sense in which both' 
untrammelled free enterprise and State Communism are 
offenders against human dignity. It will be the inevitable task 
of the next generation to make the present system more egalitar- 
ian, and nothing is so promising as the determination of the 
returned G.I’s, and nothing is so fortrmate as the decision to, 
make every child the gift of education. 
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' It 1* vn> Utt, ptthap* nothing can wvt m,‘* wrote Dr 
Kntchim ' But if wn can lalcc w our motto, 'Dnough— and no 
TOo*e^, >r can gain for ovnfim n coherent $pt«n of jdttj 
tofKcmnu? the M*orJd ind hununtt) lh> reading the hundred 
bet boob], if 've «m mean the faihcthood of God when vc «> 
the brothehood of nun, then wx may Iu\t one more chance,* 

It h a jtrangr pHilosoph) tlui dematvd* of tlic Amn'tcaw that 
they ibvuld my, after a \ictonoui war and the beginning of ih«r 
great emergence as n world pow il c lacrcd w-ordr F nougb— 
aisd ao more,** and stranger still to dernnd a coherent 
cf td-a* ' wlien no mch »)Ttcfn hxi ott been prc«Mtfd to the 
world, and it tvat the most i\on<ohcrcnt of r5i*>tcrnj that pro* 
duced (he rfucosxry of tfi'* fatherhood t f God IVhat ft needed ft 
not a coherent lyjtcni or tbe acceptance of any TcsTalcd religion 
jbtn the diJCO\TT> of all the renu ntnjt rroniicrs, and the rente of 
Ihfothcthood will come on the ruing wa'c 

Amenci u loo jtjung loo demantltnR to Itc at the mercy of 
W muructon. We iluH not com- nearer the nwUennium by 
rodnsg Artsintle-'t htUc « enough and most of svhit is necessary 
h omtiifKxf «T * tuard dcflntctcw of frtxdbm— America 
Witl not conquer the world for fret^lnm by remaining acatlcmit. 
rh''dns-<*l» outward through all fronticn AH impcniLl ambitiont 
Jfte fufcit. The mcaturc of American pow-cr will be m her own 
resajTcajojj fmm the ignonunio of bad gwtmjficnt and the 
even greater iijttomima of free enterprise puih«J to its abject 
limit of which iJic pTsent situation m housing n an exaraple to 
be afraid of One cannot create revolutions from the study, or by 
tunng rpcaken, or by giving away the hundred hot boots or 
by aticmpimg to cast a spell on people by means of a baailist 
sure and ilu; threat of some final dissolution The final dissolution 
may come, but n will base nothing whatsoexcr to do with an 
orgamicd spiniual revolution— it will have for more jo do with 
a craty fool opening the Pandora s Ixi* w lucb coniamj tlie gertnt 
of some irrcmediaWc disease I or over the final fate of the world 
wx have no control, hut oa cr ifie temporary and perhaps enduring 
fate of the country we have tfirough democracy at its beat all 
the control we need 

Leon Bloy said somewhere that the world was hke a cavx 
where the rebel popubuons crowded in witli their cattle, and 
were imoked in with fires, so ihat man ind beast, sufibcating 
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and maddened, massacred one another in the dark. It is a precise 
and accurate picture of the world we have known, but by luck 
and good sense some people survived. The Germans might easily 
have pulverized Britain with V-bombs if they had been produced 
in quantity, in time, and since they were already in the experi- 
mental stage in 1939 it was only the imbecility of the Nazis that 
prevented Britain from being hideously defeated. So, too, the 
Japanese might have conquered India with half an army division 
if they had not been so intent on taking upon themselves the 
consequences of an unnecessary war with America. We might 
have lost the war. We may still lose the peace. If we do, it will 
be as a result of the same imbecilities that led the German and 
Japanese high conunands to their fates. It is conceivable that the 
next president of the United States will be hanged in Moscow, 
but this is not conceivable if the Americans exert themselves to 
the uttermost in the fields where exertion is most necessary. Not 
in armaments but in the discovery of freedom lies the hope of 
America. But if there is an abdication of social responsibility, 
and if American generals and ambassadors continue to threaten 
to drop atomic bombs on Russia for no better reason than that 
they are affected by the existing tensions, the sympathies of the 
world may go to Russia. It is conceivable that on the death of 
Stalin there will be civil war in Russia or even that a real 
democracy may emerge in Moscow, but the purpose of America 
should not be affected by what is only conceivable. We do not 
know what will happen to-morrow, but we do know that the 
moral justification of America is a strengthening of the social arm 
and the expansion of freedom throughout the world. Already 
there are indications that should be taken as warning by the 
Communists. There is less discrimination and segregation than 
there has ever been in America; there is a sense of hopefulness 
arising from the new frontiers in education, and this hope is not 
destroyed by the presence of Mr. Parnell Thomas or by the base- 
ness of so many films. There were cowards in the army of Wash- 
ington, but fools rarely destroy by their folly the course of 
history at epochs of great change. Freedom remains, not as 
something already acquired by right, but as the hope of the 
advancing world; for the sake of freedom men will still dare all 
things. 

But the crisis of the spirit remains. The shattering discoveries 
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of iaence, ihe iclcnileas nawrc of our present fcarh the td- 
fimously cxirrodinf nature of so mucK of American radio and 
filraj, the reliance on arrned force when men should be Tcl)mg 
on pnnaples and on the nm dUcosTry of the sirorld for freedom^ 
all these remam to torment us It is a enns that springs from the 
knowledge thit the means are not sunkient to the erdi, or from 
the fear of defeat (but there u no reastm for the fear), and fmm 
(he lack of direcuon (but if there was a single direction, ire untdd 
be cocnpelltd to summon a Fohta in our midst, or \ Moses to 
lead the way) But there W no reason to doubt lliat tlic means 
vnli be at least adequate to the ends if Atnericam assume lltcir 
full rrspomibUitici As Nfr Walter Lippmann lias said, ‘ Tlie 
WKial preblcm of the modem w'orld anses not out of the objectire 
dilUculty of prondtng an adequate material existence, but out 
of man’s rubjrettvr expectations which, because thc> arc 
Unlimited and msaoable* cause violence, inequality, hatred and 
frustrauon Violence, inrqualit) hatred and frustration— these 
arc th" consequences >f our motto is Get all >-ou can * ** They 
are equally the consequences if our mono w, ' All power ti> 
Kmsian t)Tanny ' Finally they are the consrqucnccs of m- 
difTcraioc to rcspomibilitict, and most p irticuUrly are they the 
coawqucnces of that form of impcrialtim wluch states thst the 
safety of Ute State demands bates on foreign territory eten if the 
forcignert have no desire for those b-isci Instead of violence, 
Inequality, Iiatrtd, and frusuatjon the weapons of Amtnea 
should be freedom, cqualit), brotherhood and the freest kind of 
nsiistance to the oppressed The binncn of the Ireneh and 
Amcncan rcNoIulions arc still their bannen The task u itUl to 
regain the fire of the early rtvoluuonaMcs 
The phimcal front] cri arc closed but the social frontier! are 
w^dc open and brekorung, and by passing througli them we 
dissolve the emu No man is an blind to bumelf, each man b 
a world, a coftstcllatjon, a umacne, am) each mim be discovered 
and mmt discoiTf hinaelf, and we arc the loiers by not taking 
part m the docovery Not only arc the social frontiers of America 
wide open, nn mfimte number of foreign frontiers arc there to be 
claimed And this way lies peace, for the weapons are jpirituvl 
weapons and mvinctble, and the rsucoui cries of the Communists 
need no longer be heard if America assumes her nghtful rote 
of brmgmg social progress to the world 
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The time is short. Karl Marx said once, “No social form 
perishes until all the productive forces for which it provides 
scope have been developed.” It was an inspired remark, but it 
was rmtrue, for the reason that all social forms suffer from 
accidents. We know now, as we knew long ago, that chance still 
plays some part. A bomb may fall by accident; another murder 
of another wastrel may occur in Sarajevo, which is after all not 
far from Belgrade. It may be that tragedy will put an end to the 
swift and luminous history of the United States and that all this 
continent will be laid waste by bacteriological locusts, all green- 
ness vanish, aU hope made grey. But the categorical summons 
remains, not for the mastery or the leadership of the world, 
which is vain, but for the freeing of the world by means of the 
social arm, poised for a final blow, not against Communism only, 
since Communism is an unworthy target for our aim, but against 
all the social injustices and miseries that plague the beautiful 
world. 



DESTINE OF AMERICA 


K t rttrf tiUrvsfy rmizf tSat w th fuiurt at ttt// rol (sfrrj^ 

O’t tcwmte n// irAi^A brffd peetrty arJ ujr IW art 
cmraltd tt ttfahluhr^ert cj tm\£t (o dmscrary 
Ut naui fiifp If wtd* erj Txprraui aittt ti ntd of afutU ^ 
kird, altMTf rcwnifU'ii t-hrt tt ts the of tKc sptnt that 
(.7 thi t*d /rrwi/, that (anrg rsu’Ut t^al fa th h>pt 
end Oiet mth^t tY^aity thert u roihvjg good That danag 
h tiat dargrrnaltf ut an Uarrin^ fc> U't gfrirotisty and 
htlte^ng ifi tfu viKtrtrl goodnist tf pWfi irr rwy rwif tht Mi/ 

M ittidt forj.'dd iRfj tdj K'tlbMJ'n ptalrr arfdtna 

John G \Sina.vt in a ipecch to 
the Durham miner* on June 6, tg-ja 

We itvr IN A wonto hauritcd by the ghost of an old io\’e 
There vns pcAoc once, though no one can rcmccttbcr the ntne 
or the place our o>vn (abulour ages arc not w ftbubuj ar the 
peaceful ages of the past ^>c look back to the Creeks and tell 
ounclvTS there \Nas dew on their c)'ci and ilirough this dew 
they uw everything slightly m'lgiuficd and more bnUianil> 
coloured, w that ctTiything appeared strange and entrancing 
and infinitely dclightful-^o delightful indeed that \sc, iflih the 
dast of atomic powtier on our c>«, sec them aaoss three thousand 
years With orprcssioni of envy and hopeless desire to he Htnaug 
them, forgtthfig the ghastl) massacres of Melos Scionc, Torone, 
and iEgma, Tlicre are Chinese who can almost remember wlicn 
men plavcd archcry to music and gathered mulberry Irives at 
the f'Ntivab Tliey remember these as peaceful lim«, but Uicre 
wre probably more massacres m their grandfallicn’ Umc m 
China than brdbre or afLcrwartU— forty million perished during 
the Taipmg Rebellion which is less than i hundred years oH 
In a single rtver valley of China there died by hre, hunger, end 
the rutj^ more than the number of those ivljo died l/y the 
intricate machines of the last war There u no reason why wc 
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should feel that we are improving, but there is every reason to 
believe that there have never been, except during the times of 
the great empires, .and rarely, then, long periods of peace. The 
final discovery of peace belongs to our own fabulous age. 

But the ghost of the old love returns to haunt us even here: 
the kind of peace we imagined to exist in the past, the eternal 
file champetre among the forests and the rivers, the paintings of 
Poussin come to life at last, has no validity in our present 
mechanical age. Thopgh we can hardly guess at the kind of 
peace we desire, we know for cert^ that the bells and the 
drums will not sound for the Chinese archers again, the Parthenon 
will never fill with worshippers. Our peace must be made of the 
same stuff as our daily lives. Leisure there may be from the 
products of atomic energy; all the devious exploitation of oil and 
coal for the purposes of power may come to an end; but even in 
an atomic age we shall expect to see the builders at their sky- 
scrapers, the tractors rolling across the fields, the huge trucks 
roaring down the roads at night. The mechanical impetus 
remains; it will be a peace based firmly on the exploitation of the 
machine, and for this reason rather than “manifest destiny,” the 
peace will be coloured by American industrialization and 
machine power. The backward nations of Asia will look more and 
more toward America for leadership in the task of taming the 
earth. “Americanization by industry” has come to stay, even 
though the forms the industry takes may not follow American 
forms; the Russians have shown that vast co-operatives may have 
a real purpose and may answer more closely to the needs of 
Asiatic peoples than free enterprise. And even if it is true that 
the machines may themselves dictate the forms of their use, so 
that men remain in some sense boimd to them, an infinite variety 
of forms unfold before us. If atomic energy is owned by the State, 
and it is unthinkable that atomic energy should be employed by 
private enterprise, then the shape of the State will change out of 
all recognition in the future; the State becomes the source of 
power, its generator, and its possessor. It will be as though the 
State possessed at its beck and call a million T.V.As. It is in this 
sense that the socialization of power has come, or will soon come, 
to stay, but there are infinite gradations of the socialization of 
power, and free enterprise is not necessarily harmed when all 
the generators of power are owned by the State. The delicate 
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biknce between Snaaltsm nnd eaptubim can itHl be rrain* 
tamed ' 

Mrantvhtle, d(f<per\t(i taibs confront the Ameneana, whose 
indtntml empire o%eT the w*orld w accorapluhcd ftlrcad) The 
firurc of Amcncan foreign pohey i* teen, in the final anal)*!!!, 
to depend on the rate of accclcnlion of three widely teparaicd 
tnhtcmporar) ptoceases The race itself U between the mdustnal- 
tianon of the bacXward nationi of die world and the randustnal- 
Irauon of shattered Europe, and the political awakemnxf of the 
AmmcanJ tbrimelvw It was mduj«> that made Furopc strong, 
and It Vras the \-acuum caused by the destruction of her industry 
that made her on the easiem marches wide open to Kussivi 
aitick It IS » pTufennt that the countries that remain oiitude the 
flt-nian pale are those i}ut are mmt industmll) adianced But 
IndmtT) itself m irtsu/Ticimt to stem that urgent tide, there must 
also be tlie comciotisness of an eepandins democracy , a seme of 
the value of indistdual hfe and a know letlRc of freedom in action. 
'The lojon of (he last hundred >rafi of our history is that political 
democracy and peace can only e?ait at a lime of steadd) increoJ- 
ing economic activntv and a rising standard of living for th^ 
mtso of Uic people "nic story of America, like tfie story of the 
Bntuh Empire, and even of Soviet Russia is thr story of an 
otpandmg economy Just as a dictator cannot hold hi» throne 
Without CJillmg upon the people to imiam a foreign adventure, 
Jo political democraev cannot cant apart from an expanding 
economy U was no accident that political democracy found lU 
ttrongest citadels In Gieat Briiam and the Umicd States, botli 
arc counincs iliat pushed on through frontier regions, until the 
end of \Sorld \Var II, continually opening new tcrrUoncs for 
eipaiaion The conijuests rnay go on, the nciv frontiers may be 
formed by mihUry arms Imt tlic end of this particular cyde is 
already at hand Tcrriloriil frontiers nlready Iwvc lost their 
tmporiance the conquest of nauom fir the purposes of caploUt- 
lion can onlybnng the pestilence of revolt in iu train There arc 
no more lands to conquer, but there arc more than a thousand 
milhon people ripe for the conquests of democracy Until all 
Asia and Africa and Europe are free and every pcannt has the 
rneam of a ftdl Inelihood, the frontiers remain 

The tragedy of our times u that the resources of industniliza* 
bon have Ijccn thrown away in war Miiuaty programmes hold 



up the advance of the backward nations just as they hold up the 
advance of Great Britain and America. In America alone fifteen 
million people arc on the market for new cars, and ten million 
families arc looking for new houses. Seven' or eight million 
refrigerators, five million washing machines, and a quarter of a 
million tractors arc urgently needed by Americans, and countless 
millions of tlicsc things arc needed abroad. The Javanese peasant 
cannot have his tractor; the Indian peasant cannot have his 
Ganges Valley Authority; the Chinese peasant must sow and 
plough by hand until the machines are running off the conveyor 
belts. Industrialization, which gave men their greatest hopes for 
an enlarging life and greater control over the dements, is being 
wasted on the construction of implements of war. A tant- has a 
smaller life span than a house, but a tank contains enough steel 
to help the fabrication of ten houses. No one can calculate the 
losses that arise as the result of funnelling so great a measure of 
industry into tlic machines of war. Because America and Russia 
rearm, whole provinces of China may become depopulated, 
though no wars touch that province — those provinces that might 
be saved by the construction of dams or by the introduction of 
tractors will turn to seed. So it is over half the earth, where the 
products of industrialization are so urgently needed. Within a 
few years the aeroplanes may become strips of abandoned wre 
on unapproachable mountains, the ships may be sunk, the tanks 
may have foundered in a desert; less than a third of the steel 
employed in war is ever recovered. The hope of the world lies in 
America — ^in American industrial power and the uses of democ- 
racy — but if American industrial power is employed mainly 
for the advancement of a huge war machine, dislocating her o^vn 
economy and tlie economy of the ■world, all the efforts of free 
men cannot uphold the sociological arm by which America’s best 
interests are advanced. It may not be the fault of America that 
rearmament has become necessary, but it is the fault of America 
together with all the Great Powers that there have not been 
sufficient efforts to disarm. High above all present urgent needs 
there is disarmament, not only that men can have a breathing 
space from thoughts of war, being trigger happy with tlieir new 
machines, but because the resources of tlie world in steel, copper, 
and the industrial metals are insufficient for the livelihood of the 
world’s inhabitants. The next generation will pay for our plenty 
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by fin jrnpo\ erfshmcnt that nen ntotnic power may l>e utelcss 
to assuage power b mclesj iinJ«a ji is coupled to suDjc^cnt 
maelunei 

Almost at th« moment when ^V'orld War II ended^ the Kremlin 
in the role of ofiicial prognosticttor prophesied tliat American 
etonomy would fail under the impact of pest war confusion The 
holy boohs srere reverently opened, and there was found wntten ^ 
m them the wtxxls “impcfialiit m-tlry/* ' spiralling mliabon,” 

‘ ihc rcvoluuon of the prolctarjat’* Konc of these prophecies 
ha™ come true. Tlie prophea cd impenalist ni’alry Ijctwccn 
Great Britain, and Amcriciv did not occur intUdon, though 
dwgcrous and aliockmgly maaaged, hardly affected the basic 
ruuciUTc of tlic nation, which lud nine million unemployed m 
ip 3 <> and lest than two irullion in i(>j6 In spite of inflation the 
income wealth of the country hid never been greater, (hough the 
purchasing power of die dollar had never b«n JcM The wider 
distribution of tncoroe showed signs of a healthy economy or at 
least of an economy that was not jufTcntig from any mortal 
diseases Nor, vrmt of the Oder, were there any nf the prophesied 
revolutions of the proletariat Tlie various revolutions that 
occujTcd in PoLind, Humania Crechmlovakia, ^tigoslavn, and 
Bulgaria gave the tmprewion of being engineered from abroad 
by imaH groups of desperate men the real needs of those large 
agncultui^ countries wxtr not answered by forced attachment 
to the Soviet Union The fate of America, whatever that Cite is, 
u hardly likely to follow the lines of a Manost prophecy, if only 
because the intangibles tlut arc assocwicd wnth the champiomng 
of freedom are ihmsdvcj the agents of political dianges all over 
Ut" world As long as those freedonu arc championed tmide and 
outside of America, power accumulates Mao Tic*tung, the 
Chairman of the Chinese Commumsts, w!io luvc often iliown a 
more exemplary pattern of democracy m acuon titan the Kuwun 
StsneU, has pointed out tint every unjust murder by a Com- 
munist, ev'cry unjust irrprtionmmt, every action that lends to 
separate die Chinese Communist from tlie imfcmctivdy law- 
abiding Chmme peasant, means a diminution in Commumst 
power, f ir the same reason Uie rev! power of the Russian Soviets 
ss dimimihcd by the acceptance of the mlc that the end justifies 
the means, that secret prisons, mass arreats, rule by ddlal, and 
forced nugrationi of whole prov-mets and whole classes arc all 
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valuable and necessary as long as bureaucratic control is main- 
tained. The principles of America do not lie this way, even though 
'secret prisons, mass arrests, rule by diktat, and forced migrations 
have all occurred on American soil. The American principled 
are simpler, though the confusion between the two interpretations 
of freedom remains to cloud the issue. Basically, the American 
pattern is to be armed against all eventualities since the British 
Navy is no longer powerful enough to guard the seas, then to 
promote political and economic stability throughout- the world, 
then to demonstrate that the sacred books of the Kremlin are in 
error, then to enlarge her industrial empire until the day, which 
cannot be far distant, comes when the world will be so industrial- 
ized and the countries outside of America will be so independent 
of American industrialization that the whole basis of the world 
economy may have to be changed. Meanwhile, there are more 
urgent problems. The promotion of political and economic 
stability is in the best interest of America, but enough has hardly 
been done to promote the sociological arm; the State Depart- 
ment does not yet recognize the incalculable power behind this 
arm; though a European Recovery Programme of immense 
dimensions has been passed, nothing has yet been said’ con- 
cerning the recovery of Asia. More dangerous still, the fiery 
insistence on freedom, the blaze that bums in free men and 
women, has given place to a formal bureaucratic code. For a 
year Senators , and Congressmen debated on the European 
Recovery Programme, but it took only a few weeks to arrange 
that the “Friendship Train” should roll across America. The 
blaze, of a different colour, is not wholly dead in Russia, where 
the young are often more self-sacrificing and devoted to their 
masters than we are, seeing for themselves a future more colour- 
ful than ever in the shape of a world-wide Communist State. 
That may come, but it will come only if the blaze completely 
dies down in America. For a few more months or years America 
will remain the “last, best hope of earth,” but the last, best hope 
does not exist in unalloyed capitalism divested of all social 
responsibilities. The rerdaining frontiers must be explored; the 
richness is there; and somehow the fire that invigorated 'Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, that glows through the pages of Thomas 
Paine’s Common Sense, musnbe made to glow again. 

As the world’s greatest creditor and industrial power, America 
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cannot be IitdinreroU to Uie protnottoa of nsmg lUndardi of 
education, healtli, and tnitriuon In the tvorld, she cannot be 
indifTcrmt to tbe general levtli of iinitation and houimg, 
beeaust »hc a at die forefront of medical rc'carch, she cannot 
JftdtFwtnt to the expanding of medical reicarch all o%tt ihe 
trtjrld The four frrrdoini arc not mouj,h, other rights arc 
rcrituree! Fv-ny man lias the right to a roof o\’er h« head to 
rufhcrent food, to the free deaTJopment of htt potcnttalftna 
Every Asiatic pemnt has the nght to a unis-mity education Jf 
hi* inttllrctual siardartlt art luffiacnilj high, nary African has 
thengbt to be fire, and therefore no government has the right to 
mah? him pa) taxes m rnoncy tf lie lives in an economy vfhctc 
monc) tJ not the medium of exchange Tlic rights of govern- 
menti have no uUima'c pnonty on the rights of tlie governed, 
and ihoagh the rights of gov'tnimenu arc outlined m comuUi- 
lions, the American Conititution itself ii not so -ulvanrcd ds loms 
othen The Coutjtutjofj of Unigua> fir eximple contains 
pfDvatrotJ for wrta! and rcooomie gutrantees of famili ncirare, 
finanaal aid to parents svith numerous children, adequate food 
and homing and soaal leauit) T!ic Gimtitution of Peru 
cstalihsha a *oc»,vi security system that wH rcheve economic 
dnire» due to unemp(o)*ment old age, illness, and death TIic 
Soviet ComiituUon of 1936 guarantesa svork periods of rest, 
and material security together Vvilh freedom of speech, Press, 
ard rthgion. Not all these guarantees arc cfTcctiVT, and the last 
three vmuW iccm to lx- of dubious value liut a constitution is 
valueless unless there Is & tlrhbcralc impulse to Irvc up to it For 
the nio*t jxarr American consiitutional guaranircs are negative 
Jn the sense tlmt they ecnititute a serief of hmtitiota upon tlie 
pmvm of the fetleral and ftate governments \V 7 iat is needed is 
a comtitution revised to state in the most human terms possible 
the rights and duuea of mam The American Constitution does 
ttftt (puraniee frcedori from want and to this extent must fait 
to exercise poucr among those vsho look tos\ ard America for die 
lourcc of their own particular freedoms 
i v'eryvhere m the modem world people are demanding that 
the four freedoms should lie made plain Just as tlic Congress of 
\’itnna was ntabhihcfl on the prmciples of the Icgiumaev of 
the hereditary ilescent of kmgs, so the congress of the Umtrd 
Nation* I* founded upon the legitimacy of the rights of man 
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Those rights and freedoms are still undefined. When President 
Roosevelt in his message to the' Seventy-eighth Congress on 
January 7, 1943, explained that two of the four freedoms— 
freedom of speech and freedom of religion — ^“:ire an essential 
part of the very life of this nation,” he added that the people 
were wondering about the third freedom — ^freedom from want — 
and proclaimed that “this great government can and must 
provide this assurance.” Are they so provided? Gan a system that 
proclaims the merits of private enterprise enforce this decision? 
And if it does enforce such a decision, what happens, for example, 
to the Chicago grain market? The ambivalence returns to con- 
front us whenever we turn to the texts of the Constitution. The 
old Massachusetts Constitution provided that the necessities of 
life should be distributed at reasonable rates and that every man 
had a right to shelter. The Virginia Constitution showed a wser 
encouragement of the rights of the individual. A new Bill of 
Rights is desperately needed. In a very real sense the hope of the 
world lies in the enforcement of a Bill so clear and so human that 
it will demand the allegiance of all men. 

It is on these intangible and mysterious regions that the final 
battle between freedom and authority will be fought. We cannot, 
even if we would, dismiss the four freedoms from our minds; they 
are part of the mythology of our times, scribbled up on half the 
schoolrooms of Asia, repeated and debated by the villagers of the 
East, whose eventual powers may outlast our own. The four 
freedoms roared like a battle-cry through the world, and they 
will still be heard roaring when our present debates are over. 
If they affect Europe and the East more poignantly than they 
, affect America at the present time, it is by them that America 
will continue to be judged. Accepted uncritically, repeated in all 
the languages of the earth, hurled down in millions of pamphlets 
from aeroplanes flying over the reaches of Germany, Japan, and 
the Italian Empire', they kindled a slow fire whose burning will 
continue through the centuries. Hardly anyone stopped to reflect 
that of the four freedoms, three were essentially negative and the 
fourth was the most difficult of all to attain. It is not governments 
alone that can provide against want; the whole structure of the 
earth and of the clouds proclaims that there is not yet sufficient 
food for all. What of freedom from fear? Did it mean, as men 
believed it meant, that the whole Anglo-American tradition of 



AiVai corpus to be imposed and demanded of all Miionsi 
tvtn tboic that !iad never tome under the AnglO' Amen can 
traditions’ There arc in cxiitentc three Acu proclaimtnij hahtas 
t<*pur in China thowi vho know Ctmu rcaluc how rnddicaicly 
they are enforted Tlic evidence of die existence of vast forced-^ 
Labour campr in the Strnct Umon is ovens helmmij \S'c have 
knossTi a tune is hen pnwncrs of war were cmplo) cd as labourers 
hardly to lie distmpushed from sUi'Cs lliough intolaance » 
dccrearm^f in America at a rate that must alarm the djc'hardi 
who bdicve that everything that occurs in Amaica muit be 
intnmicaJly vTong, the grrucsi obstacle to a dear cnitndation 
of the proper purpojo of freedom is rtill the cautence of segrega- 
tion «i the South By mingled euptdnj and cossardice the 
fotmdcn of great empires hasr been dnsen onssard, but the 
ctnptfc of free men, toivard vshich the s^orhj tj fiastming, svtJI 
not be brought about by die e/Forts that formed colonial cmpirts 
The motiSTs of free men must be stated dearly, unambiguously, 
and d-ojisTl) it ii only in this way that ss-c can be sure of our 
alltei and our path to the future 
Tlie four freedoms wxrc not dear, nor prcoie, nor dcaws'e, 
and they watre unneccmrily ambiguous It is not made dear 
whcihct they referred to all men or wlut force lay behind them 
If tlv^ sverc simply slogans, Uiey difTar luardly at all from the 
calcuUird ilogins of the Sos,aeu or of the ncsvspapcr copyssTiten 
and were dangerously cunning bccsiusc tlicy ofTcrcsl hope sshwc 
non* could be proraued There sstre the further ambiguities 
that result from lack of definition Hm, too, may have been 
unavoidable, but the men who read of them in the battle lines, 
amated b) the grandmr and sunphetty of those phrases, which 
are in thcmsclsts more ro-olutionary than the lights of Man, 
the IVtbiraiion of Independence, or Magna Cham, could ask 
ihmncJs'ej conunually whether the four freedoms referred to 
ihrmstlvts, and keep on asking, for at no pmtxl during tlic war 
VOS there brought into Ireinga counaJ that would csamine these 
I*Tmj and identify their full meaning fhe preamble to the 
Qiarter of the United Nations is couclied in terras as s'lgue and 
general, foe what can be more dtfiTtise tJun the phrase ‘to ensure, 
by tire acceptance of pnnaplcs and the institution of methods, 
thattrmedlbrce sliallnot be used, except In tlieco'nmoti interest," 
when there is no hint of what methods are to be employed or 
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what principles are to be invoked? “To promote social progress 
and better standards of life in larger freedom,” which is another 
phrase in the preamble, begs the most dominant .question of all, 
for what is a “larger freedom” if there was no freedom before? 
The four freedoms and the preamble to the Charter were revolu- 
tionary; they opened a new way. For the first time, in so import- 
ant a contract, “we, the people” take the place of the “high 
contracting parties,” but the people were strangely absent from 
the conference table, and the high contracting parties were 
unduly in evidence. The diplomats, the special envoys, the 
captains, and the generals were heard; the people had not yet 
come to the fore. 

The American nation cannot, as Lincoln said, escape history. 
It can, however, misread its own history at a fearful cost to 
Americans themselves. Hideous mistakes have been made in the 
past, and each mistake revolved around the definition of liberty.' 
Ten months after Aguinaldo had called, upon the Filipinos to 
flock to the banner of the Americans, he turned against the 
Americans in alarm and fury, because the Americans were 
encouraging in the Philippines the very measures that, when 
employed by Spain in Cuba, they had hoped to outlaw. In a 
moment of feverish despair, Aguinaldo exclaimed that ‘‘America 
is a country of unrestrained liberty,” which refused to counten- 
anpe the popular will of the people of the Philippines, but must 
take over the whole of the islands for its own profit and possession. ' 
It was true that no promise of fireedom had been given, but had 
not the Americans traditionally regarded themselves as liberators, 
and had not the attach on Cuba been made for the purpose of 
liberation? Was there one tradition to be enforced in the Atlantic, 
and another in the Pacific? It was not an idle question. The 
enforcement of the American doctrine of “manifest destiny” in 
the years of the turning century could hardly have been more 
unfortunate. The letter written by Theodore Roosevelt explain- 
ing why the Japanese should have the overlordship of Korea has 
brought its tumiiltuous dividends. It was the manifest destiny 
of Japan that she\should possess the Koreans, with what result 
we know to-day. So it is throughout our present history. The 
world is too small for colonies and too small even for the existing 
military adventures on foreign soil. It is only by the most elastic 
extension of the meaning of national liberty that America could 
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«iJorcc a tlaitfl to havins hcf own loldicii in China, Tmta, 
Grtccct and Panama. Certainly th<* presence of mldicts did 
noiliinj to enforce liberty !n lht»e countries. 

'tl e dan^ becomes clearer when v^c tiVc mio conudcration 
the preponderant military po^^•er of the Old World In comparison 
vnth ibe N^cn It « oasy enough to bebci'c that with atomic 
^vcapona Amnica a virtually in a position to destroy all other 
jiovitr* It may be true, though it has not yet been proved, that 
m ih* mihUiry sense the whole world U at the mercy of Aracnc-a, 
but It cannot be too often insisted that military power alone does 
not win ynxi The Germans were defeated by ovTn^hclrmng 
numben ofneroplana and men but they were also and perhaps 
more cfTcCtiv ely, defeated by the al«etii.e of any philosophy by 
which men might hvc m peace with ifiemscKes Ilecamc they 
were trained to see m the FuhjtT the mcamauon of all Gentian 
myaliology and power, the first defeats pro\«l stumbling blocks 
to continual IxJtcf One mmt fight for something Tlic Western 
;MhC3 fought largely and very c«meiouily fir the four freedoms 
and for tiic restoration of th'" lands sciicd by German powTr 
If Ij) some Cital accrdeni America fiugbt Russia, it would l>r 
abo c all necessary to enture that the purpos'- of tlic war was not, 
in Agutruddo's words, "ummtraincd hbertv ' of the Americans 
to do as they pleased— J*(if mterpreUtion of fiberly is already 
Ajtfeit, Wliatcycr else it is, it will not fie a simple war, ow in 
three (fay's, watli half (he world in atomic ruin and the other half 
ready W surrender In (unc the war wall embrace the whole 
avorW The whole tnuthmi extent of continental Asia will almost 
tertainly be imadvTd, and every nation will do its utmost to 
avoid bang involved, though it ss tinliLely that they can avoid 
being imoived fir long The question will then rematrt whctlicr 
they are mvaiKcd by their own will or by firce, whether they 
wall wairk with iVmerfca or as far as posiiblc agamit her, and 
whether their 1 carts are in the rtrottgle or aloof from the Struggle 
It cannot be too often repeated that Amerrean military jjower 
ntnt Itc Inniened to rnor^ ends America n rtxll an uland Her 
most important potential bates arc also nhrids all of than at i 
rOmidcraWe dnartce from the mainJind England, Japan, the 
rhilippmes, OrecitL'md, AmrraJta are all isbndi lying as Mr 
’i'altcr Lippmanri long ago pointed out, * in an Imrncnic oceanic 
lake of which the other great pmicrt control the abores " The 
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wist co,i?dinc3 of thcfc isLind*, whidi nllo-vv r.r. c.-.-rny ta ch 
his o\-.'n point of nltr.ck, the grave diiTicnlty of feedinr t!'o • 
island bases with siipplic?, and the comparative immunity of d s 
heart land of Asia arc to be reckoned with. Nor doc« th» 
sion of the atomic bomb mean an nb^dutc svipennrity o\xr oth.'r 
nations. Bacteriological warfare must be reckoned s-.ith. Tli~re 
exist pobons that can be manufactured quite simply, .at n ’ \v\ 
great co.st in I.aboratorv* equipment and inatcriab. by v.hi.'ii .‘M 
the inhabitants of tlic c.arth may be destroyed at th.c ss-in of 
chemist. We liavc come to the stage when all the 
weapons of naked destruction cancel each other out, and rr.-n. 
if they choose to live, might do well to dwell on the fact tli.at tlr 
finest, the cheapest, and the most decisive wc.apon of att.a''k !'• 
now the weapon of the free mind h.amcsscd to the determination 
of fret men to ensure that the causes of war shall cc.vc. 

It may already be too late. It m.ay be that the Ic.adcrhip of 
America has .already forfeited the position it held dtirint; the la^t 
d.as-s of the war and can no longer determine, even if it desired 
to, tlic social evolution of all that p.art of the avorld that is ouidd'- 
the orbit of Soviet Russia. If the Europc.an Rccovcr>‘ Brogr.uiitr.'' 
is based solely upon the belief that Communism will not sun.'i\ e 
a bahanced budget, the Programme will fail; .all the indmtri.al 
equipment, all the food, and all the credits advanced .are perish- 
able. If social injustice and incqu.ality remain, tlic adv.mt.it’cs 
become dubious advantages; nothing is gained and much is 
indeed lost. If the European Recovery' Programme accomp!ish''i 
land reform in Italy, if it gives sufiicient impulse to the mode: ate 
tliird force in France to surs'h'c so that Uic Fraich workm.an v. ill 
not cringe in despair before the Communists or the party of 
Dc Gaulle, if tlic Programme frees Greece of its notoriously 
corrupt government and gives tlic Turkish pe.asant a scii'c that 
a democratic Turkey is worth fighting for, then the Prograrutne 
will not belong to the perishable things of this v.'orld hut sviH 
accurately and inevitably foretell a resurrection of Etirop". 
Unless American influence, as well as American money, can 


serve the ends of justice, both American influence and Arnencari 
money will have been squandered vainly and capricioudy, and 
svitli the blindness that any theoretician could have foretold. It 
is not by Bills of appropriation that the pagans are c/iriver ted, 
nor arc great movements brought about by the gifts of the 
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Djuiiani Other BiIU, infimtcl) more coramanding* more mbtle, 
and more Inumidatmj! to the cnemj, are retjuir^, and most 
imporunt among them is the Bill of Rights It ti not for nothu^, 
at a time when ^vc haw almost forgotten the rcleianoe of the 
four freedoms, diat tlic Soviet Prcts denouocrs those frecdonu 
contmuaJl), and that Vfanhal Tito can refer to them as “the 
fVflfet pUytlilngs of the capitalist class uluch ailovsi lUelf to 
vraJJosv m such pleasant generalities, Vfhen the Soviet Union 
alone a the guardian of frcedoai, ' and hy tlic scr^ whoitcnce 
ofhu atttek shovr us hose much he fern die tbj srhen they mil 
he fully implemented 

Tljere svrre great hopes m Amerjci ni tl‘e end of the utt 
T here came slowly, as the allies advanced acriwj the fronlKsn of 
Cmnanjr and across the islands neighbouring Japan a sense of 
th* vorldi gtyxl fortune too long delayed Fliosc hopes lia\e 
been iliattcred Ncrsomlj, and as though oppressed by some 
fatal ituunct to »elf-dainiciion the Americans have found 
ihemsclv'es tn an unfamtliAr land A dangerous brutaUty shows 
Itself in films and nosTls in ibc increasing rcsdcsancsi of the 
people, and tn the tnounung stamucs of cnroc. The fingm arc 
trigger liapp), and the idiocies of Communism arc fear^ l>> a 
tuuem that Im full possosion of the atomic liomb, i na\7 larger 
than all the ru\ics of the vrorld combined, aast potential and 
actual resources m indusir> , coal and oil, and the largest number 
of people— ««ty milLion— ever gainfully employed 

TtMlay the engines of the fabulous engine room are producing 
power on a scale namr attempted before, to what purposes no 
cae knows That there arc wxifcnesscs m the structure of the 
cngitt‘*-rtx)in « evident Some of tlicse weaknesses are already 
knowTt, olhen like the crystah in a block of steel can only 
discovered by great pat ence and the me of nys The seme of 
sccunly and itability that nccornpmied the great nations of tlic 
past at iJie height of ihnr poveri u peculiarly absent In America, 
though great courage and great ideals remain llicrc is an 
inherent weatnesj in the nwre possession of itrength the roads 
of hahns arc pased with the carcasses of lallcn giants Now, 
as before, it is the weak who lurvuT, because they can most 
easily adapt themselves to dunging arcumstinccs and by the 
strength of ihclr wxakncas avoid combat s^^tb the superior enemy 
The great ammals that roamed Cahfomu m the past, whose 



bodies are disinterred from the clay pits, were incapable of 
survival and seem to have perished as the result of the 
attacks of smaller animals. In the same way the giant tortoises 
of the Pacific Islands were killed off by roaming dogs left by 
seafarers: the dogs ate the eggs and nipped under the shells of 
the huge beasts. Thus it is only the weak lemmings that survive: 
those that are powerful follow their reckless course to the sea. It 
is not only that the vast power of America may conceal vast 
weaknesses, but it may be that there are no means to alter its 
direction once it is set on an erratic course. If the end is pure 
power, rudderless and uncontrolled, the old image of the ship of 
State must give place to another image altogether: the rocket 
with the atomic war head that was launched in New Mexico and 
of which no trace has ever been found. 

It is necessary to speak in these terms because no other terms 
are available. In this apocalyptic age the issues are clearly 
defined. There are only two alternatives: a more abundant life 
or total destruction. We have come to the stage in civilization 
that is reached by a gambler whose last throw may mean the 
jackpot or the suicide’s bullet. On this last frontier there are 
simplicities cvcry^vherc; the black ^\’as never so black nor the 
^vhite so ■white. Whether wc like it or not, ive have come to live 
in the world at the time when the last, the most solemn battles 
are about to be fought, and it is not in the least necessary or even 
likely that the battles will be fought as battles ^vere fought in 
the past. They will be battles of the mind, of loyalties and beliefs, 
battles of cunning, ruse, exile, intimidation, and threats, perhaps 
even without a single shot fired in anger, for the ■victory comes to 
those ^vho arc most resourceful in ideas and faiths. 

Can the American idea outlast the Russian idea? It can and 
should. If America fails at this crisis, it will be due to the moral 
weakness of America rather than the moral strength of the 
Soviets. The classic entry in Uie margin of the text of St. Joan of 
Arc’s trial — responsio moriifera, the penalty being death — ^pro^vides 
the necessary commentary to the fate that overteikes civilizations 
when they fail to assume their responsibilities at moments of 
crisis. Hider and Napoleon had the opportunity to free the world, 
instead they attempted to enslave it. 

What is so tragic is tiaat the means are at hand by ■which the 
world can be fieed of slaveryj the weapons are almost wthin our 
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grtup, there are jofTiamt Americans ftli\ c to the inharat dangers 
nf the age, >vho couM wield thoic vcaponi to the titmtwt The 
hope of the wrld Cea K Amenca* hut that hope can change 
eisdy into dtspaiTj and from despair to hate, unless the Amcrl 
cans thcnv«i\'« rcuiesT, at the last hour, the purpose of ih«r 
hiitmical devtlopTncui, which does not and cannot !ic In the 
ahwcTicnt of human valuer, m inrtssant hiruadons of freedom, 
in d e loud closing of thutten to that the iir breathe prou's 
tainicd with iV pouow that come incvifiblj from lack of 
frerdon and the free grtnslh of ihcns poicntnlilirs. \S*}jat is 
needed at tins ttage ts a relentless alliance of free men, not only 
against tlic new t^Tanmes of the Last, but also against the 
rnurgent t^Tannie* of the \\cjt Russia and America arc acton 
h a tngic pUy, but the) ate not the only acton and though 
the ismca arc clear cut f r the most p urt each has something to 
learn from the other Ifeanwhile diey gesture and gmticuKtc 
and non** of these postwnngi itnuld Insc senous consmju^ee for 
the world if Jt were not Uuir the gealurw were proclaimed o>tt 
the bodi« of so many dead men fhe lime Im come to acknow> 
ledge that there w no incviublc war but there » onl) mc\ liable 
P^acfr—lhc peace of the atnmir desert where the rock glowi 
through th* long nights or the peace of prowih and freedom 
Isothing couW he so absurd as to imagine tliat peace » some 
nrgatise thing a mere fmpnrary piuie bcisvecn wan Tlie 
captamt and get erali, witli their twounduig tufts their heroism 
and ihdf adsenturour callings liasc wetphted the tcales heastly 
n favour of w ir, but the lure has come for the peace men to 
Ukfi D^cr where the w-ar men has'e so disastrously filled It wiU 
be the duty cf peace men to sec that freedom flminiha and that 
the bonticn of tufTering are narrowed down Tlic real war* arc 
not fought by loldlen, but by txonomnis, lociologists, doctors, 
and all those who arc concerned with raising the standard of 
Imng of the mavies of tl c people, Iberc can be no lasting peace 
Until the men of the world liavc escaped fiom the barbanjm of 
ocWfiOEnn: miiiiTtaency 

\Vhat, then, are the weapon that he in our banJj^ A Ilill of 
Rights alone no power to cliangc the wmrld, but determined 
men armed with a Rill of Ri;,hu niay make the clnngc. Tlicy 
Will not diangc anything by sitting idly in thar ovfn homes, 
pTctcnding to ihtnuelva that the senac of fatality that has 
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descended upon America has-come to stay. What is required is 
open warfare against injustice wherever it can be found, the 
imremitting effort by the most powerful nation on the eartli to 
see that men come to their full powers, not in America only, but 
everywhere in the world. The four freedoms are valid objectives 
here and now, and the author of the four freedoms was careful 
to add, “That is no vision of a distant millennium. It is a definite 
basis for the kind of world attainable in our time and genera- 
tion.” Much has happened since that day in January, 1941, to 
alter the course of history, but the validity of the four freedoms 
remains unimpaired. 

More than ever before, a second Bill of Rights is required, to be 
put into operation in America and in all those countries where 
American influence dominates. The second Bill of Rights can 
only come into operation as a result of the overwhelming demand 
of the people, and that they are demanding this, sometimes 
incoherently, nearly always passionately, and often desperately, 
is certain to anyone who has stayed in America during the last 
two tragic and purposeless years. 

Men possess inalienable political, moral, and customary rights, 
and governments must gu^antee that they be fed and housed 
when they are poverty-stricken, for the dignity of man demands 
nothing less. These rights we know and recognize; they remain 
a part of the American tradition and must be conserved. The 
Americans cannot be content if some fraction of the people is ill 
fed, ill clothed, ill housed, and insecure, and for all the more 
reason they caimot be content if the rest of the population of the 
world suffers from the indignities of these things, and no lasting 
peace is possible until there is greater equality in the world. 
That America herself does not permit all these rights is an 
unhappy consequence of an ambivalent past, but at least it is 
certain that for many years to come, in spite of the folly of those 
who in their fear of Communism would like nothing better than 
to adopt the totalitarian principles of Communism, there is in 
America an undying thirst for freedom, and this will remain. 
There is at least one advantage that America possesses over the 
' Soviet Union; the oppressors are fought the whole way, and no 
imprisonment or threats will ever silence the oppressed. 

But nothing could be more dangerous than to imagine that 
in America alone there reposes the hope of the future. The 
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etnmuics of Furopc otiutde the Soviet i>alc, the resurgent 
njittora of Ak 3, and many of tie itajci of South Amenci Jook for 
AmcficaJJ Icadmhip It b not by America a3one tlial the worJd 
wU come into lu neccssar) freedom, but b> the alluince of the 
free nations detennincd upon reasonable freedom It b for Um 
reason that every dirmnuuon m the scope of freedom m America, 
ev’trj B U aimed at fubsenne orgamrauora but implying at the 
same time a deliberate pw^resi toward! tlic cacommunication of 
ideas unfavourable to a temponry Congress every effort to 
rtibmergc the growing power of labour, cv cry attempt to increase 
the povvcrt of Jtinirc and arrest already possessed by the police, 
must be boVed upon with espcoal diifav our, for by cv cry victory 
on tbc front of eipcdicncy Amenca loses moral prestige among 
the naticns who most fi^xmr her 
Tbe fundancntal question of our time therefore — i question 
(or more fundUmental and immcdiitc than the threat of a new 
ificrcwe of Sos-tet povvCr in Europe or the reform of the Umted 
NitiOns—ii the roclbod b> which mcrcising freedom can he 
brought about Tlic sense of fauUty tlial haunts our genemuon, 
mobng us sec oursdva ai hopelessly mvoKcd m a mechanical 
and rmninpathcuc svorld at the mercy of clcctncal entcTtairuncnt 
and dlectrial machines, * man in the sliadow of the machine ' 
and powerless to remove the obliterating sliatfow, tlic nurtonette 
dangling upon a mechanical smnp, comciaiis that erven though 
he votes he cannot alter the scheme of ihingi ctccpt to the extent 
of his «ngJ'“ vote, the sense that comes from Icat confidence and 
Inyxling upon the cnehanlmcrts of an imagmary past, a seme 
that b mo't peculiarly vuiblc in the fvet that mm even in the 
nosi powerful of state* have so little to h\x for and feel entirely 
woUt^ from the current of the vast movcmcnti that draw them 
against iheir will— oU thi* antes simply and dearly from the tack 
of any rtoccptablc ddtrution and docidition of human dignity 
Men know lo-day that they can sUrve in milhonr, that tliere arc 
vrcapoia in existence which can destroy them in millions, that 
uncounted millions liavc pcnihcd m gat chambm at the will of 
a lunatic:, and tlial uncounted nulUons may again pensh m gas 
chambers at the will of another lunatic. Tlicy know iliat they arc 
at the mercy of forces beyond ihar conuot, and unul the end of 
the world these gigantic powen will remain to torment them, hut 
they know too, m the caverns of their minds, or m the bnghlncij 
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of their most percipient feelings, that not all is lost while human 
dignity remains. They know the power of freedom to, excoriate 
and blast from the earth the merciless hounds of tyranny, and 
they know that if ever there are wars or battles of ideas, the 
victory goes to those -who promise and enlarge upon their 
promises of freedom, for in the world of the machines there is 
nothing left to man but the exercise of those freedoms that remain 
to him, now that “all power to the Soviets” or “all power to the 
Americans” are meaningless terms, since we live in an age when 
power belongs almost wholly to the machines. 

A long road has been ti-avelled since the French and American 
revolutions. The rights of man were easier to satisfy under 
agricultural economies; there were no pressing populations 
himgering for limited quantities of food; shelter and a sufficiency 
of food were every man’s birthright. Those times have passed; 
industrialization is coming to the remotest villages of the' Far 
East. The shadow of industrial tyranny falls everywhere and 
cannot be avoided, but this is all the more reason why men will 
struggle desperately for their freedoms and look to the countries 
where freedom is in existence with especial delight. 

At least we know where America stands. If the leaders of 
world Communism have never ceased their efforts to influence 
the intellectual life of America and to deride the weaknesses, 
cruelties, and follies that the Americans, like all other nations, 
have inherited from the unremitting urgencies of the past, if they 
derisively poke fun at the American way of life and compare it 
with their own, forgetting that there is no M.V.D. in control of 
vast slave-labour camps in America, forgetting that freedom is 
prized "and venerated by the great majority of the people of 
America and will continue to be prized, if they continue to refuse, 
Americans permission to enter the Soviet Union and keep their 
own people like prisoners within their walls, they have only 
themselves to blame for every man’s uncertainty of their pur- 
poses. It was not the peasants of Russia, but the urban workers, 
who formed the core of the revolutionary party, and it is because 
the Communist Party in Russia is essentially a party representing 
a small proportion of urban workers that it has failed to under- 
stand the development of the countries in the Far East, where the 
peasantry outnumber the urban workers by fifty to one. In the 
same way the Communists have completely and perhaps 
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UcITbffatcIy fiifcd to undmtind the dc\cJopment of Ammca 
snd wment IhctiBeltTJ mdi hclic^ifigm [hnr owt; mtsiotcipitta- 
t(n» TJiat ihcrr h girtt poverty in Anicrica, tlut inonopohcs 
lb'll disr, ihAt tl crc arc luU occationil Ijiiclunet docs not alter 
tV fact thit more vchemcnti) than nnj other nation in the past 
the Americans lia\*c wojfht om thnr frcedomi and ben the 
pment UQceruintio arc tner, Uic> will rctunt to tbc fonj 
The time has come fur America to undmtaiid tint the problem 
cfmaintainmgpeace fntut Ik: approached in a new, unorthodox, 
and, if iwfd l?e, itartluiff manner, hr the old mcdiodi hwe been 
p’OVTil injpcall^ intflnruve ^Sbal w irtjuirrd of Americanj now 
If that the old and forgotten master pirn uf human freedom shall 
he rcrurrecied and interpreted tliat the fretdotm sshtch have 
been annntmced should l>r Riven real sulwi'tnce, that there 
fitould be an end once and f r all of the game of ivhttllmi; down 
hitman freedoms in actuality svhilc edehraung them in the 
ftaltifyinff maftncf of a Monsieur H«tu« llie time cannot he 
£(rt! iiant when all oi r freeilomi i«ll be vaJueJrii unless ts e fight 
ht them nmv \\c liasc hvrsl jo lonr at ilir edse ( f despair that 
w arc no longer fnghtened b> the continual roving tf ava 
Isjichfs-'thc ttortl llul can Itsppat i» tlut we tnsy individually 
and collcetivelj prrtih But *uch an attitude » nit viorth) of 
free men hiecdom tnmi lie battled fv vviih tlie only weapons 
(hatatc availablr>— OUT mmdi rur hands and our feet Uc hav'c 
*old*Crj hu* ne Iiavr no jirvc men who will go around the world 
tiaiaed tn tlie undcrstandirp of freedotn, enrounging it and 
CTtabluliing it wherever it can lie built It may lie vguctl that 
freedam is not a fctninble Uury nnd no one can lecogniift it when 
he icrt It but free men ore tangible and recognitablc It li not 
Only the i uropcan Retovery rroiramme that u important but 
the men w ho accbtnpan) andiiipcr\weitartc<iuall} and perhaps 
Wore impomnt Tliere most be, m all (how: vcv of the world 
wbr-e travel ts fidJ possililc, tncrcrimg contact lietwccn the 
bdl Americans and the peoples of other natiom, and during the 
next few yirarr when this contact wall betomc increasingly ncccs* 
swy it ihouW lie lo tmneed that every ^oyng Amaican can 
have the opportunity of going abroad and tmullmg into the 
tnmdi of Uiosc he find* ilic nature of freedom Suth ft programme 
invoEvcs a huge expenditure of money, but expenditure on 
Wanhrps and atom bomb* and a wt f tandmg army is far greater 
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Some may say that American youth may not always act as the 
best ambassadors of their country. It is an idle statement. If they 
are not the best ambassadors of America, heaven knows where 
the best ambassadors can be found. The time is short. It may 
take a year to put into operation a plan that would involve, in 
time,' millions of young Americans travelling around the earth. 
Americans are already the most travelled nation on earth, but 
it is not only business-men, schoolteachers, and - those who 
travel for pleasure who are required; it is necessary that there 
should be formed at the soonest possible moment peace armies 
among the young, dedicated to freedom and the encouragement 
of it wherever it can be found. 

The practical application and the working out of the details 
can be left to others, but it is worthwhile insisting at this point 
that such a crusade for freedom places the responsibility for peace 
and freedom precisely where it should lie — on the indmdual. 
That tliese armies must be financed by governments is unques- 
tionable, for there is probably no other source rich enough to 
supply the funds. These armies ■will have to be trained. It is-not 
necessary or desirable that the peace men should spend their 
whole time preaching or encouraging others; it will be their duty 
to work as labourers, mechanics, students, chemists, doctors, 
engineers, flood-control officers, professors, dentists, apprentices 
— there is no limit to the number of things that can be done. It is 
not only the public officers who must do the job; the responsibility 
is on everyone. What is strange is that the idea has never yet 
been put into practice, and in spite of the fact that the preambles 
of our documents tend to be written in terms of “We, the People,” 
the people feel themselves so submerged by the powers of Press, 
radio, books, and the Government itself that they fail to see their 
own importance in the struggle. We ha've no real right to place 
the responsibility upon Government alone. The United States 
contributed $341,000,000,000 toward \vinning World War II; 
with an almost infinitesimal fraction of this stun a peace army 
could be formed. 

It is one of the most unfortunate developments of traditional 
policy that though there are ministries and secretaries of war, 
there have so far been no ministries of peace. The State Depart- 
ment does not perform the functions that are required in a 
department of peace, for its main purpose must always be the 
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tmpIo^Tncat of diplomiuc skillt tn a conUnu*!! oflTctmve on 
diplomauc Icstli a^iwt the diploinicy of other Poteen A 
depirtrtiQit of peace vrtnild have no raponiibiJity except to 
peace* and ihertTore m main rtapomsbilii^ \%-ould be to the wrld 
at large, conimutng to cxcrcae lU funettoru o-cn at ttma vhen 
diplomatic function* are impended A department of peue 
ihoold encourage m every \\ay pousblc the open corupiricy for 
peace, vhich already cxutx and a\hich la not represented m the 
coarjclj bcti^een mtioni In a imic in lU ctihuraj rcctiortt the 
State Department already fulfib some of the rctyiurcmcntj of a 
nunntry of peace, but so dosely are the aims of the State Depart* 
ment Edcntificd with the grants of Kholanhtps and funds to 
farngn itudenti and umvmitics that these grajjti arc gcncraliy 
rtgaided m forming part of American propaganda on State 
Department Ics cb ^STrat n nreorwry is tlut the department of 
peace should act m a Cishion tliat aicouragei prop-iguida for 
peace and frwdoin on purely human Jmeb As contagion of 
ncknea males iickncsi* contagion of trust mak« trust, and this 
mat can come about only by the phynical picsenct of Americans 
on foreign soil and of foreigners on American soil 

The terrible tradition by nhich Uic youth of the istirld rocct 
each other for the modt jiari only on liattlcfieldr must come to 
^ end, there arc other fir Ids where they can meet at less expense 
and with greater profit to thcrmclscs It should be the purpose 
of the department of pear r to organize ihc peace men m so far 
as they can be organized, to increase a hundredfold and cnentu* 
al'y ft ihomandfold the cxnung number of Kholanhtps and 
eirf,a<^ pnjfessorihipj, and to see that w liertvcr there ii frecdora 
Attifncani ih\U be there, ‘ defending manfully, ' m Cotton 
Vlaihcn’ phruc, the purposes of the f^retdom tlury desire No 
«Ig*om have mcr lucce^etl withom mmumana, no great 
cntliratioiit haiic come to liirth without the mingling of races 
Against the tide of free men im'ading the world no annica can 
resMt, ftgaiftit the belief of freedom firmly held no otlier lidicb 
in our time arc availing 

Mearmlulr. the greater part of the world n itiU held by free 
mwL Tlie belief In fVeedom lights up the new dcmocncics in the 
Far Fast, gives strength to the Germans who remain outside the 
Riadsn pale, vindicates the Italians, encourages the Greeks, who 
first d^jcoirrcd her and placed her upon the approachable 
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pedestal; it puts fire into the hearts of the Jews and fills the East 
with its ferment. It is still the freedom announced in the Declara- 
tion of Independence that moves men to incredible heroisms, 
and all the time men turn to America for vindication. America, 
■in order to discover herself, must discover the ^vorld and throw 
a net ofifreedom over it. This will come about when the armies 
of free men have gone about their work. “The glory of the race 
of rangers” must be put to more hospitable tasks than the making 
'of guns for offence; there are more important offensives at hand 
where guns are useless impediments. Whitman bandaging the 
sick and comforting the wounded, Albert Schweitzer searching 
the Congo for natives he can heal, and Roger Williams living 
among the Red Indians on Rhode Island to write the forerunner 
of all our modern volumes on toleration are the exatnples set 
before us, and if it is argued that there are some places in the 
world where free men cannot enter, this in itself should be 
sufficient challenge. Iron curtains do not drop for ever. There 
must be ways of breaking through them. It is useless to surrender 
to our fears. If we go about the world, the fears will be put at 
rest when we come upon the greater fears of the impoverished 
and the needy and those who are sick for freedom. 

It is not only necessary in this crisis of our time that there 
should be armies of free men, but there should be a general 
agreement upon the nature of the freedoms they are demanding, 
not only for themselves, but for the rest of the world. A conference 
on freedom is required, not because the four freedoms are 
ambiguous or because the nine freedoms of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board are insufficient, but because every age 
must interpret its freedoms anew. So much history has already 
occurred since the war that we live, in a fashion, in an age 
completely dissimilar to the age we have passed through. The 
hopes and fevers of the war are not our hopes and fevers; we have 
come out of them with less optimism in the belief that, as soon 
as wars are over, a millennium descends upon us. It is not so, 
and all the experience of the last three or four years tends to show 
that we are as far away as we have ever been from the state we 
desire. At the same time the forces that move the world arc 
working so speedily, events of great significance follow one 
another at so great a momentum, that we are justified in believing 
that if peace comes, whichever peace it is, it will come in our 
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goarauon or in lie gencrauon of our sons And nil thu is nil tie 
more reasem for malipt; our nrmtes of free tnea as sooti os pouible 
A confcmice on frrrdom, a new CjII of Rjgliu lo be aeccpietl 
by all ihe &ec luttons, tie formation of amua of free men, the 
wtibluhiretzt of a department of pcaee, all these may teem to 
be sUftlini? and unorthodox clunges, Imt ^ve arc in tuvrthng 
andimortiiod'xx lures, TheoJd weapons of diplomacy ha\efttled 
Alone, the Umted Nations cannot help us lufTiciendy, though it 
pnjsoJcs « founding Ixiartl hj wrhtch tninu'ers and foreign 
lecxetanct can appeal to the w'Orld conscienre fhe new weapons 
Uist are m^uircd must come front the people themselves Ultt- 
nwtcly, there n nothing novel m these new weapons they arc an 
esicnton of the ideis that fotin**d the Aincncan Revolution 
A Grand Allianrc of the free f talcs a alreul) lieing formal Ir 
i'*cliidc5 America and I uropc now it may inciuclc India tnd 
Indocota, it already indudri the l>>minioni of the British 
Ommonwealth ^S’hat i* necesury tt that it stiould tie extended 
fcevceid even these wide froniicn and ihr Grand AUtance sliottid 
be an alltanec of human lieingi as well at of govcmmcnis 
At fonw tirre during the hut century it ihould hx\c been 
posuble to hav'C formed a conttilutton of the Americas, a smgte 
basiC comtituUon to whitli all the state* of North and South 
Anicnca could fubscnlw Tlie time of opportunity p^cd At 
*tK*J Utc date ilcrc ate no benefits to be derived from jceVmg 
into the came* why this opportunity was allowal to slip from 
Ken*S htodt But It « worth reminding ourselves lliat every state 
m the amtincnt of America except Csnada arose as the result of 
the siiae tcvolutlonary causes, xndjiat as Uic political leaders 
of India, Indonesia, Viet Nam, and Burma designed ihnr 
dctUrations of jndepcndcncc on the model of the American 
d«hrauon, to did the Icados of ilic South American republics 
TwX) great waves of revolution one Jn South Anicnca and the 
otlier tn East Ana followed one another at an interval of a 
hiirdred years, and both Uiese revolution* were directed largely 
agaitat European influence There is a leiuc in which the offer 
of freedom alwajs gives itreuf^th So the Bntiib, by gnng India 
ha freedom, irmncajurahly mcreased thnr tiwn prettiyc among 
Indians, found (irmer alltci and mh*ctl at last that tbeir in- 
fluence lud not been cnurrly m vmn By tins offer of freedom 
power wxt gamed, not by Grett Bntam, but by Gmt Britain 
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and India together. In , a world so shattered by the presence of so 
many soldiers and such great armaments, this abdication of 
sovereignty on the part of the British Government — an abdica- 
tion that was in no sense a complete abdication of responsibility 
— offered hope for the future. In very practical terms it was dis- 
covered that freedom paid out its increasing dividends, and the 
mere fact that the Indians no longer regarded the British as 
governmental superiors, but as hmnan beings, was of inestimable 
advantage to the freedom of the world. The tragedy of Indonesia 
and Viet-Nam was that no similarly human solution of differences 
ever came about in those countries. 

A generation that had accomplished a great revolution and 
debated and ratified the United States Constitution provoked 
Thomas Jefferson to a singular complaint. He foimd it ^fficult 
to believe that his contemporaries counted their blessings and 
remarked, “how litde do my countrymen know the precious 
blessings they are in possession of.” He wanted men to reflect 
and never to be so careful as when they evaluated and kept guard, 
over their primitive h'berties. The educated men of his time were 
in love with the virtues of the Roman Empire, forgetting that 
the Roman Empire had been built upon foundations of the most 
merciless greed. But there was at least one example that the 
readers of Livy were likely to remember and cherish, and no one 
was closer to Jefferson than Gincinnatus, who in old age left his 
plough at the first alarm of liberty. 

To-day, when oxir hberties are falling before a hmricane, the 
responsibility is far greater than it \vas in Jefferson’s time. World 
federation is not the immediate solution. What is needed now is 
the more human and the more personal approach, and the belief 
in liberty that is at once deeply religious and practical, a private 
as well as a public conspiracy. The aim is to build, to improve, 
and to refine — ^never to destroy. It is for this reason that every act 
of vituperation against another nation, every contemptuous 
slight against the habits of foreigners, every refusal to face the 
candour of our neighbours, every emmciation of moral platitudes, 
becomes particularly dangerous — they are shots against the 
bridge we must build to safeguard the world of the future. But 
more dangerous than any of these is the growing fear and dis- 
trust of freedom in America itself. On the Statue of Liberty are 
carved these words: 
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* CtPf nf UTfJ, 

T>*r rtaii^S /> irr^lhr fret ’’ 

^^f?^J>r^ 3 I^ li e jbnrtit of Animca arc cl(wr 4 to at least ^00,000 
cl the 1,600,0011 dupUcrtl pcfiom orTtiropc, aihite anv-onc who 
Jai traiTH*^ tn Arrcnca knnvrt that the land coiiM Isold inotlitf 
^000000 people aswl could become nd>cr bj Iioldmg itiem 
Ttcre afe times whe^ the enunciation of a pUniiidc or a high 
phrase cinpt> of content tjccome* a spiritual bUsphemj, 
that shncti tn high heaicn Of mch hlaspliciiuci fret 
nen are not gu ity, and when hear than, wt can he assured 
that thc> const fron the lipt of the esnUiTd 
Atjthin^ tf rrJF^c tntolcnnt more crienatmg 'ind more con- 
soling than fear, but the ftcr nxm n'^s no conviUtioni atcepl 
lui hates eflcneiUon anil Jnes for iolera*jce And the 

clutfot oflu enemies tnim rdwavs be fcir It u for this rc-ivsn 
ihst ore looks to the pics siUn* fear m Amenta vnth dumaj, 
prainrg that it U n« timre than a psiung pJusc the result of the 
tpliUu-U svesinm that f dlom il e end of s w ar Tlic indispensable 
ccadit on of an Arrenraii led rcsui genre of freed im in the vTirld 
p that m ^'*}mca iherf ibuild lx* no fear of freedom It 11 stiU 
to* duU ‘hhr nnl) tiling ss c has e to f^ir it fear itself ‘ 

The pr va'c and (he pubhc corwptracics must go on, and the 
letip^adon to retire wadun the comf Tting liordcn of far must 
trasc There arc dolinin ilut must be acrompluhcd, UsIls tliat 
Ijjlarp sets hcfife great natnmt, only m punrrh them if (Itote 
taJti arc rot amimcd Among these laiJtJ are 

1 The Detlaratien of a tecotvl Hill of Rjgbti for people 
cmyHhcre 

a The finnation of peace artnici 

3 Tlir gathamg of a itimlmg confocnce on freedom 

4 The cstahlishtienio^ A department of pesre 

5 Tli< definition rf the obliteationt of pnsatc enterprise 
(0 ih* tocial ciimmunity 

6 The stiPcnmg of tlie socsologtcal arm, 10 tint guns, food, 
*ihJ nucfiinn arc not the only conlributiorei of America to the 
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8. The assumption by America, internally and externally, 
with her allies of all the responsibilities .that come from de- 
manding freedom everywhere. 

9. Oil to be placed under international ownership. 

To those who suggest that these measures are impracticable, 
it is sufficient to reply that they have not yet been put into 
operation and that no other methods would seem to be available 
since we have exhausted or nearly exhausted the traditional 
means. Nor is there anything fundamentally startling in them: 
the first six of these tasks are no more than extensions of the , 
Marshall Plan. 

Meanwhile the destinies of America are in doubt. A period of 
conflict and uncertainty has descended upon the Americans 
who, having fought against a tyranny, suffer from the inevitable 
effects of contact with tyranny in a mechanical world. The 
errors of America are clear and proclaimed to the world by the 
Americans themselves; the errors of Russia are darker and more 
mysteriously impelled by the mgencies of the Soviet theme. But 
who is there in this day who doubts that what is open and 
revealed survives over what is mercilessly hidden and concealed? 
Must we believe that freedom is simply the state of being governed 
by an armed police and that those who are disliked by the state 
bureaucrats must once again be sent to work out their salvation 
in the mines? All the inferences of Aristotle’s classic phrase are 
plain before us. Freedom is to govern and to be governed; the 
governor and the governed have their inalienable rights; there 
is a way to peace through freedom. The regulator and producer 
of abundance and justice is still public freedom, and in the plain 
history of human freedom there have been until this day few 
downfalls. The progression has been s\vift. From centuries of 
human slavery we have evolved a pattern for human freedom, 
and the last and most important of our conquests is the conquest 
of the human mind everywhere on behalf of freedom, not for 
our own^sake but that the world may survive. 

To-day we are not to be frightened by malevolence or fake 
prophecies, for the battle is squarely between freedom and 
authority, the same battle that was fought between the emperors 
and the popes, between the feudal lords and the serfs. It is 
possible that the battle may never be finally resolved — the very 
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ixi\ be iipleH* in our da> and at^ iltcre arc no other 
absolute \-;du« Mam misery, nol mm*# tnumph » the theme 
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ard the corditiow of hi# m-tVine hem freedom and peace, in the 
Jticr'5'H of 111# rewliitton to pn'c identity and splendour to these 
tu-o thirds There if only one end tJiai the hfCt of men with all 
thnr le attnlmtei shr uld l»c celchrued and vi irrtl and 
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neicy of the State Great cinirzrtioti* arc th've that can irpicnish 
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bom the ■world ouoiJe An iwakmeil and rn iluie America can 
rule tiv* world tj> frimdd ip fir Atncrica ibe'f at its Ixnt, 
conta-ns all ll c e’ements ilut tn fcjrm % free world Tlie 
pfomje fcnuirt the pfomue Uiat statctl least amblijuoudy 
by Mclnlle when I e wrote 

‘ For wlw wil our father and mother’ Or mn wt point to 
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people are formtnjj into one federated whol^*, and there tt 
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ior human dignity must be upheld, or human values viU become 
IcMI Jt « not necessary tliat man ihoutd lu/Tcr like the gods on 
the Greek stage, he lufTos alread) like a pod in life, iiirroundcd 
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wrvtval a miracle, hit lufTmnv't nearly continual, but m idl 
tbu be « upheld by his human dignity and hb ftrrdom, and this 
isict be p*evncd Fsen tf there were no toulititian itata in 



existence, it would be necessary to uphold tliis dignity. It is not 
necessary that the totalitarian states should be fought; it is only 
necessary that freedom should be increased, not by power or 
might but by the spirit and by the heart, by the use of all social 
and common weapons, by whole armies of men determined to be 
free. The end is the conquest of the world by each man in order 
that the world shall become a single continent at peace, the 
destiny of America to be the first among equals. 

“Come, I will make the continent indissoluble, 

I will make the most splendid race the sun ever shone upon.” 
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